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Teachers of Citizenship 
Capt. J. C. Howard, /nfantry 


JURING our participa- 
tion in the World 
War a part of the 
regular forces were 
4 busy turning out sol- 
Wei diers from the great 
mass of citizens call- 
ed into the service. 
Following the war 
the idea of making 
good potential sol- 
diers of the country’s citizens ob- 
tained considerable popularity, as evi- 
denced by the talk of Universal 
Training, the Citizens’ and Reserve 
Officers’ Training camps, and the large 
number of R. O. T. C. units estab- 
lished all over the United States in 
high sehools, colleges and universities. 
But has anything ever been heard as 
to the necessity for also working on the 
opposite side and producing good po- 
tential citizens out of our soldiers? In 
view of the generally recognized need 
for a higher quality of citizenship in 
our Republic, is there any good reason 
why the Army should not do what it 
ean in that direction? 
By improving a soldier’s citizenship 
I mean actually making him a more 
valuable member of the community and 
nation than he would have been with- 
out his time spent in the Army. If a 
man leaves it and enters a farming or 





industrial community to exert there an 
influence for spreading and perpetuat- 
ing those qualities we generally recog- 
nize as present in our more desirable 
citizens, then he is himself a good citi- 
zen, and if his Army training has, 
among other things, done its bit in de- 
veloping these qualities in him, then it 
has done what I propose it shall do. 

I should hesitate to mention this 
subject to officers whose minds are 
already rather well occupied with the 
changes and innovations introduced 
into and proposed for the service of 
late, were it not for the fact that I be- 
lieve, and intend to prove, that this 
training, never meant to displace any 
military subject from the schedule, not 
to be passed on to the E. and V. schools 
either, is more a matter of inspiration 
for improving the execution of present 
duties, through viewing them in a new 
light, than it is of adding new and 
arduous duties ; that the word “‘ citizen- 
ship’’ need seldom if ever be mention- 
ed; and that for the most part the sol- 
dier need not know the idea in the 
minds of his officers. It is not con- 
templated that instruction shall con- 
sist either of holding a class in civics 
nor of mentioning the matter ‘‘during 
rest periods at drill.’’ 

There are numerous cogent reasons 
why the Army (and by that I mean all 





* Thesis, company commander’s course, Infantry School, 1921-22. 
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the officers in it) should be responsible 
and gladly so, for teaching its enlisted 
members the basic qualities of good 
citizenship. I say gladly, for in this 
day no method of popularizing the 
service with the country at large should 
be overlooked, and certainly if the tax- 
paying public could be persuaded that 
along with protection, they were being 
furnished several thousands of desir- 
able citizens each year at no increased 
cost, it would not at least inflame them 
to any more economies and reductions 
on that account. Such derogatory re- 
marks as I have often heard as to the 
lack of constructive work done by the 
Army, the economic waste entailed in 
military training, the scum and riff- 
raff the Army harbors and turns out, 
the parasitic quality of its officers who 
draw a generous bounty for doing noth- 
ing in peace time and only that in war 
time which volunteers would do as well, 
such remarks as these would have one 
additional answer at least. When a 
man like Mr. Roosevelt in advising his 
son not to take up the career of an 
army officer wrote: 

When I was down at Santiago, it 
was melancholy for me to see how fos- 
silized and lacking in ambition and 
generally useless were most of the men 
of my age and over who had served 
their lives in the Army. . For 
twenty years after the Civil War there 
was even less chance (for an officer) to 
practice and do work of real conse- 
quence. 

It should be apparent that the bur- 
den of proof of being useful in peace 
times is with the Army officer. 

Duty with Reserve Officers’ and Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps and 
Units will, in some measure, justify 
our existence in the eyes of the short- 
sighted public, but in what other bet- 
ter direction could our patriotic peace- 


time efforts be directed so far as pres- 
ent, publicly noticeable results go, 
than the one suggested herein ? 

It may be objected that soldiers are 
non-voters, and live a life apart from 
other citizens, but we all know that the 
present-day soldier fails to reenlist in 
at least half the cases, and after three 
years’ time'most of them return to civil 
life. Furthermore, large numbers of 
foreign names appear on our service 
records today, names of men whose 
first real conception of American 
ideals, as taught them by an educated 
fellowman, will be gained in the Army. 
Nor are the other names made up of 
any large percentage of high-school 
graduates. Many never passed beyond 
the third grade. Officers who have 
been to a university or to West Point, 
have had opportunity to absorb, un- 
consciously at least, principles of good 
citizenship from older men whom they 
admired. The minds of the majority 
of our enlisted men of this day are in a 
formative stage, and are even now un- 
thinkingly absorbing principles and 
views which in a few years may deter- 
mine their value or danger to society. 

The German Army recognized these 
facts, and since theirs was a system of 
universal training, where every able- 
bodied citizen had to pass through a 
period of close contact with the Army, 
a wonderful opportunity presented it- 
self for improving the citizenship of 
the nation. Did the General Staff 
overlook this, and consider it al- 
truistic? Far from it. That they 
used the time well, only to make the 
sort of citizen they, the militarists 
wanted instead of what was best for 
the country’s ultimate good, is shown 
by the following extract: 

It is the pernicious philosophy back 
of the German Army which has made 
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it the most detested thing in the world 
today. Officers have talked largely of 
patriotism (which is citizenship) being 
the basis of all education in the Em- 
pire, and how love of country and 
country’s expansion must be instilled 
in the mind of the child from its first 
receptive moment. Yet, when the 
young citizen joins for his service, he 
is treated as though he were a thing to 
be khocked into shape and polished 
ready to fit into his corner of the (mil- 
itary) machine. 

And Colonel Maude states that of 
the 30 per cent of German citizens re- 
porting for training with socialistic 
tendencies (which would ruin the army 
from the army point of view), only 
5 per cent leave still holding those 
ideas. 

Here, then, is an example of citi- 
zenship being influenced by army 
training. Not the right sort of mold- 
ing, of course, but had those in power 
desired a different course for Germany 
to pursue other than conquest of the 
world by arms, they could have fash- 
ioned citizens to carry it out also. 

Our Army and national purpose are 
far different, yet the opportunity, 
while more restricted in application, 
exists nevertheless. The Army is the 
only school wherein the student may 
be literally forced into good habits, 
with some one to watch over him who 
will do more than mildly protest when 
the common good is endangered by any 
misconduct on his part. 

If we may grant, then, that the pro- 
duction of good citizens is always val- 
uable work, and that the Army can, to 
its advantage, and ought for the ad- 
vantage of the nation, join in the work 
as a definite policy, it then remains to 
show why I have proposed to make the 
already overworked and underpaid 
company commander (to believe his ac- 


count) the senior instructor, and what 
he should teach and how. 

Such a proposal as this could never 
be carried to its fullest attainment 
without cooperation and support from 
all grades and ranks, from the Chief of 
Staff to a first sergeant, but they can 
not all do the actual work involved. 
Daily personal contact with a constant 
group of men is an essential for the one 
on whom the chief burden will rest, to- 
gether with enough rank and experi- 
ence to command the respect and at- 
tention of N. C. O.’s and recruits alike. 
The company commander usually 
answers this description. Unless he 
will take up the work willingly and 
with enthusiasm, it will fail, just as his 
frequent ‘‘bucking’’ of the E. and V. 
schools, in my opinion as instructor 
therein, helped materially toward 
rendering them almost useless in some 
eases. However, if the company com- 
mander is interested, he alone, without 
the support of other officers, can do a 
great deal. He must be prepared to be 
‘*his brother’s keeper,’’ in viewpoint, 
at least, however. 

Naturally, unless it can be shown 
that but few extra hours, no profes- 
sorial turn of mind, no ‘‘kill joy’’ at- 
titude, and no oratorical ability will be 
required, slight chance of favorable re- 
ception of this plan in that most im- 
portant quarter, will exist. But if the 
general underlying characteristics of a 
good citizen turn out to be only those 
of the best man in a company com- 
mander’s outfit, and if the method of 
developing them in his other men is 
really only a way of making them all 
as near ‘‘best men’’ as possible, then 
the officer should be ready to accept 
his part if only for selfish reasons, for 
while kis is the greatest responsibility, 
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it is also the largest opportunity. 
Elihu Root has said : 


The process (meaning the learning 
of the art of self government) is long 
and laborious, for it is not merely a 
matter of intellectual appreciation, but 
chiefly of development of character. 


This provides the keynote to the 
general training. 

There must be, in addition, to secure 
the best results, some instruction re- 
garding our Government, its manner of 
functioning, the national issues and 
problems, international relations, etc., 
along specific lines. Professor Dole 
sums it up neatly in his book on the 
American citizen: 


If he can perceive the purpose, 
namely, the good of the whole, which 
all useful customs are meant to serve, 
if he can be helped to understand that 
respect and obedience for established 
rules and usages will distinctly enhance 
human welfare and happiness ; if mean- 
while he can see what faults and perils 
threaten society and demand the patri- 
otic effort of each generation, he will 
thus be prepared for that which is the 
aim of all education—to be a good citi- 
zen, provided he has also the moral im- 
pulse to act, for information alone is 
of little value. 


This then is the ‘‘what’’ of the pro- 
posal. Of equal importance is the 
‘*how.’’ How shall the training and 
instruction be put out so that the men 
will not feel that any attempt is being 
made to ‘‘uplift them,’’ which being 
apparent to an American soldier, at 
once makes the whole scheme odious to 
him. 

The methods I would suggest fall 
roughly under four heads: 


1. Training the whole company in 
the course of routine duty and admin- 
istration. 

2. Training the individuals as such 
in the same manner. 


3. Special group instruction not a 
part of military duty. 

4. Special individual instruction, ete. 

The general characteristics, duties 
and rights coincident with good citizen- 
ship will, to a large extent, be com- 
monly learned through 1 and 2; the 
new viewpoint imparting to the routine 
duty, potential possibilities which 
should arouse the officer’s interest suf. 
ficiently to secure some modicum of 
success. Dealing with 3 and 4 will be 
provocative of varying results depend- 
ing on the company commander, but 
by apparently letting the men instruct 
themselves so far as possible; the drag 
and unimaginative perfunctiveness can 
be eliminated. In taking up more spe- 
cifically what is desirable to include in 
the proposed training, I will also state 
directly or by inference under which 
heading a given point best fits. Some 
points may of course be beneficially in- 
cluded under more than one method. 

In our desirable citizens we expect 
to find certain common characteristics 
of body and mind, of speech and ac- 
tion, together with agreement on the 
chief ideals the nation guides on, and 
in viewpoint on important ethical ques- 
tions, doctrines and institutions. 

A neatly dressed, orderly, clean and 
healthy man has made an excellent 
start toward becoming a _ valuable 
member of his community. Such quali- 
fications are moreover indices to other 
less apparent but equally important 
virtues. Method 1 will take care of 
these points in large part. To the 
rigid daily and weekly inspections oi 
individuals, equipment, quarters, and 
mess halls, there should be added the 
habit of checking up on every man not 
coming up to standard wherever and 
whenever noticed. There is no doubt 
but that to even the worst cases, sheer 
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weight of authority may give some de- 
gree of habitual attention to these 
points. 

The question of diet, arising when 
health is mentioned, is taken care of by 
the proper supervision of the mess, 
which is no new duty. Every one 
knows important a factor in 
morale a good mess is, but you never 
have good morale without good health. 
Sports and athletics have a large im- 
portance in keeping men fit. In this 
respect the company commander 
should not be stingy about purchasing 
equipment provided it benefits a large 
number of men. The important thing 
is to see that all participate, and not 
merely the naturally proficient. Inter- 
squad competitions should be encour- 
aged and prizes offered. The personal 
attendance of officers at such affairs 
helps their suecess materially. 

The venereal disease question prop- 
erly comes under the health division. 
It is my belief and experience that the 
best results are produced by taking a 
middle course between giving long lec- 
tures on the immorality involved, and 
saying nothing on the subject. Tell 
the truth as to the results of venereal 
diseases in a talk to the company. The 
truth is bad enough. State the risk 
that is actually run of catching them, 
the value of prophylactic treatment 
don’t overestimate it), the disadvan- 
tages of losing pay and time, and then 
leave it up to each man to decide for 
himself. Don’t think that once in three 
years is often enough to mention the 
subject, however. 

Intemperance is best handled by 
method 2 as occasions arise. This is 
no new duty for the 10th A. W. was 
made with the intention that company 
commanders would try to steer men 
right by personally thought-out cor- 


how 


rective measures in just such cases as 
these. The old idea that ‘‘I don’t care 
how much he drinks so long as he keeps 
out of my way when he is drunk’’ must 
go, and corrective responsibility be ex- 
tended beyond mere eyesight range. 

In all the above we are striving for 
what Colonel Maude affirms is the 
truth about the soldier. Says he: 

They became physically not only 
more capable of hard work, but better 
able to resist sickness and disease. 
They were also better fitted to be the 
fathers of healthy children. 

To show the value of education, en- 
courage the man who is trying to im- 
prove himself and let the fact you 
think well of him be known indirectly 
to the company. See that some good 
literature along with the ‘‘Police Ga- 
zette’’ and Zane Gray finds its way 
into the recreation room. I have never 
found the National Geographic Maga- 
zine left untouched in a pile of trash, 
and interest in foreign lands is akin 
to interest in education. 

A correct attitude toward money 
must be inculeated in various ways. 
The importance of saving by a general 
talk, by keeping after men who start 
savings accounts to increase them, and 
by discouraging borrowing and lend- 
ing, foolish spending and hoarding out 
of circulation (if such a case ever 
arose)! The benefits to be derived 
from wise spending is a fit subject for 
individual advice. I had such an op- 
portunity in the case of a man in the 
Hawaiian Islands who was hesitating 
between a tailor-made uniform and a 
trip to the voleano. The {utility of 
gambling except as a pleasure itself, 
in the long run, should be easily 
demonstrable to anyone needing help 
in that direction. Have him keep a 
record for a while of gains and losses. 
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In developing initiative, every in- 
. dividual should be given opportunities 
which put him ‘‘on his own,’’ such as 
a leader in small tactical problems. 
Initiative where seen should be com- 
mended and encouraged and especially 
should harshness and over-supervision 
by officers and N. C. O.’s be guarded 
against as discouraging the assertion 
of individual ideas. 

Interdependence of individuals and 
groups has no better example than in 
the Army, yet no principle of civilized 
life needs greater emphasis. This doc- 
trine may be brought out through in- 
struction in drills, tactics and games, 
being possible of mention there by 
name, without fear of pedantry. 

The cool-headed, self-controlled citi- 
zen doesn’t join the I. W. W.’s nor 
listen to the Bolshevists. Neither does 
the good soldier fire at wrong targets 
with wrong ranges of his own fault, or 
rebel at unpleasant orders. Self-con- 
trol is a virtue which military neces- 
sity is in some aspects impressed on all 
soldiers as part of their training. 

Thoroughness is taught through ab- 
solute insistence on it. No officer is 
expected to accept (or deliver) less in 
the performance of any military duty. 
An officer ordering a certain thing to 
be done for his personal inspection, 
and then failing to inspect as promised 
or giving only a hasty perfunctory look 
over, will never secure thoroughness in 
his men. When work is found well 
done a word of praise should invariably 
be given. It will often do as much as 
iron-handed methods. 

The value of honor and truthfulness 
can be demonstrated and their presence 
developed by assuming that enlisted 
men possess these qualities until the 
opposite is proven, as is done with of- 
ficers. A company commander s0 


es 


treating his men will find a surprising 
response and a lightening of his own 
work of ‘‘checking up’’ on statements 
by members of the company. Delip. 
quencies in this respect must be treated 
with extreme severity to make the 
trusting attitude of value. A com. 
manding officer of mine once said: ‘‘] 
always believe a man until he deceives 
me and then I never believe him again 
without corroboration.’’ Very few men 
ever were known to deceive him either. 
It made them think. 

Politeness, civility, good manners, 
and in general proper consideration for 
others’ feelings are looked for in an 
officer as a matter of course. Why not 
in. enlisted men if they are in daily as- 
sociation with gentlemen? The saying 
is that a command reflects its leader 
and this remark would be pertinent to 
several points already mentioned. | 
see no reason why greetings, beyond a 
mere salute, between officers and en- 
listed men with whom they are daily 
in contact are out of place as apt to 
break down discipline. We are all 
willing to say ‘‘good morning”’ to the 
sergeant who works in headquarters 
and can do us an occasional favor. Sug- 
gestions on table manners from better 
informed men to their fellows should be 
encouraged. The deference due to age 
is usually coincident with that due of 
military necessity to rank, hence it is 
easily impressed. 

Every good citizen is supposed to 
give cheerful obedience to the will of 
the majority. This seemingly has little 
chance of illustration in the Army, but 
in games and other activities where the 
men choose their own course, recalci- 
trant individuals may be noticed and 
their viewpoint helpfully altered. 

In the Army as well as among office 
holders in civil life, there are many in- 
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stances of abuse of power. Company 
commanders who allow the first ser- 
geant to run the company or N. C. O’s 
to bully the men are fostering the seeds 
of hatred or contempt for established 
authority. When warrants are given 
to N. C. O.’s this subject should be 
mentioned in no uncertain language. 
Rolshevists and deserters come from 
this cause, and they are seldom valua- 
ble additions to any community. 

A sense of duty on the part of a 
citizen with regard to his position as a 
member of a community is essential in 
any Utopia. Duty and the Army seem 
always associated, the popular belief 
being that the soldier does his duty un- 
flinchingly whatever it be, his thoughts 
being on the good of the whole cause. 
Colonel Maude believes that above all 
things they (the soldiers) were taught 
the meaning of the word ‘‘duty.’’ Of- 
ficers should do all they can to make 
this popular conception an assured 
reality. In drills, combat practices, 
ete., the failure of one man to do his 
duty ruins the looks and effect of the 
whole scheme perhaps. Men who re- 
peatedly hear the expression: ‘‘ Each 
of you must do his part to make this 
a suceess,’’ will, when they hear it 
later as a citizen in some town move- 
ment perhaps, realize its general ap- 
plication and reasonableness thereof. 

Respect for law and authority in an 
Army is a supposed necessity on the 
part of enlisted men with the constant 
supervision always about them. In- 
stead of respect, however, it may be 
only contempt or hatred and fear con- 
cealed behind obedience. These wrong 
attitudes result from poor administra- 
tion of the one, and abuse of the other. 
A man discharged with these views 
makes a poor citizen and a fit subject 
for an agitator, especially if he be a 


foreigner or poorly educated in- 
dividual. Either breaking the law and 
**getting away with it’’ or being harsh- 
ly treated for minor infractions there- 
of produce wrong attitudes. The pur- 
pose of the 104th A. W. is largely to 
obviate the latter. Officers must see to 
the former. 

Doing of justice is tremendously 
important in this connection. It con- 
sists of that action best calculated to 
prevent future derelicitions by the of- 
fender. This may be different in one 
ease from what it is in another, al- 
though the offense be the same. Never 
should the idea prevail that a fixed 
punishment for any offense exists and 
*‘pays’’ for the commission thereof. 
In general as to authority, it should be 
remembered that the respect therefor 
is in proportion to its ability to con- 
trol you and efficiently discharge its 
duties, wisely and impartially to ad- 
minister the law. ‘‘One can much more 
willingly honor the usage or obey the 
law after he has seen that it is founded 
in justice.’’ 

Each year we hear complaints of the 
failure of our auto-touring citizens to 
respect the property rights of others. 
For soldiers to see the absolute neces- 
sity for observing this rule, should not 
be difficult, living as they do in such 
close proximity to each other that good 
faith has to be the rule, a breach of it 
leading to such general indignation as 
company commanders who have had a 
petty thief or “‘borrower’’ in their 
company well know. All new men 
should have the rule and its reason 
explained to them. 

In time of war every good American 
becomes actively and intensely patri- 
otic, seeking to demonstrate his love of 
country by service of a kind best cal- 
culated to support and defend her in- 
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terests. At other times his love and 
gratitude toward his country, having 
no such dramatic outlet for expression, 
sink into the background of every- 
day life. Only the soldier has a 
daily opportunity to pay homage to 
the intangible composite spirit and 
ideal we call America. And as a cere- 
mony has no benefit if done merely to 
get through with it, the particular duty 
of the company commander is to see 
that retreat in his organization is all 
that it should be. Men take their cues 
from officers in many things, and to 
see a group of the former run and 
dodge into doors and windows to es- 
cape saluting at retreat can have but 
one effect. Strict attention to saluting 
the colors and the paying of the proper 
honor or salute wherever and when- 
ever the national anthem is played 
should always be enjoined. 

If a company commander conscien- 
tiously applied all the above sugges- 
tions to his daily routine, he would un- 
doubtedly have made a good start on 
the desired training, but where possi- 
ble and in any event to really complete 
it, he should (and if truly interested 
would) desire his men to know some- 
thing about the elementary facts con- 
cerning our Government; our national 
issues and problems, sectional problems 
and international relations. Means for 
communicating these will be different, 
varying with the officer and the type 
of his men. As stated before, the best 
results will be obtained by keeping the 
schoolmaster methods out of sight and 
allowing the men to at least think they 
are instructing themselves. 

The whole matter might be intro- 
duced in the following way : Some day 
during a rest at drill or instruction of 
some sort, ask some man a question 
loudly enough so all can hear, such as: 


‘‘How is the President of the Uniteg 
States elected?’’ or ‘‘If the Presiden 
won’t sign a bill what can Congres 
do?’’ Most soldiers, if not frightened 
by formality, are ready to give an opin- 
ion on, or argue about anything from 
automobile engines to the fourth dimen 
sion. Hence, little trouble should he 
experienced in getting an answer and 
an argument. If the first answers are 


correct, ask harder questions until the 
company being ‘‘stumped”’ you remark 
that they seem rather ignorant on mat- 
ters concerning their own Government. 


but that you will excuse from reveille 
for one week (or some such reward 
the first man who can correctly answer 
ten questions on this subject with 
twenty-four hours to look up the 
answers. Several are bound to volun- 
teer. Drop the matter, however, for 
the time but in a few days post th 
questions on the bulletin board, in- 
cluding a couple of hard ones, with a 
notice that any contestants will turn 
in their papers to you or the first ser- 
geant within the time set. 

There is little danger of one man 
telling all the others for only one can 
win. 

Announce the winner publicly and 
read or post his answers. If interest 
seems to be aroused, suggest that for 
ten days you will ask ten questions 
daily and the three men who correctly 
answer the greatest number out of the 
hundred will be rewarded. Men like 
competitions, you can’t get away from 
it, and if you run a ‘‘standing to date’’ 
report on the board in addition it wi! 
have the effect such things have at this 
school where at all hours you can see 
student officers gazing at their class 
standing with modest pride or de- 
termination born of being ‘‘in three 
figures.’’ 
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Even if all have not joined in this 
(and they won’t have), the non-partici- 
pants cannot have escaped hearing and 
learning something. Repeat the course 
in a reasonable time, barring former 
winners and you will find new con- 
testants and more information. 

To stimulate interest in the other 
points to be covered, a company club 
could be formed initiated by some N. 
Cc. O. This could meet weekly or bi- 
weekly, say in the mess hall immediate- 
ly following supper. A special supper 
should be arranged for these nights as 
showing the captain’s interest therein. 
The running of this club should be en- 
tirely in the men’s hands. It could 
handle company athletics, recommenda- 
tions for additions to the recreation 
room, ete., being perhaps ostensibly 
formed for that purpose. 

Some entertainment such as music 
should be furnished for the first meet- 
ing and cigars and cigarettes from the 
company fund could not fail to help 
out. The company commander would, 
of course, be invited, and dropping in 
for a moment only could easily suggest, 
after giving hearty approval and praise 
to the scheme, that in case they run out 
of entertainment material, a few snap- 
py impromtu debates along with box- 
ing, ete., would provide real fun and 
interest. 

Officers who have been to a univer- 
sity may remember how they enjoyed 
the regular meetings of some society, 
honor or otherwise, with the usual ban- 
quet preceding, and that almost invari- 
ably some sort of debate arose each 
time. Why, then, would not enlisted 
men like the same thing, provided they 
were not hustled into it or had its con- 
trol taken from them? It’s in the 
American blood to like banquets and 
belonging to clubs. 


Once the club was established, it 
would be but a step, if carefully done, 
to inject occasionally, discussions on 
topics of national interest, or talks by 
members on economic, social, financial 
or agricultural problems as viewed 
from their experience in residing or 
soldiering in a certain locality. Talks 
on customs and habits of peoples in 
such places as the Philippines, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Alaska, ete., by those 
who have served there would be lis- 
tened to with interest. The one who 
has traveled is usually glad to display 
his information, so getting a man to 
speak isn’t so very hard. 

If a presidential campaign is on in 
the country a most excellent chance 
is afforded, for interest in national! 
topics is more genuine and universal 
then than at any other time. 

Invited speakers of as much rank or 
civilian prominence as possible (all 
other things considered) would comple- 
ment the dignity of the club and make 
its members feel they had ‘‘something 
on’’ the other companies. For anyone 
to come and give such a series of lec- 
tures as Major Wilbur gave on foreign 
countries, would, I know, be a fine 
thing and a safe one so far as holding 
interest. 

Aside from all this and even if it 
is not thought desirable, much can be 
taught the men of a company when 
stationed in certain localities about 
their country, which information will 
broaden their viewpoint as citizens and 
increase their fund of general informa- 
tion. For instance, I know of a cap- 
tain who arranged an all-day trip 
through the National Capital for his 
company, which he personally con- 
ducted, taking in the House, Senate, 
White House, Congressional Library, 
War Department, ete. General Persh- 
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ing himself talked to them and compli- 
mented the captain on his idea. Al- 
though the trip with meals and extras 
cost each man some ten dollars, nearly 
all were anxious to go to other places 
of interest in the same way. When any 
one industry is the chief occupation in 
a region, the company could well be 
acquainted therewith. That makes 
travel of value. To see a cannery, cot- 
ton mill, sugar mill, coal mine, saw 
mill, auto factory, shipyard, ete., may 
be to some day give a man a sounder 
view on capital and labor than he 
would have gotten from newspapers 
and magazines. 

It may be answered to all the fore- 
going that it is foolishly outside of the 
realm of an officer’s activity. It is not. 
‘*The essential feature of the present 
condition is that the burden and duty 
of government rest on all men.’’ Ab- 


stention is impossible under the condi. 
tions of modern life and modern popv- 
lar government. You have to be con- 
nected somehow, either to be worked 
on or to do the working on others. How 
much better the latter. 

Again, it may be claimed that I do 
not know enlisted men sufficiently and 
that they will not respond. I do not 
elaim all will, but actual experience has 
proven to me that enough will to make 
the effort well worthwhile. 

If the argument is that we are under- 
paid, overworked, and unappreciated 
so why take on new duties, then | 
would say that if the old duties landed 
us where we are, the new ones can’t 
hurt us. At any rate, I’d rather be- 
long to an appreciated underpaid army 
than an unappreciated underpaid one, 
for the former may some day have its 
pay raised. 


D 


Farnsworth Trophy Medal 
The Farnsworth trophy medal was 
won this year by Captain Lloyd S. 
Spooner, Infantry, a member of the 
Infantry team at the National Matches. 
This medal is presented by Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth, chief 
of Infantry, to the Infantryman mak- 
ing the highest score in the President’s 


match at the national shoot. 


It is a 


handsome bronze medal consisting of a 
six-pointed star with the points inter- 
woven in a wreath, the center contain- 
ing a figure of a doughboy. 

Captain Spooner is on duty as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where the medal will be presented to 
him with appropriate ceremonies. 








Athletics in the Army 


Lieut. F. E. Charlton, 53d Infantry 


‘OOK’IT the soldiers 

“in the truck!’’ This 
from a very small 
boy with a very dirty 
face. 

*‘Hully Smoke, 
look at ’em in the 
baseball suits.’’ This 
from a smaller boy 
with a dirtier face. 

“Wonder who 

they’re gonna play; bet they have 
some team!’’ 

These youthful but ardent remarks 
directed a casual bystander’s atten- 
tion to a five-tomr Q. M. C. truck that 
was transporting the Fort base- 
ball team to its second game of the 
season at the break-neck speed of 
seventeen miles an hour. 

They had lost their first game, but 
four hours later when that same truck 
had arrived back at the fort, their 
morale had risen three notches. The 
score was seven to three in favor of 
the Doughboys. Likewise the morale 
of the post raised one notch. 

A few months before this, the post 
basketball team had helped keep up 
the esprit of these same Doughboys, 
and bowling, basketball, baseball and 
track had been doing the same thing 
all over the Army. 

If athleties and clean sports have 
been doing that very thing—helping 
to keep up the old morale—perhaps 
it is worth looking into a little and 
analyzing. 

Why is it that our colleges and uni- 
versities have for decades emphasized 





athletics? Why is it that every lead- 
ing university and even high school 
has its football and baseball team? 

The principle of ‘‘a sound mind in 
a sound body’’ is one reason. How- 
ever, the basic, underlying reason is 
that athletics give morale, spirit, pep 
and teamwork to any organization, 
whether it be civil or military. Edu- 
eators are cognizant of the fact that 
that tangible something known to us 
as morale is essential to the success 
of any organization or institution. 

And right at this period of re- 
organization and adjustment in the 
service anything that adds to the 
esprit, teamwork and contentment of 
the Army is of inestimable value. 
Athietics is that thing. 

Every post should and does have its 
baseball team. Almost every com- 
manding officer realizes the value of 
a twilight baseball league formed 
from company teams and the equal 
value of a frequent battalion or regi- 
mental track meet. 

Very recently at one of our western 
forts at which are stationed some 
three hundred men the first track and 
field meet of the season was held. The 
officers of the battalion wondered if 
enough interest could be aroused for 
such an event. The meet started at 
eight o’clock in the morning and when 
mess call sounded it wasn’t heard. 
There was too much interest being 
taken in the final event—the tug of 
war. Company ‘‘M’’ won by a few 
points. Company ‘‘L”’ still maintains 
that if Private B—— (who weighed 
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two hundred and ten pounds) hadn’t 
been in the hospital they would have 
used him as an anchor in the tug of 
war and won the meet. Company ‘‘L’’ 
argues that it was plain luck that 
Company ‘‘M’’ won first and second 
place in the two-twenty and that 
there is no question about their win- 
ning the second meet by at least fif- 
teen points. 

The athletic officer at this post has 
now been directed to arrange for a 
similar match once a month. 

Is it reasonable to believe that Pri- 
vate R—— will think about going A. 
W. O. L. when his mind is set on win- 
ning the hundred-yard dash next 
month? And Private Q—— who has 
just been issued the baseball uniform 
of the winning team has forgotten all 
visions of ‘‘Over the Hill.’’ 

This same principle is working all 
over the Army. Private K , who 
is stationed at the Presidio, firmly be- 
lieves that he is a very essential ele- 
ment of the Army as first baseman. 
Set. M maintains that Fort Rus- 
sell is a mighty fine post since he was 
quarterback on the Infantry football 
team last fall. 

Now, for a brief trip to the ‘‘Sunny 
South.’’ We arrived at the Infantry 
School a few months ago to find that 
although Camp Benning had changed 
its name to Fort Benning it had not 
changed its resolution to have a fast 
basketball team. Sunday afternoon 
the polo field was being used to good 
advantage and now the Twenty-Ninth 
Infantry and even the dusky labor 
battalion is paying homage to King 
Baseball. 

Now, let us take a look at Camp 
Grant as it was in August, 1921. The 
Citizen’s Military Training Camp has 
been in full swing for several weeks. 








One thousand young men from the of. 
fices, shops and schools of Illinois and 
Wisconsin are beginning to look like 
soldiers. 

When they arrived they were rather 
pale-faced, flat-chested and didn’t eat 
very much. Now they don’t even 
seem to notice that they are carrying 
a full pack that weighed exactly one 
ton to start with. They seem to take 
interest in everything in general and 
their morale is excellent. They will 
soon leave Camp Grant with four-inch 
chest expansions, good appetites and 
a mighty good impression of Uncle 
Sam’s fighting force. 

Have athletics played a part in the 
success of this C. M. T. Camp? They 
certainly have—a very important part. 
Each company had a team in the Twi- 
light Baseball League. Each man 
knew something of tug of war, group 
games, and mass athletics. Two offi- 
cers were detailed for this important 
phase of the work and August 16 
found those two officers very busily 
engaged in managing a track and fiel 
meet that was run on a very large 
scale. Every man took part in at least 
one event, with the exception of an un- 
fortunate few who were residing in 
the hospital with some minor ailment. 

Similar events were taking place 
about this time in similar camps all 
over the country and these citizen sol- 
diers were soon to take very favorable 
impressions of the Army back to their 
home towns. Thousands of young men 
were soon to be given very favorable 
and interesting accounts of the Army 
and their experience in these camps to 
audiences of American families who, 
prior to the war, took very little in- 
terest in affairs military. 

Yes, athletics have played and will 
continue to play a very important part 
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in the Citizen’s Military Training 
Camp system. 

Mass athletics were of great value 
in the training of our National Army. 

Clean sports of all kinds have found 
a place to stay in the Regular Army. 

Mass athletics! What is meant by 
the term? By mass athletics we mean 
any form of sports by which a great 
number of men may receive physical 
training, at the same time in a palat- 
able form.’ 

Group games, requiring no other 
equipment than a few medicine balls 
or a simple soccer ball, are excellent 
means of giving physical training to 
the mass. Tugs of war, relay races, 
short cross-country runs, mass boxing 
and wall sealing, are also good ways 
of bringing muscular strength, gen- 
eral health and bodily vigor to great 
numbers of men. They are excellent 
means because interest and the spirit 
of competition is kept up and a coordi- 
nation of mind and muscle is obtained 
that is difficult to get through ordi- 
nary means of setting-up exercises and 
callisthenies. 

The foremost thought in the minds 
of athletic officers in working out 
schedules and planning for field and 
track meets and all forms of physical 
training should be to arrange to bring 
the maximum amount of physical 
training to the mass. In track meets, 
rather than to endeavor to break ree- 
ords and to develop a few exceptional 
athletes, he should endeavor to have 
every individual man in an organiza- 
tion take part in some event. In this 
way the benefit to be derived is two- 
fold; it keeps up interest and gives 
physical development to organizations 
rather than to a few individuals. At 


the same time it builds up a very de- 
sirable spirit of competition. 

In bayonet training care is always 
taken not to allow the period to be- 
come monotonous. As soon as a soldier 
shows any indication that he wants to 
look at his watch, the training loses 
its value. Periods are therefore more 
or less brief and instruction is given 
with vigor and snap. The principle 
applies to all forms of callisthenics 
and exercises. As soon as interest be- 
gins to lag the training loses its 
value. 

It is therefore believed that the 
usual morning period of setting-up ex- 
ercises and physical training should 
be somewhat varied so as to keep up 
interest and avoid monotony. Instead 
of the usual rest periods, five or six 
good exercises should be given with 
vigor. Two good group games or 
some form of relay race should follow 
and the period could be ended with 
one or two simple exercises. Occasion- 
ally, say once every week or two, 
an entire period could be used to ad- 
vantage for mass athletics. This 
period might include equipment races 
or some form of games such as mass 
soccer. 

It is also believed that greater re- 
sults could be obtained if the morn- 
ing period of physical drill be con- 
ducted by battalion instead of by com- 
pany, except in the case of recruit in- 
struction. A higher standard of effi- 
ciency in this type of work can be ob- 
tained if the instruction is handled by 
an officer whose duty it is to specialize 
in mass athletics and all forms of phy- 
sical training. 

Great care should be taken in select- 





*See “Mass Physical Training,” published by U. S. Infantry Association. 
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ing an athletic officer. He should first 
of all like the work, secondly, he 
should not be afraid of work. Above 
all he should possess energy and per- 
sonality. The young officer who has 
had experience in college athletics is 
an excellent type. 

Athletics have a connection with 
the oft-quoted statement that ‘‘suc- 
cess in battle is the ultimate object of 


all military training.’’ There is no 
question that all forms of clean sports 
and physical training develop team. 
work, self-confidence, mental alert. 
ness, self-reliance and last, but not 
least, that something that is known t, 
us as morale, 

Clean sports have their place in the 


service. Let us not underestimate 


their value. 


oy 


The Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 


The author of this book has selected 
twenty-eight principles of minor tac- 
ties and has illustrated these principles 
in a series of six solutions to the same 
problem, following the general plan of 
its prototype ‘‘The Defense of Duffer’s 
Drift.’’ 

This book will be of interest to per- 
sons of two widely separated stand- 
points. From the civilian standpoint 
it will do much to dispel the popular 
ignorance and the exaggerated esti- 
mate of what may be expected of un- 
trained officers in modern conditions of 
warfare. 

On the other hand, for those who are 
beginning their military education this 
book presents in an interesting man- 
ner some of the fundamental principles 
of minor tactics of offensive combat. 

The author’s critisisms are just and 
reasonable and his conclusions—gener- 
ally obvious to soldiers—that untrained 
officers can not be effective instruments 
in the hands of a commander, are 
worthy of more public attention than 
they are likely to obtain. 

J. A. McA. 
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Points on Investment 
Maj. A. G. Rudd, U. S. A. Retired 


O savings are too 
small to safeguard. 
The 45-story Wool- 
worth Building of 
New York City was 
built from nickels 
and dimes. 

1. Don’t confuse 
speculation with in- 
vestment. 

2. Speculation is 
the mania to get rich quick—by 
gambling. Few have ever succeeded. 
Ponzi, of Boston, did temporarily, but 
the 5,000 whose money he got, all lost. 
Your chances of winning on specula- 
tion in the long run are just about in 
that proportion. Speculation is buy- 
ing primarily because you think or 
hope the stock is going up. 

3. Investment is lending your money 
where it will be safe and, at the same 
time, yield you a fair rate of interest— 
buying for income. 

4. The cardinal principles of invest- 
ment follow. Consider each and all of 
them fully before you part with your 
money : 

(a) Safety of principal is of first 
consideration. Everything else is sec- 
ondary. Unless you will acknowledge 
this you do not seek to invest, but to 
gamble. Safety means real security— 
not notes nor promises. Government 
bonds, earefully selected bonds of rail- 
roads and public utilities, first mort- 
gages on income-producing and market- 
able real estate, well seasoned preferred 
stock and the best of savings banks 
pretty well cover the field. 





(6) Marketability means ability to 
sell quickly. If you may have to turn 
your investment into cash on short no- 
tice highly marketable securities (such 
as Liberty bonds) are desirable. If 
you merely desire to draw the income 
for a number of years the degree of 
marketability is of less importance. 
You pay for high marketability—that 
is, your rate of interest is generally 
less. 

(c) Yield is the income you derive 
from your investment. Do not expect 
too much or you may sacrifice safety. 

(d) Diversification means ‘‘Don’t 


put all your eggs in one basket.’’ It 
Divide your in- 


is a sound principle. 
vestments. 

5. There is no secret about safe in- 
vestments. Any bank or reputable 
broker is familiar with them. 

6. Invest! Don’t speculate! Make 
your dollars work instead of play. 

7%. Don’t ‘‘sleep on’’ any invest- 
ment. Dollars must have attention 
just like a business. A good invest- 
ment today may be a poor one next 
month, Before you have actually 
purchased a stock or bond that you 
consider an investment go to your 
bank and inquire what it will lend 
you on it. Perhaps you will change 
your mind about buying it. 

8. As a rule, the higher the inter- 
est rate the greater the risk of prin- 
cipal. The best investments do not 
need to pay unusual rates to attract 
capital. 

9. Pay no attention to ‘‘tips.’’ The 
market goes up when more people 
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wish to buy than to sell, and vice 
versa. Tips are often spread to create 
a buying sentiment so that some 
sharper can unload at some ‘‘dam- 
phool’s’’ expense. 

10. Hard times depress stocks and 
tend to divert capital into bonds. 
Good times elevate stocks while bonds 
may be neglected. 

11. Don’t buy or lend on sentiment. 
Contribute to charity if you want, but 
when you invest demand the best se- 
curity. Give you dollars some brains. 


12. A note, ordinarily, is no se- 
curity. 

13. Installment ‘‘investments’’ are 
dangerous. The stock isn’t yours un- 
til you possess it. Buy less and pay 
cash, unless you are positive of the 
integrity of your broker. Don’t 
spend ‘‘paper’’ profits. They are 
never yours until you cash them in 
and, on a margin account, are no more 
secure than your broker. 

14. Six per cent beats all games of 
chance. 


D 


The Sales Tax 


‘‘The fairest method of taxation is 
found in the sales tax, so called. It 
is the most easily, cheaply and cer- 
tainly collected. It has been found in 
other countries to be practicable, satis- 
factory and successful. The tendency 
is to make persons more economical 
and saving. The sales tax is just be- 
cause it leaves to everyone the oppor- 
tunity to decide what the amount shall 
be over and above actual necessity. It 
is less difficult to collect large amounts 
and works less hardship to honest peo- 
ple because it is so widely distributed. 
A cent each to twenty men is twice as 
much as ten cents to one man. Under 
the present income-tax laws the cost of 
collection is unreasonably large, and 
many who are able to pay escape. For 
the good of all the people as a net 
result a sales tax is desirable.’’—Z. H. 


Gary. 
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The Infantry School 


HE report of the 
Board of Officers for 
the study of the 
Army school system, 
which has been pub- 
lished, gives the mis- 
sion of the Infantry 
School to be: 

To train competent 





6. BAYONET 


Practical instruction. | in bayo 0- 
net fighting. 


. USE OF INSTRUMENTS... 


Practical instruction in opera- 
tion of all instruments used 
in connection with Infantry 
weapons. 


. MACHINE GUNS... 


Drill; technique, “machine ‘gun 


mathematies ; theoretical and 
practical instruction in de- 
livering all classes of fire ; com- 
bat practice; marksmanship; 
training of machine gun units. 
EE EEE 


leaders of Infantry 

units and provide in- 
structors for the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, Organized Reserve, R. 
0. T. C., and C. M. T. C, 


The complete program of training Drill; technique; theoretical 


and practical instruction in de- 
livering all classes of fire; 
marksmanship and field firing. 
. 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR 
Drill; technique theoretical 
and practical instruction in 


for the several courses included in the 
school is as follows: 


CoMPANY OFFICERS’ COURSE 


Scope:—Technique and tactics of all 
Infantry units to include the company service firing; marksmanship 
with a brief course on the battalion and and field firing. 
regiment. . MUSKETRY .. = 

Duration of course:—October 1 to Range estimation ; target ‘des- 
May 31. ignation; fire descipline ; fire 

PROGRAM control; application and effect 
Approxi. of fire; combat exercises to in- 


hours clude the rifle section. 
. OPENING EXERCISES AND OR- 


GANIZATION OF CLASS 

2. RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP... 

Preparation exercises; range 

practice; methods of coaching 

and instructing. 

3. PIsTOL MARKSMANSHIP 
Preparatory exercises; range 
practice; methods of coaching 
and instructing. 

. AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 
Preparatory exercises; range 
practice; methods of coaching 
and instructing. 

5. GRENADES 

Explosives and mechanism of 

grenades; throwing of inert 

and live grenades; firing rifle 
grenades. 





. MILITARY SKETCHING AND MAP 


READING . - 

To include ‘practical: work in 
making and reading military 
maps. 


. AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS... 


Interpretation and restitution. 


. DRILL AND COMMAND... 


Practical instruction i in Infan- 
try drill to include the com- 
pany and correct methods in 
giving commands. 


5. TACTICS .. 


Detailed course on n all Infantry 
units to include the company, 
with brief course on the bat- 
talion and regiment in associa- 
tion with supporting arms. The 
above instruction will cover 
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16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


the employment of Infantry in 
the field as laid down in 
Training Regulations; the em- 
ployment of other arms and 
services, with which the Infan- 
try as a regiment or smaller 
unit is associated, sufficient in 
scope to insure intelligent co- 
operation; Infantry liaison; 
logistics; tank tactics; combat 
intelligence for Infantry; or- 
ganization of the ground and 
field fortification; movements 
by truck and rail; writing of 
messages ; estimate of the situ- 
ation and the preparation and 
issuance of verbal and written 
combat orders; preparation of 
problems; mechanism of solv- 
ing problems; conduct of map 
maneuvers. The organization 
of all Infantry units and func- 
tions of battalion, regimental 
and brigade staffs will also be 
covered. 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
The mechanics of instruction 
in general; special problems 
which confront regular officers 
when instructing the Nationa! 
Guard, O. R. C., C. M. T. C., 
and R. O. T. C. 
ARMY OF THE UNITED States 
Organization of the Army of 
the United States to bring out 
clearly the role and functions 
of each of the component ele- 
ments. 
PsYCHOLOGY 
Military psychology. 
MILITARY HISTORY. 
Critical study of selected cam- 
paigns. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING... 
Practical exercises designed to 
fit the officer to conduct 
courses in physical training 
and massed athletics upon of- 
ficer’s return to his regiment. 
CaRE OF ANIMALS AND STABLE 
MANAGEMENT 








. Such instruction and practice 


in equitation as local condi- 
tions may permit. 
Total 





12 


66 


93 


25 


—_— 


1084 


THE ADVANCED CouRSE 


Scope:—The technique and tactic 
of all Infantry units from the ba. 
talion to the brigade, both inclusive. 

Nore :—In formulating the program 
for the advanced course consideration 
was given to the fact that student of. 
ficers, pursuing this course in the in. 
mediate future, will, in no case, be 
graduates of the Company Officers’ 
Course and therefore the same matter, 
consisting principally of the technique 
of Infantry weapons and the tactics of 
smaller Infantry units, frequently ap. 
pear in both courses. Students of the 
advanced course would not be able to 
cope successfully with the tactics and 
technique of units from the Infantry 
battalion to the brigade without hav- 
ing first been given some instruction in 
those subjects. In time, when officers 
pursuing the advanced course are 
graduates of the Company Officers’ 
Course, or of similar courses hereto- 
fore provided for, this review can be 
eliminated and the advanced course 
probably considerably curtailed in 
point of duration. 

Duration of course:—October 1 to 
May 31. 

PROGRAM 


Approxi 
hours 


1. OPENING EXERCISES AND OR- 
GANIZATION OF CLASS... ° 

2. RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP... 50) 
Preparatory exercises; range 
practice; methods of coaching 
and instructing. 

3. PisTOL MARKSMANSHIP... 25 
Preparatory exercises; range 
practice; methods of coaching 
and instructing. 

4. AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 15 
Preparatory exercises; range 
practice; methods of coaching 
and instructing. 

5. GRENADES 6 
Explosives and mechanism of 
grenades; demonstrations of 
live hand and rifle grenades. 

6. Bayonet 10 


or 











Conferences and demonstra- 
tions of bayonet fighting and 
construction of bayonet fields. 
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_ Use OF INSTRUMENTS 
Practical instruction in opera- 
tion of all instruments used 
in connection with Infantry 
weapons. 





Drill, technique; machine gun 
mathematics; theoretical and 
practical instruction in de- 
livering all classes of fire ; com- 
bat practice; marksmanship ; 
training of machine gun units. 
_ 37 MM. GUN 
Drill; technique; theoretical 
and practical instruction in de- 
livering all classes of fire; 
marksmanship and field firing. 
_ 8-INCH TRENCH MORTAR... 
Drill; technique; theoretical 
and practical instruction in 
service firing; marksmanship 
and field firing. 

. MUSKETRY 
Range estimation ; target des- 
ignation; fire discipline; fire 
control; application and effect 
of fire; combat exercises to in- 
elude the rifie section. 








2. MILITARY SKETCHING AND MAP 


READING 
To include practical work in 
making and reading military 
maps. 





3. AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Interpretation and restitution. 
. Tactics 
Detailed course on all Infantry 
units from the battalion to the 
brigade (both inclusive), in 
association with supporting 
arms, with a review of small 
units to inelude the company. 
The above instruction will 
cover the employment of In- 
fantry in the field as laid down 
in Training Regulations; the 
employment of other arms and 





135 


29 


21 


39 


62 


518 
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. PsycHoLocy 


services with which the Infan- 
try as a brigade or smaller 
unit is associated, sufficient in 
scope to insure intelligent co- 
operation ; logistics; tank tac- 
ties; combat intelligence for 
Infantry, organization of the 
ground and field fortification ; 
movements by truck and rail ; 
writing of messages; estimate 
of the situation and the prepa- 
ration and issuance of verbal 
and written combat orders; 
preparation of problems; me- 
chanism of solving problems; 
conduct of map maneuvers; 
organization of all Infantry 
units and functions of batta- 


lion, regimental and brigade 
staffs. 


. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


The mechanics of instruction 
in general; special problems 
which confront regular officers 
when instructing the National 
Guard, O. R. C., C. M. T. C., 
and R. O. T. C. 


. ARMY OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Organization of the Army of 
the United States to bring out 
clearly the role and functions 
of each of the component ele- 
ments. 





Military psychology. 


. MILITARY HISTORY 


Critical study of selected cam- 
paigns. 


. PHYSICAL TRAINING... 


Demonstrations of massed 
athletics and physical training. 


. CARE OF ANIMALS AND STABLE 


MANAGEMENT 





. Such instruction and practice 


in equitation as local condi- 
tions may permit. 
Total 














Quarters 


“Quarters, Quarters, Who’s Got the Quarters?” 


Capt. H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 





HEY had called him 
‘‘Happy’’ in his regi- 
ment. Unbound by 
the shackles of mar- 
ried eestacy, the 
quarters situation in 
the garrison had held 
no terrors for him. 
He was wont to say 
that he could sleep 
anywhere, with a 
boulder for a pillow and a newspaper 
as a blanket. From the yarns told 
of his exploits, moreover, ‘‘Happy’”’ 
had on more than one occasion demon- 
strated that this was no idle boast— 
that is, after late sessions at the Cafe 
Billiard in Goneourt. His denials of 
these reports were fervent enough. 
But the bachelors held them to be the 
truth. And so they were accepted by 
the regiment. 

Back to the States he brought his 
nonchalant attitude as to lodgings. Be 
his home a wooden shack in a war 
cantonment, a tent on the hike, or 
palatial chambers in an officers’ club, 
he smiled his way unconcernedly 
about his duties. 

But the ‘‘old man’’ made him ad- 
jutant one day. And here was 
**Happy’s’’ undoing. 

For a while even in his new posi- 
tion the question of quarters bothered 
him but little. 

**Captain, I am going on leave of 
absence for two weeks,’’ quoth the 
colonel one morning. ‘‘There is just 











one small matter I want you to look 
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after in my absence. Six officers and 
their families have been ordered to 
this post from Germany. They will 
probably arrive next week. See that 
they are properly quartered. Other. 
wise the post should run itself. Order 
my car, please.’’ 

‘‘Hum, hhum, hhhum. Where are 
we goin’ to put ’em? That’s the ques- 
tion,’’ whistled the adjutant. 

A census showed sixteen sets of 
married officers’ quarters, and twenty 
families to be cared for. Six bachelors 
cluttered up the officers’ club. 

Br-r-r-r-ing. ‘‘Major Black, Corps 
Area speaking. I am glad to inform 
you, Captain, that two more officers 
have been assigned to your command 
from the Infantry School. You can 
expect them within three or four days. 
Married? Oh, yes, both of them. Nice 
day, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Happy’”’ wasn’t so sure that it was 
a nice day. In fact, he felt a little 
faint that night. Even his sumptuous 
appetite of former days failed him. 

Quarters, where they were, what 
they were, how they were—basic com- 
munications, memoranda, telegrams— 
requests, demands, and entreaties, 
dealing with the roofs necessary to 
cover the present and incoming officer 
personnel were his one concern for 
days to come. 

The frolicsome bachelor crowd en- 
joyed his predicament immensely. The 
possible reduction in the monthly mess 
bill due to ‘‘Happy’s’’ curtailed con- 
sumption of food filled them with glee. 
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‘‘You’ll have to put some one in 
your room, Hap, and you can sleep 
on the pool table,’’ suggested Ryan 
with great gusto. 

That gave ‘‘Happy’’ an idea—the 
drowning man’s straw. All afternoon 
he pondered over it. Surely the 
merry bachelors would not object to 
doubling, even tripling up. If three 
went into each of the commodious 
two-room suites, cover from the ele- 
ments might be found in the rest of 
the building for four families. Cer- 
tainly the arrangement would not be 
very desirable. But it would have its 
advantages over tent life on the pa- 
rade ground. Yes, it would work out 
fine. 

He whistled his way into the mess 
that evening to the astonishment of 
his compatriots. With a vengeance 
he attacked the soup. 

‘Say, fellows, you know this quar- 
ters situation and... ”’ 

‘“‘For the love of the purple cat, 
don’t start that stuff again,’’ growled 
‘“‘Stumpy.”’ 

“From your joyous appearance,”’ 
ventured ‘‘Slim,’’ ‘‘methought the 
newcomers had all been drowned com- 
ing up the Narrows.’’ 

“‘Be serious, just a moment. I know 
you all so well that I feel sure you 
wouldn’t object to... ”’ 

“‘Stumpy”’ smelt a rat and poised 
his soup spoon. 

“‘Felt sure that you won’t mind get- 
ting together three in a suite so that 
we can put four families in... ”’ 

Then the deluge. 

“You poor fish,’’ bellowed Ryan. 
“Have howling kids around this 
place? What do you think this is? 
Women in a bachelors’ building, and 
kids stealing my golf balls?’’ 

‘Baby carriages to stumble over at 
night on the porch!’’ snorted ‘‘Slim.’’ 


‘“What’s this man’s Army coming to, 
anyway? That is the utmost limit.’’ 

**Stumpy’’ could do no more than 
gasp for breath at the very idea of 
the sacrilegious proposal. 

The once ‘‘Happy’’ beat a hasty re- 
treat. His fitful rest that night com- 
prised a confused mass of dreams of 
bachelor officers living in enormous 
barracks constructed in the shape of 
baby carriages. There were dark 
rings about his eyes the next morning. 
He dragged himself wearily to the 
headquarters’ building. Taunts fol- 
lowed him from the windows of the 
officers’ club—remarks as to ‘‘making 
a nursery out of the club’’ and ‘“‘serv- 
ing afternoon tea in the pool room.’’ 

Br-r-r-ing. The adjutant took the 
receiver gingerly. 

‘This is Colonel White, Captain. 
Lieutenant Colonel Green and myself 
have received radio instructions to 
report to Fort Blank at once. We 
would like to get a detail to move 
our things tomorrow, if that be possi- 
ble, from both houses and... ”’ 

**Colonel, you can have the whole 
garrison. Thank you, sir, thank you. 
I’ll see that you get trucks, men, me- 
chanics, everything you want. Thank 
you for ’phoning, sir, thank you!’’ 

His whole frame shook with a sigh 
of relief. The wife of Major Brown 
was not slow to express a desire to 
move into Colonel White’s vacated 
quarters. ‘‘Happy,’’ rejoicing in the 
little crumbs of providential kindness, 
granted the request with alacrity. 
Even the fact that Captain Blue and 
the lieutenant who was his next door 
neighbor also wanted to move up two 
houses phased him not at all. 

So the next day was moving day 
on the post. Officers’ row was a con- 
gestion of tables, trunks, pianos, sew- 
ing machines, and bedsteads. Every 
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available soldier was on the job from 
morn to night. By nightfall the sum 
total of the day’s labors showed near- 
ly every officer on the post moved and 
two empty homes to help relieve the 
pending shortage. Even two sets of 
vacant quarters were a gold mine to 
‘‘Happy.’’ He slept well that night 
undaunted by the grumbling of the 
still outraged bachelors. 

With optimistic determination he 
started off early the next morning to 
tackle what remained of the quarters 
problem. 

Br-r-ring. ‘‘Good morning. Yes, 
this is the adjutant. Oh, Colonel 
White. Did you leave someth ‘ 
What?. .. Huh? ... You and Colonel 
Green are ordered back to this. . . You 
want your old quarters?. . . eh?’’ 

‘‘Happy’’ dropped the receiver with 
a crash. He heard sweet birds war- 
bling until the alarmed bugler dashed 
a glass of cold water in his face. 

Colonel White and Colonel Green 
were coming back to the post ‘‘He 
marched them up the hill, and then 
he marched them down again,”’ sang 
the soldiers gleefully as they carted 
the effects of the colonel, the lieuten- 
ant colonel, the major, the captain, 
and the lieutenant back to their for- 
mer abodes. 

The ‘‘medico’’ ordered ‘‘Happy’”’ 
on sick report that afternoon. His 
case was serious, so he said, tapping 
his forehead significantly. ‘‘Slim’’ 
pulled his bunk into the same room 
that night to watch over his friend. 
‘‘Quarters? You want some? I want 
some, too. Who’s got ‘em? Where 
are they? They were here last night, 
weren’t they?’’ mumbled ‘‘Happy’’ 
as he tossed from side to side the 
whole night through. 

He had improved some by the next 


afternoon, enough to visit the office. 
But the medical officer ordered that 
assignments to quarters would have to 
wait and that the adjutant was to be 
kept free from any worry on the lodg- 
ing question. 

Br-r-ring. A shaky hand picked up 
the receiver. 

**Supply officer speaking. Glad to 
hear that you are feeling better. But 
I’ve got a growl. You know that last 
load of beef we got in from the base, 
well the hindquarters were . . . hello 
cae... 

**Happy’”’ had crumpled up. 

They took him off to the hospital 
that night. 

He was an easy patient. Within a 
short time the doctor let him out of 
bed. For several days he wandered 
from room to room, and ward to ward 
asking of each occupant: ‘‘Good 
morning. Have you seen any quar- 
ters around here? No? I am sorry. 
But please let me know if you find 
any.”’ 

The youngsters playing on the hos- 
pital lawn wanted the genial new pa- 
tient to join in their game of button, 
button, who’s got the button. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,’’ was the answer, ‘“‘but I am too 
busy to play just now. I would play 
quarters, quarters, who’s got the quar- 
ters, though,’’ he added hopefully. 

But the children had never heard of 
that game. So they played not. 

The doctor was optimistic as to the 
recovery of the patient. A few months 
on a quiet leave of absence in Ber- 
muda would turn the trick. But for 
many weeks to come it would be neces- 
sary to expurgate from all conversa- 
tion with or books read by ‘‘Happy”’ 
all mention of quarters, monetary 
or structural, quartermasters, hind- 
quarters, Latin quarters, close quar- 
ters, or quarters of or past the hour. 
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Lieut. Col. William E. Persons, /nfantry’ 


Y virtue of his educa- 
tion, the college 
graduate is funda- 
mentally qualified to 
become a leader. The 
opportunity to re- 
ceive a college educa- 
tion is due, in large 
measure, to the form 
of Government under 
which we live; as a 

citizen of this Government, the college 

man has a large responsibility. The 








matter of being a good citizen is usu- 
ally taken for granted, but it is feared 
that the qualifications, which in the 
sum total make a good citizen, are sel- 
dom analyzed. The average young 


man entering college has a definite 
aim or purpose in view—the studies 
pursued are selected with the idea of 
increasing the chances of success. Too 
often the mental outlook is warped by 
purely selfish motives. I do not make 
this assertion in an unkindly spirit; 
in 999 cases out of a thousand, it is 
a matter of thoughtlessness. Service, 
especially National service, does not 
appear to the average young man to 
be a part of his job as a citizen. All 
subscribe to the motto: Duty, Honor, 
Country, and it is probable that 
the great majority love their country, 
have a proper conception of honor, 
and are willing and anxious to do 
their duty. The great difficulty lies 
in determining what duty is. ‘‘Am I 
making proper and sufficient prepa- 
ration?’’ ‘“‘Am I taking advantage of 


the opportunities offered?’’ Someone 
must help the college student answer 
these questions and at a college where 
a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
unit is maintained, a 100 per cent an- 
swer can only be had with the help of 
the professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, 

The obligation of every citizen in- 
cludes the duties which his capabili- 
ties enable him to perform toward 
guaranteeing life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness—in making his coun- 
try a better place in which to live. 
Unfortunately, war, the greatest de 
stroyer of life, liberty and happiness, 
always appears to be a long, long way 
off until the horror of its existence is 
actually upon us. To assert that it 
will never happen again is like saying 
that there will never be another case 
of smallpox—we know that in our 
community smallpox did not exist 
last year, but we are taking every 
sanitary precaution to prevent its oc- 
curence this year; we even prepare 
by vaccination, to lessen its virulence 
in case of attack. For 4,000 years war 
has been as certain as death, yet is 
it not reasonable to suppose that we 
may discover a means of prevention 
through the study of war, and is it 
anything more than ordinary common 
sense to prepare for a catastrophe 
which has recurred so often? Through 
the medium of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the average college 
student now has the opportunity, not 
only to study the causes and effects 
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of war, but also to prepare to resist 
it and to lessen its virulence in case 
of attack. 

The college man should assume the 
obligation of his larger responsibility. 
We do not go to a butcher when we 
have appendicitis, we go to the man 
who has studied surgery, and so have 
at least a fair chance for our lives. 
Haven’t our sons a right to expect a 
fair chance in war? Will they get it, 
in the most complicated game ever 
known, under ignorant leaders? The 
college man must answer. 

It is no longer possible to maintain 
a sufficient number of Regular offi- 
cers to meet the requirements of 
modern war. During the last war, 
we augmented our little regular force 
of approximately 5,000 officers to ap- 
proximately 200,000 officers in eigh- 
teen months, and the chances are that 
we will never again have even as much 
as three months in which to prepare. 
If every college man assumes his re- 
sponsibility and takes the place his 
opportunity affords, the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps will become, 
through its affiliation with the Na- 
tional Guard, the greatest National In- 
surance, and the cheapest form of 
preparedness the Federal Government 
has ever inaugurated. 

Nearly all state universities require 
the study of Military Science and 
Tactics during the first two years—it 
is usually elective for the last two 
years. A great change has taken 
place in organization, administration 
and method of instruction since the 
last war. Where one officer strug- 
gled with the organizing of a thous- 
and students prior to the war, we now 
find 10 or 12 detailed. Where the 
administration of a unit consisted 
largely in checking up and reporting 


absentees from drill, we now find the 
students regularly enrolled through 
the university channels, and where 
then the instruction was necessarily 
limited to the drills, ceremonies, and 
a few lectures, we now find classrooms 
assigned, small classes provided for, a 
regular schedule of work, recitations 
and examinations. 


REGISTRATION 

At this university the student is re- 
quired to register in the Department 
of Military Science and Tacties at the 
time and in the same way that he 
registers for other subjects; his en- 
rollment is incomplete officially until 
all required subjects are arranged. 


BASIC COURSE 

Military Science and Tactics is re- 
quired for freshmen and sophomores 
and the privilege of selecting one of 
the sections provided in the university 
schedule is granted if the section is 
not closed. Each section is closed 
when twenty-five students have been 
enrolled in it. Twenty sections are 
provided for freshmen entering the 
university in the fall term and four 
sections for freshmen entering the 
university in the winter term or in 
January. These sections are sched- 
uled through the hours 8:00 a. m. to 
3:00 p. m. for two days a week. For 
example: Section 1, 8:00 a. m. Mon- 
days and Wednesdays classroom No. 
205, Academic hall. Section 2, 9:00 
a. m. Tuesdays and Thursdays, and so 
on between the hours mentioned. A 
selection of almost any two-hour com- 
bination may be made. Because of 
conflicts a few adjustments must ne- 
cessarily be made, but we find that 
these are easily arranged by trans- 
ferring from one section to another 
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without increasing the size of the 
class. 
JUNIORS AND SENIORS 

This work is elective and at this 
university eight classes are scheduled 
for Juniors and four classes for 
Seniors. The number of classes for 
Juniors will, in all probability, have 
to be increased as the enrollment for 
the fall semester is expected to be not 
less than 150. The advanced course 
student attends class three times a 
week. All of the courses of the Mili- 
tary Department are now scheduled 
in exactly the same manner as the 
course of other departments. 

As soon as registration is completed 
the Registrar’s office furnishes the 
Military Department a course card for 
each student enrolled. These cards 
are kept together by sections. The 
R. 0. T. C. class rolls are made up 
from these ecards. Duplicate cards 
are made in the Military Department 
and filed alphabetically. The dupli- 
eate cards show the student’s full 
name, local and home address, tele- 
phone number, name and address of 
parent or guardian, age, school in 
which enrolled, the number of mili- 
tary section for classroom work and 
the cadet company to which assigned, 
the students’ rank, final grade, credits 
received and the summer camps at- 
tended. If the student drops out of 
school or fails to return for the next 
semester, the card, with proper dates, 
is placed in the dead file. Otherwise 
the card is kept in the live file and a 
complete record of the four years’ 
work is shown. Personal qualifica- 
tions as to character, temperament, 
ete., are entered on the cards of stu- 
dents enrolled in the advanced course 
only. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

The Infantry unit is organized as a 
provisional regiment, twelve com- 
panies of approximately seventy stu- 
dents each. The freshmen schedule is 
based upon the small group, rotational 
system of instruction used during the 
early part of the year and includes 
the practical exercises designated in the 
War Department program. The 
sophomore battalion devotes the 
major portion of the practical period 
to exercises tending to develop non- 
commissioned officers. The Juniors 
and Seniors are used as officers and 
in addition take up those exercises 
which have to do with the special 
weapon. Last year the Junior class 
handled a demonstration with live 
ammunition showing the use of the 
machine gun, the one-pounder, and a 
light mortar. 

One of the regular officers on duty 
is made responsible for instruction in 
rifle and pistol marksmanship, and an 
officer is also detailed as director of 
each one of the cadet battalions. 

The university has provided an in- 
door gallery range, but this is used 
only after the weather becomes so 
inclement as to make shooting out of 
doors impracticable. The schedule for 
instruction in marksmanship is so ar- 
ranged that one company reports to 
the director each day for so many 
days. Beginning December 1 the in- 
door gallery range is open for use be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 5:00 
p.m. A non-commissioned officer is 
always on duty to give instruction and 
keep the records of students, who re- 
port for instruction in gallery firing. 
Each student is required to fire forty 
shots during the closed season. This 
may be done at any hour convenient 
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to the student so long as his record is 
complete at the beginning of the open 
season, March 1. The gallery firing 
mentioned here must not be allowed 
to interfere with any of the regular 
schedule of classroom work. 

A class ‘‘A’’ range, 300 yards, has 
been provided by the university. This 
range may be reached in 15 minutes 
walking or 5 minutes by auto. Target 
practice for selected students com- 
mences on the range October 1 and 
March 1. 

A rifle and pistol club has been or- 
ganized to which only those students 
who show a great deal of interest and 
considerable aptitude are admitted. 
This club, which is purely a student 
organization, has been a great help in 
stimulating interest in this work. A 
splendid rifle and pistol team have 
been developed. The Board of Cura- 
tors have provided 16 sweaters with 
appropriate insignia for the students 
who make the team and also a medal 
for the best rifle shot and the best 
pistol shot. 


CADET ORGANIZATION 

The university has assigned a room 
in the main building for cadet regi- 
mental headquarters. The company 
rolls are kept at the cadet headquar- 
ters and the first sergeants are re- 
quired to turn in their reports within 
ten minutes after assembly. The 
cadet adjutant and his sergeant major 
compile a report showing all absentees 
and whether or not authorized, before 
the drill is over. The cadet headquar- 
ters also issues orders, memoranda 
and circulars pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the Infantry unit. The 
executive officer (Ass’t. P. M.S. & T.) 
is detailed to supervise this work and 
we find that the officers and non-com- 


missioned officers of the Cadet Corps 
get valuable experience and in addi. 
tion this feature enables the Military 
Department to function with a mini. 
mum of work and a maximum eff. 
ciency. 

The practical exercises at this in 
stitution are scheduled for four days 
a week, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes. 
day and Thursday, from September 1 
to November 30, and from March 1 
to the end of the school year. An ar- 
rangement has been made with the 
department of Physical Education s 
that all practical exercises during th 
months of December, January ani 
February are handled by the Physica! 
Director. The student has the privi- 
lege of selecting the form of exercise 
he desires. Such as basketball, wrest- 
ling, boxing, apparatus, hand ball, 
ete., and the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers on duty are assigned, 
according to their capabilities, as as- 
sistants to the Physical Director dur- 
ing this period of the year. The class- 
room work, however, is not inter- 
rupted but continues throughout the 
whole year. 


CLASSROOM WORK 

Lessons are assigned and recita- 
tions, oral quizzes, and written ex- 
aminations conducted in the same 
manner as are those of other courses 
at the university. Text books have 
been compiled from War Department 
publications, Fort Benning, and Fort 
Leavenworth pamphlets and cover the 
course prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. The instructor is encouraged to 
elaborate upon the text and to make 
every effort to stimulate interest 
among the students. Students are re- 
quired to purchase the text. The offi- 
cers on duty at this university are 
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eonvineed that the introduction of a 
text in one volume for each year, not 
only raises the standard of work but 
has added much to the prestige of the 
Military Department. 

The matter of teaching was such a 
serious one and so new to most of us 
in the beginning, that an hour was set 
aside each day during the first year 
for a conference at which each officer 
was required to present the subject 
matter for the next day’s lesson, just 
as he proposed to present it to his 
classes. All were subject to friendly, 
constructive criticism and in this way 
methods were much improved and the 
subject matter considerably enlarged. 
During the last few years the prin- 
ciples of teaching have been given 
serious thought by officers of the 
Army and a very excellent text has 
been provided by Major Wilbur of 
Fort Benning. 

After four years’ experience the 
writer is eonvineed that Military 
Science can be taught at college ex- 
actly as well as law, engineering, or 
the liberal arts. The young lawyer, 
the young engineer, the young busi- 
ness man must have a modicum of 
practice before his services are valua- 
ble. We must give the embryo offi- 
cer his practical experience in the 
summer camps. When war comes 
there will never be more than a few 
who have actual experience because 
we are safe from war as long as there 
are large numbers of able-bodied lead- 
ers who have had both training and 
battle experience. It is only when 
these veterans are gone or have be- 
come incapacitated that we are in 
danger and will need the leaders 
whom we are now endeavoring to 
provide. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT 

Some standard of credit toward a 
degree is provided at all institutions. 
It is practically the same in principle 
at all universities but is worked out 
a little differently in detail. Credit 
hours toward a degree have been in- 
creased here so that now each student 
regularly enrolled, receives two hours 
per semester or a total of sixteen 
hours may be accumulated in this de- 
partment toward a degree. For ex- 
ample: A student must acquire 124 
hours for an A. B. degree. The credit 
authorized for work in the Military 
Department is a part of the 124 hours. 

I know of several colleges where a 
greater percentage of credit for mili- 
tary work is allowed. I am convinced 
that the average college faculty will 
authorize credit when assured that the 
work is of sufficient value and if they 
have reasonable assurance of a con- 
tinuance of our present policy. The 
question of the Federal Government’s 
continuing to provide an adequate and 
efficient military staff is a matter 
about which the average college 
faculty seems to have some doubt. In 
fact, the greatest difficulty with which 
an officer on R. O. T. C. duty has to 
contend is a lack of faith on the part 
of the faculty, in this very matter of 
the probability of our Federal Gov- 
ernment’s continuing a definite policy. 
I have the greatest sympathy for this 
fear. An incident in my own short 
experience is sufficient to warrant this 
feeling on the part of the faculty. At 
this university during the summer 
term of 1919 I prepared a schedule 
for classroom instruction arranged for 
registration by sections, assignment 
to class rooms, ete., and presented the 
matter to our faculty. I stated that 
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there were officers on duty to meet the 
classes and take care of the instruc- 
tion. Shortly after I was ordered to 
a summer camp and two weeks after 
my departure half of my instructional 
staff was relieved or ordered dis- 
charged. I thought my whole scheme 
would crumble and saw myself dis- 
credited. I returned immediately to 
the university and in fear and tremb- 
ling put up the argument that it was 
simply a temporary arrangement 
brought about by the readjustments 
necessarily following the end of the 
war. The head of the institution 
stuck by me and we e¢alled on a pro- 
fessor of law, another of medicine, 
and another of history, all former of- 
ficers, to help out in the matter of in- 
struction. Fortunately my estimate 
of the situation was correct. Other 
officers were detailed in a short time 
and our schedule ran smoothly. 

The matter of receiving proper credit 
for Military work will not come un- 
solicited. The P. M. 8S. & T. should 
place the matter before the faculty. 
I am sure that adequate credit will 
be allowed as soon as the faculty is 
convinced that it has a really educa- 
tional value. The faculty should be 
given an opportunity to see this. It 
is difficult for the average man to get 
much of an idea of the educational 
value of Military Science from the 
practical exercises possible at the 
average college. Everyone admits the 
physical advantages—that the practi- 
cal work stimulates coordination of 
mind and muscle—the value of learn- 
ing to cooperate—to play in the team. 
Most faculty members will admit that 
such practical exercises as one is able 
to show them, stimulates mental ac- 
tivity but the average member will 
say ‘‘I cannot see that this work is 


worth the credit you ask for from , 
purely academic standpoint.’’ True. 
if the P. M. S. & T. could take the 
members of the faculty through al| 
of the practical exercises in logical] 
sequence and extending over the year, 
a large number would be converted, 
but such a course is obviously impos- 
sible. If, however, the P. M. S. & T. 
has the work of theoretical instruction 
well organized and will request mem- 
bers of the faculty to visit the class- 
rooms, where they may get an idea of 
the subjects taught and the method of 
instruction, the great majority will be 
convinced of the academic value in a 
very short time. 


DISCIPLINE 

The matter of enforcing discipline 
at a non-military college is, of course, 
a serious one. At this institution a 
cadet in uniform is required to ob- 
serve all of the rules pertaining to 
military courtesy and discipline. The 
students, however, are not required to 
wear the uniform, except at practical 
exercises. 

The professor of Military Science 
and Tactics has been granted authori- 
ty to arbitrarily suspend students of 
the Military Department from all 
classes, for a period of three days for 
infractions of discipline. Such a sus- 
pension means that the student will 
in all probability have to do an extra 
semester’s work for his degree. 


MORALE 

The matter of creating a good mor- 
ale is even more difficult than the en- 
forcement of discipline. The energetic 
support of all popular activities is be- 
lieved to be the best means of ap- 
proach. During the fall season here 
the Cadet Corps is assembled for five 
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minutes each day and the cheer lead- 
ers are given an opportunity to teach 
all the college yells and songs. Dur- 
ing the football season the Cadet 
Corps is oceasionally marched out to 
the football field to encourage the 
‘Varsity team by its attendance and 
enthusiasm. The policy of. lending 
the power of this department to all 
worthy activities is consistently ad- 
hered to. 

Three years ago there was inaugu- 
rated the custom of electing from 
among the Senior girls an honorary 
Cadet Colonel. This appeals to the 
co-eds and a great deal of rivalry is 
brought about. The young lady 
elected is not known until the night 
of the Military Ball, where she leads 
the grand march. This young lady 
becomes the chief sponsor of the 
Cadet Corps. 

The ‘‘old-timer’’ who argues that 
‘‘one officer handled the job back in 
1908’’ has a picture of ‘‘Squads East 
and West,’’ with a possible parade 
three times a week and the traditional 
sham battle arranged for once a year. 
Many brother officers will be aston- 
ished as well as pleased to know the 
average freshman of today can exe- 
cute and teach Infantry drill fairly 
well; that he can mount the guard 
and tell you the duty of each member 
thereof; that he not only knows what 
a Springfield model 1903 is, but can 
operate it with ease and facility. That 
he ean make the pack, pitch his tent, 
read a military map and has an ex- 
cellent idea of what ‘‘scouting and 
patroling’’ was invented for. 

The average sophomore can make a 


good military map, manipulate the 
Browning automatic as though it was 
a toy, has a clear conception of what 
musketry means and its relation to 
combat tactics; knows the importance 
of and how to secure proper camp 
sanitation, personal hygiene and first 
aid; he knows about grenades, when 
they are used and what for; he is a 
good bayonet instructor and begins 
to find at the end of this year that 
there is a real job to learn in the art 
of handling men. 

The average Junior gets a thorough 
theoretical (and some _ practical) 
knowledge of field fortification, the 
nomenclature and tactical value of the 
machine gun, 37 mm. gun and light 
mortar, a glimmering of military law 
and company administration and a 
pretty good idea of how to handle a 
platoon in attack. 

The Senior becomes a disseminator 
of information concerning our mili- 
tary history and policy, is deeply in- 
terested in and very enthusiastic over 
the tactical principles governing the 
organization, armament and equip- 
ment of our different units. He -is 
able to make a good estimate of the 
situation, a reasonable decision and to 
issue orders remarkably well. He be- 
comes familiar with ‘‘Sergeant Hill’’ 
and ‘‘Captain A’’ and the ‘‘ Lone Tree 
and Little Red Barn.’’ 

The writer believes that the policy 
of educating our leaders at colleges 
and universities is the most important 
work the Army is doing today and if 
not changed will in a few years be the 
greatest National insurance the coun- 
try has ever had. 


D 








Tank Radio Communication 
Capt. C. H. St. Germain, /nfantry ( Tanks) 





URING the recent war 
the only means avail- 
able for effecting com- 
munication from 


units and between 
tanks themselves, was 
by runners and hom- 
ing pigeons. These 
methods, while reli- 
able under favorable 
conditions, were obviously inadequate, 
both by reason of the limited use to 
which they might be put and the ex- 
treme unreliability during combat. 
Runners were rarely able to survive 
the intense fire or were apt to become 
lost. Pigeons could be used only in 
favorable weather and naturally their 
use was limited to their number and to 
messages which could at best furnish 
but meager reports. Therefore one of 
the most important problems confront- 
ing the Tank Corps was to find some 
feasible means of communication under 
heavy shell fire. Radio telegraph 
seemed to offer the best means of over- 
coming all difficulties. 

The experiments conducted prove 
that radio communication from tanks 
is entirely feasible. With the first 
tank set known as ‘‘set U. W.’’ (un- 
damped wave) radiotelegraph type 
SCR-78-A—for use in the 6-ton tank, 
clear and loud signals were obtained 
working from tank to tank over a dis- 
tance of approximately five miles. 
A series of tests and maneuvers was 
conducted at the Tank Center, Camp 
Meade, Md., using the signal tanks as 
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the sole means of communication. Not- 
withstanding the defects in apparaty: 
due to the type of the cireuit used and 
limited terrain for extensive tank 
maneuvering, the results have been so 
satisfactory that a more extended use 
of radio communication has been seri- 
ously considered. Actual maneuvers 
with signal tanks have resulted in 
recommendations of new apparatus to 
keep pace with the progress of the ra 
dio art and the development of tanks. 
These changes will be to increase thy 
power and range of the present appa- 
ratus and to provide for radio tel: 
phone and telegraph communication. 

Experimental work with the appa- 
ratus of the latest type conducted at 
Camp Meade, Md., June, 1922, has 
proven the possibility of carrying on 
an extended telephone conversation 
from the tank or to the tank when 
moving at all speeds. Experiments 
with tanks and airplanes using radio 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tion have also been successfully con 
ducted with excellent results. 

The advantage of radio telegraph; 
and telephony from signal tanks may 
be summarized as follows: 


(a) It permits constant control of all 
tank units down to the company. Due 
to the invulnerability of the tank and 
its mobile character, it furnishes an ex- 
cellent means of forward communica- 
tion, not only for tanks themselves, but 
may be used as a message center for 
units supported by tanks. 

(b) It is possible to regulate and di- 
rect supporting artillery fire on targets 
observed from the ground. 

(c) The character of radio telephone 
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communication permits recognition of 
the voice and this insures the reliability 
of the information transmitted. 

(d) The use of radio telephone com- 
munication inereases the speed and effi- 
ciency of transmission greatly. 

The tactical use will probably in- 
elude five lines of communication, as 
follows: 

a) Between tank and Division 
Headquarters. 

b) Between tank and Infantry con- 
tact plane. 

(c) Between tank and Infantry Bat- 
talion Headquarters. 

d) Between tank and Tank Bat- 
talion Headquarters. 
e) Between tank and tank. 

The new model tank set when of- 
ficially adopted will be known as set, 
U. W. radiotelegraph and telephone 
type SCR-143. The ranges are as fol- 
lows: 

Tank to tank telephone, 10 miles. 

Tank to headquarters’ telephone, 15 
to 20 miles. 

Tank to tank continuous wave, 15 to 
20 miles. 


Tank to headquarters, continuous 
wave, 30 miles. 

The transmitting wave lengths are 
continuous from 350 to 750 meters. 
The receiving wave lengths are from 
200 to 1,200 meters. The tank receiv- 
ing wave length will probably be very 
inefficient from 1,000 to 1,200 meters 
on account of the small antenna used. 

The set is arranged in units which 
will permit installation in the 6-ton sig- 
nal tank, Mark VIII tank, and pro- 
posed medium tanks. The general ar- 
rangement provides for remote con- 
trol of amplifier and transmitter there- 
by effecting the fullest economy of 
space in tanks. Mounting arrange- 
ments contemplate use of shock absorb- 
ing cord or rigid mounting depending 
upon location and use. 


The transmitter box is equipped 
with three VT-4 tubes used as master 
oscillator, radio frequency amplifier, 
and audio frequency modulator re- 
spectively, and one VT-2 which is used 
as a speech or tone amplifier. The 
power supply consists of a 12-volt 
storage battery and a dynamoter which 
provides the plate current at 750 volts. 
The power is controlled from a switch 
on the control box which operates a 
magnetic switch on the dynamotor unit 
starting the dynamotor and lighting 
the tube filaments at the same time. A 
three position switch on the panel per- 
mits continuous wave telegraph, tone 
modulated telegraph, or telephone 
transmission. The modulated telegraph 
is unique in that it is accomplished by 
the use of a small alternator with vari- 
able frequency. Five tones from 450 
cycles to 900 cycles are provided. The 
output is approximately 1 ampere for 
750 meters and 1.2 at 350 meters. This 
will increase with refinement of insu- 
lation and mounting arrangements. 
The plate current from the high volt- 
age side of the dynamotor varies from 
0.2 ampere to 0.26 ampere, depending 
upon the wave length and type of 
transmitted wave (telegraph, tone tele- 
graph or telephone). The total battery 
current required for the tube filaments 
is approximately 12 amperes. 

The receiver is of the single circuit 
type working with a super-heterodyne 
amplifier. -The tuner box contains the 
tuner and the heterodyne and is suit- 
able for receiving wave from 200 
meters to 1,200 meters. There are two 
controls on the tuner, one for tuning 
and the other for the heterodyne. The 
amplifier contains two detector tubes, 
three stages of radio frequency and two 
stages of audio. 








Organization for Range Work 
Ist Lieut. Paul B. Malone, Jr. 29th Infantry 





LL officers who have 
gone through a sea- 
son’s range work, 
have undoubtedly felt 
the need for some sort 
of organization for 
conducting the work 
on the range. 

It is quite evident 
that in order to ob- 
tain the most satisfac- 
tory results it is necessary that this 
phase of training be conducted in such 

a manner that each man receives a max- 
imum of instruction in the time avail- 

able, and that lost motion is eliminated. 

This can only be effected through care- 
ful organization. 

Lack of organization will assuredly 
impair the general average of the unit 
firing, as good organization will im- 
prove it, and the evil or good effects 
will in both cases increase with the size 
of the unit firing. 

Once firing has been started by a 
unit which has adopted no organization 
for range work it will be generally 
found that certain individuals will be 
assigned various duties to perform as 
the necessity arises. These assignments 
become more or less fixed and numerous 
as the firing progresses. Thus it comes 
about that an organization, good, medi- 
ocre, or bad, creates itself. Certainly 
better results will be obtained by 
adopting, at the commencement of 
range work an organization in which is 
incorporated measures for the per- 
formance of routine duties incident 
thereto. If we will pause to think for 
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a moment, most of us will recall this 
somewhat familiar experience: 


‘Smith, Smith, get up here and 
shoot. Say, Corporal Williams, seize 
that dumbell Smith by the small of the 
stock and snap him up here, will you.” 
Corporal Williams’ reverie is thus 
rudely interrupted. He has been work. 
ing as a coach most of the morning and 
he feels that a little well earned rest 
should not, so unjustly be disturbed by 
**those Johns that don’t know enongh 
to get up on the firing point.’’ Smith 
is finally located somewhere in the rear 
of the firing point, stretched out in the 
prone position on his back. ‘‘Say, you 
poor goof, do you think this is a sleep. 
ing parlor? Get up there on target 
twelve.’’ Smith scrambles to his feet 
and hurries to the firing point. His 
sights are not blackened, his gun sling 
is not properly adjusted, his score book 
is not made up, he has broken his pen- 
cil and forgotten his elbow pads. An 
exasperated and impatient coach, in no 
frame of mind to be of any value as 
such, is waiting for him on the firing 
point. Smith fires ten rounds at, but 
not through the target. Corporal Wil- 
liams resumes his interrupted reverie, 
the coach on target twelve is beginning 
to use the same cuss words twice, the 
red flag waves merrily from the pits 
and some time later a much worried 
company commander writes several 
pages as in connection with paragraph 
No. 8, Rifle Marksmanship. 


Taking into consideration the rou- 
tine duties incident to range work it 
will be found that any organization 
adopted should provide, in general for 
the following: 


(a) Decentralization of duties. 

(b) A means for inculeating enthu- 
siasm and competitive spirit. 

(c) A means for accurate check on 
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the progress of each individual and 
each unit. 

(d) A means for providing addi- 
tional instruction for poor shots. 

(e) Maintenance of strict range dis- 
cipline. 

(f) A steady flow to the firing point 
of properly equipped men prepared in 
every detail to fire. 

With these considerations in view 
the following organization for range 
work, modified somewhat, was adopted 
by the 1st Battalion, 8th Infantry, dur- 
ing the target seasons of 1920 and 1921, 
with highly satisfactory results. It is 
believed that this method contains 
many valuable features which may be 
useful to other organizations and is 
therefore submitted to readers of the 
INFANTRY JoURNAL for consideration. 
This organization provided for the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Personnel. 

(a) A relief for each man on 
duty. 

(b) A coach for each man firing. 

(c) Seorer and runner for each 
target. 

(d) Mechanic or private in 
charge of ammunition. 

(e) N. C. O., in charge of re- 
lays. 

(f) N. C. O., or officer in charge 
of school for backward 
men. 

2. Schools. 

(a) School for backward men, 
including an extra target 
for use in conjunction 
with same. (Designated 
as Camp Flinch.) 

3. Material. 

(a) Bn. Commander’s desk con- 
taining socket for com- 
pany distinguishing flag. 

(b) Bn. bulletin board. 

(c) Seorers’ tables. 

(d) Ammunition table. 

(e) Bench for relays. 

(f) Combination black board 
and bulletin board. 


(g) Company commander’s desk 
with pigeon holes for 
score cards. 

(h) Company score book. 

(i) Company distinguishing 
flag. 

(j) Individual score cards and 
seore books. 

(k) Rifle rack, cleaning rack, 
ete. (In the absence of 
rifle racks bayonets are 
driven in the ground in a 
straight line and the stack- 
ing swivel is engaged in 
the ring of the bayonet.) 

(l) Sack for empties. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

(a) Inspection point. 

(b) A line beyond, which no 
man who is not firing, on 
the bench, or a member of 
the personnel on duty is 
allowed to go. 


Duties of Officers and Range Personnel 


1. Company Commander. 

(a) Supervises and directs the 
work of his subordinates. 

(b) Keeps in personal touch 
with the firing point and 
the school for backward 
men. 

(c) Keeps himself and the Bn. 
Commander informed of 
the progress being made 
by his company. 

2. Platoon leaders. 

(a) Supervise and direct work 
of coaches and scorers at 
targets assigned to them, 
noting scores made. 

(b) Give personal instruction 
where necessary. 

(c) Select men for extra instruc- 
tion and send them to 
Company Commander to- 
gether with a notation of 
errors or faults of men so 
selected. 

3. N. C. O., in charge of school. 

(a) Gives instruction in prepar- 
atory exercise to men who 
through unavoidable cir- 
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eumstances may not have 
received same. 

(b) Keeps a record of men re- 
ceiving extra instruction 
which shall show: attend- 
ance, the  individual’s 
fault or faults as noted by 
platoon leader, additional 
errors discovered and re- 
marks on the remedial 
action taken. 

(c) Studies each man sent to 
him seeking to discover 
the means or method to 
follow to correct the indi- 
vidual’s fault, and applies 
same. (Nore.—It is ad- 
visable to place an officer 
in charge of this school if 
any are available, since 
this is one of the most im- 
portant phases of. the 
organization recommend- 
ed and will probably be 
the influence which en- 
ables the uncertain man to 
qualify.) 

4. N. C. O., in charge of inspection 
point, inspects each man for— 

(a) Rifle clean and serviceable. 

(6) Sights properly blackened 
and properly set. 

(c) Sling properly adjusted. 

(d) Seore book—headings filled 
in for present firing and 
data on last firing proper- 
ly entered. 

(e) Shoulder and elbow pads. 

(f) Dress and equipment O. K. 

(g) Requires all men to correct 
irregularities noted and 
reports same to Company 
Commander where neces- 
sary. 

5. N. C. O., in charge of relays. 

(a) Obtains a copy of the firing 
orders from company 
clerk. 

(6) Maintains order and disci- 
pline on firing bench. 

(c) Requires men to sit faced 
away from the targets. 

(d) Sees that men move out 
promptly when called for 


by the runner and brings 
the new man to the bench, 
as soon as the man on deck 
moves out. 
6. Company clerk (or acting company 
clerk). 

(a) Takes post at Company 
Commander’s desk. 

(b) Reeords scores in company 
score book. 

(c) Files score cards. 

(d) Keeps the Company Com- 
mander informed as to the 
number of men remaining 
to fire. 

(e) Caleulates average score 
made for each range and 
causes same to be posted 
on company bulletin 
board. 

(f) Keeps high score for each 
range together with man’s 
name posted on company 
bulletin board (under the 
supervision of the Com- 
pany Commander). 

(g) Makes out daily details and 
firing orders and causes 
same to be posted on com- 
pany bulletin board. 

7. Mechanie or acting mechanic. 

(a) Charged with care and issue 

of ammunition. 
8. Seorer and runner. 

(a) Function alternately. 

(b) Runner keeps himself and 
the N. C. O. in charge of 
relays informed as to 
when the next man is due 
to fire and who he is and 
earries completed score 
cards to company clerk. 

(c) Scorer keeps score cards ar- 
ranged in the order in 
which the men are to fire, 
keeps scores as prescribed 
in par. No. 142, R. M., 
and delivers completed 
eards to runner. 

9. Coaches. 

(a) Performs duties of coach as 
prescribed in par. No. 89, 
R. M. 

(6) Calls platoon leader’s atten- 
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tion to men whom he 
thinks need additional in- 
structions. 

10. Battalion clerk. 

(a) Keeps the Bn. log which 
shall show the progress of 
firing from day to day. 

(b) Posts company distinguish- 
ing flag of company mak- 
ing highest average score 
at each range. 


PROCEDURE 

1. General.—As a preliminary meas- 
ure, all men of the company fire 
through the course prescribed for in- 
struction practice and in addition fire 
the course prescribed for record prac- 
tice if time and ammunition permit. 
By the above means the company may 
be divided into three or more groups 
of good shots, average shots and poor 
shots. The good shots or a sufficient 
number of men whose qualification is 
assured then fire record, thus provid- 
ing a permanent personnel to conduct 
the range work and enabling the com- 
pany officers and N. C. O.’s to devote 
their entire attention to the backward 
men. This procedure is repeated with 
the remaining men as long as time 
permits. 

2. Detailed procedure.—Immediately 
upon arriving at the range the daily 
firing orders and other data of interest 
or importance are read to the assem- 
bled command, then posted on the com- 
pany bulletin board. 

Upon falling out, the range person- 
nel take their posts and the individual 
riflemen prepare themselves to fire. 
The first firing orders and the relay on 
deck report to the inspection point 
where the N. C. O. in charge conducts 
his inspection, as described in Par. 4, 
‘‘Duties of Personnel.’’ Those due to 
fire obtain their ammunition at the am- 


munition point and proceed at once to 
the firing point. The relay on deck 
take seats on the bench for relays, fac- 
ing to the rear. 

When a soldier completes his string 
of shots he is sent to the rear unless in 
the opinion of the coach further in- 
struction is necessary, in which case 
the platoon leader is informed. The 
platoon leader assists the soldier as 
much as possible and, if the cireum- 
stances warrant it, he directs him to 
report to the company commander for 
extra instruction in the school for back- 
ward men. A notation of the faults or 
errors detected in the soldier is fur- 
nished the company commander. 

The seorer keeps the score cards of 
all men due to fire on his target ar- 
ranged in the order of firing. He in- 
forms the runner of the man next due 
to fire and turns over to him the com- 
pleted score card. The runner passes 
this information on to the N. C. O. in 
charge of relays and delivers the com- 
pleted score card to the company clerk, 
who enters the score in the company 
score book and files the card in the ap- 
propriate pigeon hole provided for the 
same. The progress of firing at any 
range can thus be determined by a 
glance at the number of cards turned 
in. 

The N. C. O. in charge of relays sees 
that the men move out promptly as the 
targets are vacated and that the new 
relay due to fire has moved up to the 
inspection point. 

Ammunition is obtained at the am- 
munition point, which is located mid- 
way between the bench for relays and 
the firing point. 

When firing is completed at any 
range the score cards are returned to 
the scorers and the range material is 
moved promptly forward or to the rear 
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by men permanently assigned to this 
duty. 

On arriving at each new range the 
company average is calculated, posted 
on the bulletin board and forwarded tv 
the Bn. C. O., who causes the company 
identifying flag of that company hav- 
ing the highest average to be displayed. 
Individual high scores are likewise 
posted. 

3. Rapid fire.—In order to provide 
for the necessity of a more rapid flow 
of men to the firing point, which arises 
during rapid fire, two men instead of 
one are required to be on the bench at 
all times. 

4. Record firing.—The same organi- 
zation is employed and the same pro- 
cedure is followed except that coaches 
are not used and N. C. O.’s from other 
organizations are employed as scorers 
as prescribed in the regulations. 

5. Remarks.—It is firmly believed 
that in order to insure the best results 
a suitable organization for range work 
must be adopted. Local conditions will 
largely influence the character- of the 
organization employed, but the general 
ideas or at least certain features em- 
bodied herein can in any case be ap- 
plied. It is with this consideration 
that this article is submitted to the 
readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL in 
order that the measures adopted to per- 
fect organization for range work by 
many units of the A. F. G. and found 
to produce highly satisfactory results 
may be made a matter of general infor- 
mation. 


COMMENT BY COL. A. J. MACNAB, 25TH 
INFANTRY 


1. Whenever an organization is ob- 


served carrying on range practice with- 
out a definite and well organized 
scheme of procedure it can be written 
down immediately as a poor shooting 
organization. If the range procedure 
is not well organized and functioning 
smoothly it is certain that the prepara- 
tory work which preceded range prac- 
tice was carried on in the same ineffi- 
cient manner and that any real success 
for such an organization is out of the 
question. 

2. The plan outlined by Lieut. Paul 
B. Malone, Jr., is a very compre- 
hensive one and should make an ex- 
cellent guide for any organization com- 
mander in making up his scheme of 
range organization. There will be 
some necessary variations in range or- 
ganization at different target ranges, 
depending on the local situation, soil, 
weather, etc., but all of the elements 
mentioned in the article by Lieutenant 
Malone should be considered and pro- 
vided for. 

3. It is believed that the duties of the 
scorer and runner can be performed 
ordinarily by the scorer alone. 

4. Unnecessary and cumbersome 
equipment that has to be moved up and 
down the range when the organization 
changes firing points should be avoid- 
ed. For this reason the benches for the 
relays can be dispensed with on ranges 
in which the targets are not in echelon. 

5. A small filing case for score cards 
might well be substituted for the com- 
pany commander’s desk with pigeon 
holes. The right kind of a company 
commander has no time to sit down 
while his company is firing. 


D 





Infantry Company Commanders 
Lieut. Col. Kerwin T. Smith, /nfantry 


'HE reorganization of 
the Army has brought 
about many changes 
in its personnel, and 
the late war with 
its various influences 
has had a great ef- 
fect upon the old- 
time army life, ad- 
ministration and dis- 
cipline. 

Companies generally are now com- 
manded by men with less than five 
years of army service and a limited 
with peace-time organ- 
ization and training. 

Something might be said that would 
be of interest and helpful and aid the 
young infantry captain in his endeavor 
to make an excellent officer of himself 
and a good company of his organiza- 
tion. 

Some captains think that a good 
company can be developed by the in- 
dividual effort and ability of the offi- 
cer. The company of today is quite a 
command and its activities so varied 
that the captain will find himself con- 
fronted with a different problem that 
will require the combined efforts and 
teamwork on the part of all officers 
and noncommissioned officers in the 
organization to solve. 

The greatest, most useful and neces- 
sary assistance is that to be obtained 
from the noncommissioned officers. In 
them is the framework and backbone 
of the company. Their spirit and ef- 
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ficiency immediately reflect in the com- 
pany. 

This spirit and efficiency does not 
come naturally, but only from the ef- 
fort and interest of someone in 
authority who has personality, ex- 
perience, ability and energy. This 
person may be the captain, the first 
sergeant or a company lieutenant. It 
should come from the company com- 
mander to give the best and most 
satisfactory results. 

The present organization of the 
company is very different from what 
it was before the World War, when 
there were seldom enough men to 
make a division of platoons. The 
company instruction consisted prin- 
cipally of close and extended order 
drill with some work in signaling and 
athletics as a side issue. Preparation 
for and target practice were given 
quite some consideration by many 
commanding officers. The companies 
were commanded by officers of from 
ten to fifteen years of service with 
lieutenants and noncommissioned of- 
ficers with years of service behind 
them. 

Today we find the war company 
with a strength of 200 men, with a 
great variety of arms and equipment, 
the instruction difficult and varied. 
With this we find the company com- 
mander, with few exceptions, of less 
than five years’ military service and 
the lieutenants and noncommissioned 
officers as a rule much less. 

We find the company commanders 
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confronted with greater responsibilities 
than heretofore and less prepared 
professionally to meet the situation. 

The field officers will be called upon 
to give more time and closer super- 
vision over the companies and assist 
the young officers in working out their 
many problems. 

When the young captain joins his 
company he will find himself beset 
with many difficulties, and the jobs 
will come so fast that he will find it 
difficult to finish them in turn and at 
the same time get acquainted with his 
company. He finds that it is necessary 
to possess a knowledge of strategy, 
tactics, topography, law and many 
other military subjects. Unless he is 
capable and qualified in these subjects, 
it will not be long before he is found 
out by his men and corrected by his 
subordinates. The captain’s prestige 
is soon lost if he fails to impress the 
officers and men of his company that 
he is fit in every way to command 
them. 

A leader is not entitled to respect 
and admiration unless his moral 
authority is solidly backed up by the 
qualifications which come only from a 
long period of hard study. The cap- 
tain should possess the affection of his 
men, and then he can count on their 
obedience and loyalty. A commander 
must have the admiration and respect 
of his men, and he has a greater 
chance of winning this if he has a 
sound military preparation. 

The young officer has no excuse for 
ignorance; he has many schools from 
which to graduate, good libraries in 
every post and camp, and many other 
opportunities for study and learning. 

The captain must realize that he has 
a close command of flesh and blood, 
of men. If he is to become a leader 


of masses, he must know the human 
heart, its passions, virtues and defects, 
The soldier is before everything else 
a man, and as such he must be studied. 

Tact is one of the most necessary 
gifts of an officer in command of a 
company. It is extremely difficult to 
define. Be just. Discipline is seriously 
impaired by unjust or too severe 
punishment, and also by partiality to 
individuals in any way whatever. 

Discipline in the military service 
can be likened to a woman’s honor: 
“Something to be preserved intact.” 
The captain can gain the affection of 
his soldiers by absolute impartiality, 
absolute justice in everything, a keen 
interest in the soldier’s family, and in 
case of sickness a sincere, friendly in- 
terest. A frequent visit to the hospital 
to pass a friendly word with the sick 
men of the company creates in the 
soldier a love and respect for his cap- 
tain. The soldier understands and is 
grateful. 

Always practice what you preach 
and set an example in cleanliness, 
courtesy, etc. Dignity is next to godli- 
ness in the life of the army officer 
Be dignified always in the presence of 
your men. If you have a weakness, or 
many, try and prevent your men from 
discovering them. They are always 
quick to discover the weak spots in the 
officer’s make-up, and should they get 
to know him in a too familiar way the 
respect at once begins to wane. Per- 
mit no abuse of authority; to com- 
mand, you must know how to treat 
and live with your men and enjoy do- 
ing so. 

A captain of an Infantry company 
has a splendid commana. He must 
exact the greatest assistance from his 
subordinate officers. Do not try to 
do all this work yourself. Give re- 
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sponsibility with the work; respon- 
sibility is necessary to the development 
of your subordinates. Tell them what 
to do but seldom how to do it. De- 
mand results. Check up always and 
know exactly what is going on in your 
company and who the workers and 
efficient members are. Get your com- 
pany properly organized and the work 
evenly distributed. If you do not do 
this, things will never go right. 

Rotate the duties of the company 
lieutenants so that each will have ex- 
perience in the duties of a company 
commander, especially that of running 
the company mess and looking after 
company property. They must be 
prepared to run a company some day, 
and perhaps yours should you become 
a casualty. 

If you have a lieutenant who is 
worthless and not inclined to work, and 
who spends his nights playing poker 
or in town and has no energy left for 
his duties, do not hesitate in giving 
him more work than ever to do and 
keep him on the job. One is very apt 
to be disinclined to bother with work- 
ing a worthless officer; it is much 
easier to let him go to the dogs if he 
wants to and let a better man do the 
work, but this is not doing one’s full 
duty to the officer and to the service. 
Being present at reveille and retreat 
is a good, permanent job for the 
troublesome lieutenant. Remember 
that it is the policy of the War Depart- 
ment today to rid the service of those 
who do not put forth their best efforts 


to become valuable and efficient 
officers. 


Take all those things into considera- 
tion when the time comes to make out 
efficient reports. It is as much your 
duty to have properly trained lieuten- 
ants as it is to have properly trained 


noncommissioned officers and privates. 

The captain will find his company 
made up of men from all walks of life 
and all grades of character. There 
will be splendid men who are college 
graduates and are in the army for ex- 
perience and adventure. Many other 
young men with intelligence but 
limited education drift into the ranks. 
In addition to the above types we find 
the rough element who enlist, seeking 
to hide their identity for a time, or 
they are looking for easy employment 
without responsibility. The farmer 
boys, mule skinners, mechanics and 
tradesmen all make good soldiers and 
are found in every company. The 
“bum,” the street loafer, the reform 
school graduate, or the petty thief will 
sometimes find his way to a company 
and cause no end of trouble. Most 
men of this type cannot be reformed 
into good peace-time soldiers. As a 
rule they have plenty of courage and 
do good work in the field, but their 
misdirected energies soon lead them 
into the guardhouse and disciplinary 
barracks. 

The company officers must learn to 
distinguish between the worthless and 
those who are capable of being made 
into good soldiers. Take steps to get 
rid of one and hold on to the other. 

The assembling together in one 
company of a group of men of the 
above description offers a very inter- 
esting field of study and work. The 
most interesting of all study is the 
study of man, and the most interesting 
of all work is working with and among 
men. 

The rough element of the company, 
who are always committing some mili- 
tary offense and who are constantly 
in trouble or making trouble, very 
naturally cause the captain the most 
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concern. Some of them might be 
likened to a fractious and spirited 
young horse; when broken and under 
control they are very desirable. A 
great deal of patience is necessary in 
handling men, especially the trouble 
makers and those difficult to make 
understand. 

Good behavior is demanded of the 
soldier in and out of ranks and in or 
out of camp or garrison. We find 
many officers losing interest in the 
soldier just where his interest should 
begin. Just when he is beginning to 
offer a good subject to work on the 
captain wants to get rid of him. We 
find many men in our disciplinary 
barracks who were sent there before 
any effort was made by the captain to 
save them. These are exceptions, you 
will say, but having done duty for five 
years at two of our disciplinary bar- 
racks I know whereof I speak. 

The petty thief, the criminal type, 
and the degenerate have no place in 
our military service, and when dis- 
covered, should be eliminated as soon 
as possible. 

Young men are influenced largely 
by their environment, and for this 
reason every effort should be made to 
make the company decent, cheerful 
and homelike. Men fear punishment 
and love reward, therefore the captain 
must have punishment in store for the 
offender and reward for good behavior. 
The manner in which this rule is ap- 
plied will govern the degree of success 
obtained. In every camp or post we 
find small groups of men slouching 
about, a soldier following them with a 
gun on his shoulder, and we know at 
once who they are. These are men 
sentenced to the guardhouse, under- 
going punishment for not being good. 

They may be undergoing a form of 


punishment, but is it doing them any 
good? In other words, is it serving 
its purpose? | 

It is more than likely that they are 
deadbeating the punishment just as 
they did their duties when out of 
the guardhouse. We very naturally 
blame the soldier who is guarding the 
prisoner for this failure to have the 
punishment of hard labor properly 
administered. Our system of guard- 
house discipline is wrong and cannot 
be corrected by the soldier who hap. 
pens to fall heir to the job of guarding 
the wrongdoers and malcontents from 
the various organizations. 

I am getting somewhat off my sub- 
ject when discussing the affairs of the 
guardhouse and the difficulties met 
with there, but what I wish to infer 
is that company commanders should 
endeavor to keep their men out of the 
guardhouse as far as possible. If your 
man is not already lost as an asset t 
the company, he is very apt to be after 
a period spent in the guardhouse. 

If your man deserves punishment, 
see that he gets it, and try if possible 
to administer it in the company; if 
all other means fail, then the guard- 
house as a last resort, followed by an 
effort to rid the service of the man. 

There are left in the companies 
today few of the old-time noncommis- 
sioned officers with the peculiar traits 
of character developed by years of 
service. Their loyalty and devotion 
to their officers made of them soldiers 
respected and loved by all. They even 
endeared themselves to the ladies of 
the regiment by their endeavors to 
serve and please them. 

In the performance of the duties 
required of them they were efficient 
and always on the side of authority 
Most of these old noncommissioned 
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officers were men of very limited edu- 
cation but endowed with intelligence 
and practical ability, backed up by 
experience both in and out of the 
army. 

The old first sergeant was the top 
sergeant in reality, and he was the 
boss. He took many of the responsi- 
bilities off the shoulders of the captain 
and brought up the lieutenants in the 
ways of the army. 

The disappearance of these old, tried, 
and reliable noncommissioned officers 
leaves the new captain the task of 
developing more like them and makes 
his job as company commander even 
more difficult than it otherwise should 
be. There is plenty of material in 
every company to start the work of 
developing a group of active and ef- 
ficient noncommissioned officers which 
will test the ability of the company 
commander, but with this body of 
men selected and trained by him he 
will then be able to begin a most in- 
teresting program—that of training 
and developing a company of infan- 
trymen. 

Some officers like a “hard-boiled” 
first sergeant, one who is gruff, short 
and unaccommodating to every one 
below him in rank, yet very sweet and 
smiling in the presence of authority. 
This kind of man may get results, but 
at the same time the company is not 
behind him and there is bound to be 
an undercurrent of discontent which 
will show itself at times. 

The best kind of a man for first 
sergeant is one with a quiet manner, 
few words, reserved, and inclined to 
remain to himself, with a fair educa- 
tion, intelligent, and with from three 
to fifteen years of military service. 
Many times a man of this type will be 
found hidden away in the rear rank of 


the company who, when brought for- 
ward and given responsibility, develops 
into just the man you want. The first 
sergeant is the captain’s chief of staff 
and can take care of many of the minor 
details of discipline. 

The mess and property sergeants 
should be selected for their special 
qualifications for these duties, and no 
effort should be spared in teaching 
these men their important duties of 
serving the company. 

In selecting corporals from the 
privates the captain can be assisted by 
the lieutenants and noncommissioned 
officers, who should be consulted in 
every case. 

Don’t always look in the front rank 
for the best material for noncommis- 
sioned officers. The conceited, for- 
ward man with a bold tongue and 
“know-it-all” manner is usually the 
least desirable and will be found to be 
a politician and love popularity more 
than honest duty. As I said before, 
the quiet, retired man, just the man 
you want, is liable to be found tucked 
away in the rear rank. 

Frequently at drill pull out of ranks 
a private and put him in command of 
a squad, section or platoon and ob- 
serve him closely. Give him some 
movement to explain and demonstrate 
that will disclose his intelligence and 
knowledge. Occasionally on the drill 
field, while the men are at rest, in the 
presence of the company give different 
men simple little problems with a 
military situation to solve and require 
them at the end of one minute to tell 
you what they would do; in other 
words, you want the estimate of the 
situation and the plan of action. En- 
deavor to avoid making a man a non- 
commissioned officer who will not 
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make good and later will have to be 
reduced. 

Some captains promote from cor- 
poral to sergeant by selection and not 
by seniority. Unless there is a 
specially qualified man whom you 
desire to promote in order to make 
him your first sergeant, it is not a wise 
thing to promote a junior over a 
senior. I have seen this done many 
times, and it always resulted in a 
disgruntled company. It is a better 
plan to reduce the noncommissioned 
officer who does not develop suf- 
ficiently to be promoted in his turn. 
Should you announce that your policy 
is to be one of promoting by selection, 
you will lose the valuable assistance 
of the noncommissioned officers in the 
selection of privates for the grade of 
corporal. You will soon discover that 
your noncommissioned officers are 
working against one another and the 
good will and company spirit that you 
were fostering are disappearing. The 
teamwork required for an efficient 
organization will now be impossible to 
obtain. 

Every Saturday morning, after in- 
spection, assemble the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of the com- 
pany for a short conference, talk over 
with them the affairs of the company 
and find out how things are going 
from their viewpoint. It gives them a 
keen interest in the company, and they 
feel that the company is their company 
instead of just the captain’s company. 
No captain is going to run his com- 
pany alone and do it successfully ; he 
must have the loyal and willing sup- 
port of his officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

It is a question as to whether a 
noncommissioned officer who has been 
reduced is a bad element in the com- 


pany. It depends largely upon the 
man. In most cases you have a man 
who is disgruntled and quietly sowing 
seeds of discontent among the men of 
the company, and his bolshevik talk 
has quite an effect on the younger men, 
especially the recruits. Well do I re. 
member the afternoon that I joined 
my company as a recruit. It was in 
the fall of 1897 at old Fort Reno, 
when upon entering the squad room 
for the first time there was no one 
present but an old soldier in arrest in 
quarters. He had just been “busted.” 
I was his target at once, and in less 
than thirty minutes he had me beliey- 
ing that I had arrived in one hell of a 
place. One of his statements I will 
never forget, and that was: “If I had 
as much time to do in this outfit as 
you have I’d desert tonight.” 

The best thing for such men is to 
transfer them to another company. 
Some company commanders will ob- 
ject to having such men transferred 
to their companies on the ground that 
they do not desire to have their com- 
pany the dumping grounds for the 
riffraff and worthless men from other 
companies. I think this view is 
wrong; company commanders should 
be willing to cooperate and help one 
another out. A reduced noncommis- 
sioned officer will not be harmful in 
a new organization, and he has a 
much better chance to make a new 
start and make progress than he had 
in his old company. 

The Infantry company is called 
upon to perform various and sundry 
duties. The normal and simplest are 
those performed in the garrison or 
camp during peace time, and the most 
difficult are those in the field in time 
of war. The training that we are 
called upon to give the soldier is in- 
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tended to give him a knowledge of 
his duties and the practice necessary 
to make him proficient in their per- 
formance. In addition to the above 
we must endeavor to develop in the 
soldier the ability and willingness to 
team with his mates, which is neces- 
sary if we are to have a fighting ma- 
chine that will function successfully 
in battle. 

In our training it must not be over- 
looked that we are to build up the 
soldier morally as well as physically. 
In the company there must be disci- 
pline, and with discipline of the high- 
est order the captain is better able to 
improve the living conditions of his 
company. 

Discipline and excellent living condi- 
tions develop among soldiers that which 
is necessary in peace and war, “Morale.” 
The best morale officer is the company 
commander, and he is the one who can 
control the local influences that tend to 
build up or tear down the morale of 
his men. 

The training of the soldier is very 
much like the training of the athlete; 
you must build up and keep the reserve 
strength and best effort for the final 
test. Never wear the soldier down with 
training and rub off the keen edge by 
overworking him. 

It often happens that the company 
will be reduced to less than half its 
normal strength, due to discharges and 
various other causes. The company 
commander now finds himself with only 
a few men to carry out the training 
schedules that were intended for a full- 
strength company. These are always 
discouraging times, and no satisfactory 
remedy has yet been found that will 
keep up the captain’s morale under these 
conditions. But do not get discouraged, 
and bear in mind that the officer who is 


successful in his handling of a few men 
in times of peace will probable be 
equally successful in command of large 
numbers in time of war. 

In garrison the duties take the form 
of drills, school, guard and fatigue, and 
many officers prefer this routine to the 
wholesome work in the field. This is 
due largely to the fact that the officer 
can be with his family and enjoy the 
local social life to be had. It is natural 
in peace time for the officer, as well as 
men in other walks of life, to enjoy 
his home and desire to be there. There 
is no reason for the love of home life 
destroying in the officer his desire for 
field work. 

Target practice is one of the most 
interesting features of the year’s work, 
and in my mind the most important of 
the soldier’s annual training. Many of- 
ficers take little interest in the work 
leading up to the actual firing on the 
range, and they are bored with the 
minor details of the work. This soon 
becomes contagious, and the soldier 
grows tired and bored also. 

The system of training as taught at 
the Infantry School is probable the best 
ever used in our army, and the course 
in rifle markmanship as taught there 
is one that every infantry captain should 
himself have in order to better apply his 
knowledge. 

Every company commander will find 
many hindrances in the way of his suc- 
cessfully carrying out his routine of 
instruction. If he grows discouraged, 
it will not take him long to develop 
into a grumbler and fault-finder, and 
we have many such in our service. Re- 
member that the army is not. run es- 
pecially for your company. No machine 
as large as an army is intended to run 
smoothly, even if oiled and overhauled 
regularly. The wearing process is more 
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noticeable away down in the company, 
and naturally so, for there is where the 
rub starts. 

Let us go back to rifle markmanship 
again. By all means endeavor to get 
your men interested in this work and 
develop a shooting company. Once you 
get a good shooting company you have 
a good company. There may be better 
in the regiment, but they won’t be much 
better if your company can outshoot 
them, and as long as you can do that 
your men will never admit that there 
is a better company in the regiment 
than theirs. 

Have a champion shot in your com- 
pany every year and make him the 
proud possessor of a shooting trophy 
which remains in the company, each 
winner to have his name engraved there- 
on. Make the target shooting more 
of a competition and arouse a spirit of 
“beat the other fellow.” Offer prizes 
for the high score at every range and 
a special prize for recruits shooting the 
course for the first time. 

Be a splendid shot yourself and be 
able to shoot as well as the best shot 
in the company. The men will have 
more confidence in you as a coach and 
will endeavor to outshoot you if they 
know that you think yourself a crack 
shot. 

Good shooting is a quality that can 
be developed by training, and there is 
no better way to begin than by aiming 
and pulling the trigger in the different 
positions required. A few targets set 
up in the vicinity of the drill ground 
should be used to aim at in a few 
minutes’ practice every day. 

During every day’s work the captain 
should be prepared to give to his men 
a short talk on some subject that will 
be interesting and helpful to them. 
Nearly all our regular companies have 


a history of brilliant deeds performed 
in the last war. Study this history and 
relate to the men at times these stories, 
which will tend to arouse their patriot- 
ism and make them proud to be serving 
in a company that has seen active sery- 
ice and achieved success in battle. These 
talks will get the men better acquainted 
with a side of their captain’s character 
they should know, and develop in them 
a high regard for him as a man and 
soldier. 

Every day spring something new and 
interesting at drill, and the manner of 
bringing home to the men some principle 
should not be the same day after day 
Get the reputation of being strenuous 
and a hard worker. The man himself 
may be lazy, but he has little respect 
for the lazy officer. 

When in the field combine work with 
pleasure. All field training should be 
an outing for both officers and men 
A day’s practice march should be looked 
upon as a day off. 

My most pleasant recollections are of 
the days spent on practice marches in 
the mountains of Montana when sta- 
tioned there a number of years ago 
One summer the battalion made a march 
from Helena to the Yellowstone Park, 
through the park and back to Helena 
The soldiers who made that march 
never speak of it without a longing to 
go back and repeat it. It was a hard 
march, full of hardships, with sore feet 
and blistered heels a-plenty, but these 
were all forgotten with so many inter- 
esting everits happening and the scenes 
changing daily. The camp cooking and 
the good “chow” eaten under the west- 
ern pines, by a nearby mountain stream, 
are joys never to be forgotten. 

It is difficult to make school interest- 
ing for the enlisted man, but our E. 
and R. Department has brought many 
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facilities for the soldier to learn other 
things than military. This should not 
deter the company commander from 
carrying on the necessary school for in- 
structing his noncommissioned officers. 

During the drill periods there is noth- 
ing so pernicious as that of the non- 
commissioned officers standing about 
the field with their squads resting. This 
habit will develop very quickly unless 
guarded against. There should be drill 
periods and rest periods; and, when 
drilling, keep the men busy with short 
intervals for them to relax; when it 
is time to rest, stack arms and fall out. 

Never permit the men to be fatigued 
by too long a period of drill without 
rest. Give your instructions while the 
men stand at ease. I have seen not only 
noncommissioned officers but officers 
have the men standing with rifles at 
arm’s length in the butts rifle drill while 
they gave instructions. If you watch 
for this mistake, you are sure to find 
it in your own company, no matter how 
carefully you guard against it. 

Upon the arrival of recruits to your 
company do not wait to see them for 
the first time in ranks, but send for 
them and look them over, have a talk 
with them, find out something about 
them, and impress them with the fact 
that you are interested in their welfare. 
Take an interest in the new man from 
the day he arrives. Never allow the 
first sergeant to determine whether or 
not a man can have an interview with 
you. Have a time set aside each day 
when any man who desires can come 
to the orderly room and have an inter- 
view upon request. Do not permit the 
men to run to your house or tent at 
any and all times to see you, except 
in emergencies. 

Be sure that your first sergeant is not 
running your company for you and 


abusing his authority. Be capable of 
outlining to every man in the company 
the part he is to take. Don’t permit 
petty tale-bearing. If a man has a com- 
plaint to make against another man or 
a tale to tell, let him tell it in the pres- 
ence of those concerned and hear both 
sides of the case then and there. Lots 
of times the tale-bearer will have no 
complaint to make or tale to tell if 
the other party is present. 

Have an interview with the man just 
returning from the guardhouse. Try 
and put him straight by a heart-to-heart 
talk, and start him off convinced of 
the fact that you are interested in him. 

Never let offenses go by unnoticed. 
When a report is made by a noncommis- 
sioned officer, investigate it at once and 
take action. Discipline is much more 
effective if it immediately follows the 
offense. Let the offenders do the dirty 
work around the company and give the 
privileges to men of good behavior. 

Have a good mess; feed the men 
well. The best way to reach a recruit’s 
heart is through his stomach. You can 
call on your men for no end of hard 
work if they are well fed. No man can 
go long and work hard on poor food. 
Have an officer visit at every meal and 
taste the food. Any complaints made 
concerning the mess should be inves- 
tigated at once, and announce to the 
company that you have received this 
complaint and the action you have taken. 

Require the mess sergeant to be pres- 
ent in the dining-room or kitchen during 
meals to supervise the issue of food 
and maintain order. You will observe 
in many companies the mess sergeant 
emerging from his sleeping quarters 
while the men are at breakfast. Such a 
sergeant needs a little talking to on the 
side. Visit your breakfast meal fre- 
quently, and in doing so you will dis- 
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cover many things that need correcting. 
No matter how good a mess sergeant 
you have, the mess will begin to run 
down if it is not closely supervised by 
an officer. 

The responsibility for the proper 
equipment of the company rests entirely 
with the company commander. Make a 
complete inventory of the property at 
frequent intervals and find out just 
what you have and the condition it is in. 

The captain must leave a great deal 
to his subordinates, but he himself must 


know his business and follow up every 
detail before he can expect a high 
rating as a company commander. 

While I realize that I have said noth- 
ing but what has been said many times, 
and that possibly every company com- 
mander is already familiar with every 
point that I have discussed in this paper, 
it is a good subject to repeat and hear 
expressed by different officers in a dif- 
ferent way, and usually some new 
thought or idea is brought home to the 
reader. 


D 


Promoted and Demoted 


The new lieutenant entered the Pull- 
man, painfully proud of his shiny gold 


bars. 


With the prospect of a fat tip 


in view, the porter proceeded to effect 


a liaison. 


“Mo’nin’, Captain.” 


And a few minutes later: “Find it 
too warm in here, Majar?” 

In a short time he volunteered: 
“We’s a speck late today, Kunnel.” 

Then, as the lieutenant made ready 
to leave: “Brush yo’ coat off for yo’, 
General ?” 

Three minutes afterward he was in- 
specting the 10-cent tip. With a bel- 
low that could be heard throughout 
the station, he shouted at the disap- 
pearing officer: 

“Good-bye, Corporal!” 





The Chemical Warfare Service 


Brig. Gen. A. A. Fries, Chief, Chemical Warfare Service 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE ROLE OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 
(Concluded ) 


VEN though the pro- 
visions of The Hague 
Convention of 1899, 
regarding the use of 
poisonous and as- 
phyxiating gases in 
war have been reaf- 
firmed at the Wash- 
ington Conference of 
1922, military men 
must face the bald 
fact that any nation with superior 

scientific knowledge will undoubtedly 
take full advantage of this knowledge 
in the next war in which it is engaged, 
provided it believes it can win by so 

doing. To quote Samuel W. McCall, 
late Governor of Massachusetts: ‘‘Na- 
tions when driven into a corner are 
likely to use all the power within their 
grasp in order to avoid destruction.’’ 

There is little doubt, also, that chem- 

ical agents will be used in more differ- 

ent ways and in far greater quantities 
than they were during the past war. 

The demoralizing effect of gas upon an 

enemy untrained in its use is so great 

that no commander can afford to neg- 
lect taking full advantage of it; espe- 
cially as the paralyzing effect of gas 
upon his own troops, if they are not 
protected with gas masks, will be so 
complete as to cause absolute disaster. 

On the other hand, an Army well pro- 

tected with masks and protective cloth- 

ing and well trained in the use of gas 
and gas discipline has little to fear 
from the enemy gas except the inconve- 





nience of wearing the gas mask, and 
perhaps a considerable number of lesser 
casualties. 

Chemical Agents.—Chemical agents 
will be employed directly by the In- 
fantry, the Cavalry, the Artillery, the 
Air Service, the Navy, and the Special 
Gas Troops. These agents will consist 
of gas, smoke, and incendiary material, 
and for tactical use may be classified 
as follows: 

Gas—Persistent. 

Gas—Non-persistent. 

Smoke—Toxice. 

Smoke—Non-toxic 

Smoke—Lachrymatory. 

Incendiaries—White phosphorus and 
perhaps thermite. 

A persistent gas is one which per- 
sists or remains within the gassed area 
for days at a time, sometimes as long 
as ten days, depending upon weather 
conditions. Mustard gas is the best ex- 
ample of a persistent gas. 

A non-persistent gas is one that is 
generally very prompt in its effect 
upon the human being. It volatilizes so 
quickly that a gassed area is generally 
free of it a few hours after it is liber- 
ated. Phosgene is one of the best ex- 
amples of a non-persistent gas. 

A toxic smoke is one in which the 
toxic or poisonous material is driven 
off in the form of solid particles, like 
ordinary smoke producing material. 

The non-toxic smoke is simply a 
smoke without any poisonous qualities 
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and is used for screening purposes 
only. 

Smoke, lachrymatory, is simply a 
non-toxic smoke containing some form 
of lachrymatory gas. 

The incendiary, white phosphorus, is 
a chemical which burns with great per- 
sistence when exposed to air upon lib- 
eration from its containers and cannot 
be extinguished except by submersion 
in water or by cutting off the supply 
of oxygen by some other means. White 
phosphrus is also used as a filler for 
smoke grenades, airplane bombs, artil- 
lery shell, and Stokes mortar bombs. 
The methods of projecting chemical 
agents will consist of the following: 

Gas cylinders. 

Livens projectors. 

Stokes mortars. 

Artillery shell, all calibers. 

Grenades, combined hand and rifle. 

Smoke candles. 

Aireraft bombs and sprinklers. 

And perhaps other methods which 


are now under experimentation and de- 
velopment. 


TACTICAL USES OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 


Gas.—Gas is not limited in its use 
to any particular tactical situation. It 
may be used with the greatest profit 
during any of the following phases of 
an action. 

Preparation for attack. 

The attack. 

A lull in the attack. 

Consolidation of occupied positions. 

In defense. 

In a retreat. 

In trench warfare. 

During and before an advance the 
gas is slightly more hedged about with 
restrictions than at other times, and 
yet, while more careful training and 
consideration is required to insure its 
safe and successful use, the more ac- 
tive the situation, the greater will be 


the need for and the greater the bene. 
fits to be obtained from the use of this 
powerful weapon. 

Preparation for Attack.—Prior to 
the attack as well as during the period 
of immediate preparation, liberal use 
should be made of gas. Surprise shoots 
of high concentration should be placed 
on the enemy wherever found or sus- 
pected within easy range. The mor: 
persistent gases being placed on the 
more distant enemy locations, lines of 
communication, villages, roads and ob- 
servation points. In the case of the non- 
persistent gases, these shoots should be 
repeated every three to four hours. |; 
is very important that these shoots be 
continued up to the latest safe interval 
of time before the attacking troops ar- 
rive at any given area, to produce 
casualties and lower the morale of the 
enemy at the critical moment of the 
attack. The safe interval of time is 
covered by the persistency of the par- 
ticular gas used. 

An example of the proper and suc- 
cessful use of mustard gas on a large 
scale may be cited in the German gas 
shell bombardment of March 9 to 19, 
1918, which formed a conspicuous part 
of the general artillery preparation for 
the big spring offensive against the 
British Third and Fifth Armies in 
front of Cambrai. The accompanying 
map shows the front held by the 
British armies extending from Bethune 
down to LaFere. The conventional 
signs show the areas bombarded with 
gas shell. The size of each spot denotes 
the relative quantity of shells used in 
the bombardment as indicated in the 
lower left-hand corner of the map. 

A careful study of this situation in- 
dicates the probable intention of the 
German high command. Note first the 
heavy concentration of mustard gas in 
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Barrisn Front 


the area just in front of Cambrai. This 
ground was strongly held by the left 
corps of the British Fifth Army. Next 
note the liberal use of ‘‘green cross’’ 
lethal shell on the sector held by the 
next British Corps. South of this, with 
the exception of some small local shoots 


in the region of St. Quentin, no gas 
was used. To the north, there is another 
rather heavy concentration of mustard 
gas on the left flank of the British 
Third Army with scattered shoots of 
lethal gas all along the line, with still 
another concentration of mustard gas 
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in the Ypres salient. What did these 
concentrations indicate? 

From the ‘‘lanes’’ left between 
mustard gas concentrations just noted, 
we should expect an attack in force be- 
tween Arras and Cambrai and another 
attack on a large scale between Cambrai 
end LaFere. From the liberal use of 
non-persistent gas in the region of 
Epehy, it is to be expected that the 
main force of the attack would come 
at this point and south of it. 

What actually transpired is well 
known to all, the main force of the at- 
tack of March 21, 1918, being delivered 
against the sector on the map embraced 
by the large bracket, and a secondary 
attack just west of Cambrai as shown 
by the small bracket. The salient in 
front of Cambrai so heavily drenched 
with mustard gas was, of course, 
avoided by the attacking Germans but 
nevertheless it had to be vacated by 
the British who sustained over 5,000 
casualties there before the attack com- 
menced. The debacle of the British 
Fifth Army began with the collapse of 
the Corps occupying this salient and 
the one next south of it which had been 
so heavily gassed with non-persisent 
shell. Just to the north the Third 
Army which escaped being gassed held 
its ground very much better. 

Another example of a similar use of 
mustard gas to protect the flanks of 
the attacking army is seen in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, i. ¢., the east- 
ern part of the Foret d’ Argonne and 
the area east of the Meuse on Septem- 
ber 26; and again on the left flank 
of the army in the Bois de Bourgogne 
and on the right flank north and south 
of Dun-sur-Meuse, on November 1. 
(See map.) 

Mustard gas may be used when the 
weather is clear and warm in the open 


up to three days before an attack. |; 
cloudy and warm add one day. 

If cloudy and cold, allow from foy; 
to seven days; in thick woods or brush, 
allow five days in warm and seven days 
in cold weather. The attack east of 
the Meuse on October 8, took our 33rd 
and 29th Divisions without any resu):. 
ing ill effects over ground that had been 
mustard gassed up to six days before. 
hand. 

While these rules were those in force 
at the close of the World War, it should 
be remembered that with the develop. 
ments being made in gas-proof cloth- 
ing, and the probability that fighting 
will take place in an atmosphere of gas 
on many occasions, the tendency will 
be to pay less and less attention to the 
time that shall elapse after the use of 
mustard gas before an attack is made 
across such gas areas. This will be 
particularly true in the case of the 
high explosive-mustard gas shell where 
the mustard gas is very finely atomized 
and thereby has its persistency greatly 
reduced. 

It should be remembered, also, that 
mustard gas as well as other persistent 
and moderately persistent gasses re- 
main longer in the soil than on the sur- 
face and that special precaution must 
be taken when digging-in on such 
ground. This under-surface persist- 
ency, as it is called, is limited to the 
infected shell holes and two or three 
feet around each hole. 

On the defensive, the tactical consid- 
erations will determine whether or not 
a position that has been shelled with 
mustard gas will be evacuated for a 
period of days in favor of an alterna- 
tive position, or whether frequent re- 
liefs will be arranged to keep it oc- 
eupied with men who are thoroughly 
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— 


protected with masks, protective suits, 
and gloves. 

During the Attack—During the at- 
tack the use of gas need not differ ma- 
terially from that during the prepara- 
tion. Non-persistent gas should be 
placed on enemy concentrations, strong 
points, batteries and the reserves, al- 
lowing only a brief time for its clear- 
ance prior to the arrival of our troops. 
The time to be allowed for the clearing 
away of the gas is governed for each 
gas by its persistency. The more per- 
sistent gases should be used on flank 
batteries, distant lines of communica- 
tion and points of observation and on 
specially selected strong points or areas 
which are not to be directly attacked. 

The above is based on the idea that 
the enemy’s use of gas is such as to 
permit one to use gas just as one 
pleases.. However, this can seldom be 
expected in the future. The enemy 
will be using gas on every favorable 
occasion. Since favorable occasions 
for him are unfavorable for us, we 
must face the necessity of using gas at 
all times, favorable and unfavorable. 
That is, if the time is favorable for our 
use of gas, it is unfavorable to the 
enemy, and he is forced to retaliate. If 
favorable for an enemy, it is unfavora- 
ble for us, and we must retaliate. 
Hence, one must base one’s plans on 
fighting in gas on practically all occa- 
sions, 

During Lulls and Consolidation.— 
During lulls in the attack or during 
consolidation, the persistent gases may 
be used more freely depending on the 
probable time before the resumption of 
the attack. Gas at this time is especial- 
ly useful in breaking up enemy counter 
attacks or concentrations for counter 
attacks as well as for preparing the 
way for a further advance. 


Defense or Retreat.—In active de- 
fense or on the retreat the use of gas 
will be of great assistance in breaking 
up concentrations, blocking lines of 
communications, and otherwise imped- 
ing the attack. The limitations in the 
use of persistent gases are then nil, and 
mustard gas should be extensively used 
in conjunction with phosgene for more 
rapid casualty effects. On the retrear, 
mustard and lachrymatory gases should 
be exploded in place in abandoned 
trenches, dug-outs and woods. (This 
was done very successfully by the 
French Army under Gouraud on the 
Champagne front during the summer 
of 1918.) 

Trench Warfare.—In trench war- 
fare persistent gases can be advan- 
tageously used either to obtain casual- 
ties or to wear down the enemy. Dis- 
astrous gas attacks may be inflicted on 
the enemy at the time he is effecting 
reliefs particularly in the case of 
*‘green’’ troops. The history of our 
own 89th Division furnishes, unfortu- 
nately, an example of such an attack. 

Gas is particularly useful against 
enemy batteries prior to and during 
raids. French batteries and gun posi- 
tions have often received many gas 
shells the day before a raid; and at 
the time of enemy preparation there 
were two hours of gas shelling against 
the batteries and two hours destruc- 
tive fire on the trenches. Early ex- 
perience of the 42d American Division 
testifies to the ability of gas to silence 
the German artillery during one of the 
first raids carried out by that division. 

Suitable Gas Targets.—Suitable tar- 
gets for gas shoots are positions in 
which troops are concentrated, such as 
woods, small villages where men are 
billetted, dug-outs, reserve positions, 
cross-roads, places where men mess, 
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machine gun and trench mortar em- 
placements, and positions in which it 
is desired to prevent the assembly of 
enemy troops. Observation points may 
be neutralized and P. C.’s and tele- 
phone exchanges rendered less efficient. 
Gas shell may be used on the leeward 
flank of our own Infantry advance, 
when ‘enemy is not using gas. When 
he is using gas, we should use it every- 
where. 

Enemy batteries may be paralyzed 
by the use of gas shell alone. A typi- 
eal program for such a bombardment 
is first to use a burst of fire of lethal 
gas to inflict casualties, and next a 
periodic bombardment with persistent 
gases to force continued use of the 
mask. Only the best trained batteries 
can maintain accuracy of fire under 
these conditions and the rate of fire is 
even then invariably decreased. 

Night Attacks—Night is the most 
favorable time for gas bombardments, 
both because of the probability of ef- 
fecting a surprise on sleeping men and 
because of the probable absence of wind 
and ascending air currents. Also in 
the case of mustard gas bombardments 
there is to be considered the increased 
difficulty of wearing a respirator at 
night as well as the difficulty in 
evacuating the shelled areas. However, 
gas shell should be used during the 
day whenever suitable targets are 
located. 

SMOKE 

The intelligent use of smoke in mod- 
ern Infantry tactics offers innumera- 
ble advantages through concealment 
and deception. Smoke will be used in 
future by all the different combat arms. 
Smoke, when correctly used, confers 
upon daylight operations many of the 
advantages which are only gained by 


es 


conducting them at night, with but fey 
of the disadvantages of the latter. 

Smoke screens may be employed with 
one or more of the following objects 
in view: 

(a) To mask known enemy observa. 
tion posts and machine gun nests: to 
conceal the front and flanks of attack. 
ing troops, concentrations of guns and 
tanks, roads and assembly places: to 
blind the flashes of batteries in action. 
and to hamper aerial observation. 


The Germans secretly rehearsed for 
a raid on Xivray June 16, 1918, be. 
hind a smoke screen. 

Smoke was advantageously used on 
August 10, 1918, when the Infantry, 
supported by one battalion of light 
tanks, attacking from the Ressons 
Woods, reached Neuville-sur-Ressons 
after a rapid advance of six kilometers, 
with the loss of but one tank of the 
thirty engaged. 

In the St. Mihiel offensive the use of 
smoke to mask likely sites for hostile 
machine guns proved very effective in 
spite of a strong lateral wind. A large 
use was again made of it on September 
26, 1918, to conceal movements at the 
beginning of the Meuse-Argonne offen 
sive. 


(6) As a feint to draw the enemy’s 
attention to a front on which no attack 
is being made, so as to hold his troops 
to their trenches and prevent them 
from rendering assistance to the sector 
attacked; or to induce him to expend 
ammunition needlessly by putting 
down a barrage in the wrong place. 


In the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 


smoke and thermite were successfully 
used to decoy the enemy into believ- 
ing that the Meuse was to be crossed 
in two places near Mouzon ; thus draw- 
ing his fire while the actual crossing: 
were made at other points. 
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(c) To simulate gas and force the 
enemy to wear his respirator. 


To better effect this, gas should oc- 
casionally be mixed with smoke in 
order to impress upon him the belief 
that it is never wise to remain in a 
smoke cloud without wearing his mask. 


(d) In rolling or mountainous coun- 
try, to fill valleys with smoke and 
thereby conceal the advance from all 
observation including aerial. 


It is reported that on the Italian 
front, valleys were filled with smoke 
and the enemy filtered his men across 
the valleys up the slopes and gulleys 
and to the rear of the summits before 
the unsuspecting Italians were aware 
of his presence. 


(e) To eover the construction of 
bridges, trenches, ete., in the face of 
the enemy. 


Before the Infantry went ‘‘over the 
top’’ on the 33rd Divisional front on 
September 26, 1918, the Engineers 
went forward and in a dense smoke 
screen built the necessary bridges over 
the Forges Brook for the Infantry. The 
Engineers completed their task, suffer- 
ing some losses but far less than if such 
a screen had not been used. 

In planning the use of smoke screens, 
it must be remembered that— 


Ground and troops can seldom be 
concealed from aerial observation. 

These sereens may draw enemy fire 
and, therefore, should be put down if 
possible 400 yards from the troops to 
be concealed. 

The impeding of our own observa- 
tion as well as the liability of our 
troops losing their directions. 

The necessity for varied use, even 
when no attack is to be made, so that 
the enemy will not always associate 
smoke with an attack. Ingenuity is 


the soul of success with both smoke and 
gas. 


Screening Tank Movements.—The 
increasing use of tanks by the Allies 
resulted in the Germans designating 
special field batteries to concentrate 
fire upon attacking tanks and put them 
out of action before they could reach 
the German trenches. Thus enemy ar- 
tillery has become the most dangerous 
adversary of the tanks; and one of the 
vital conditions for their successful 
operation is blinding with a dense well- 
regulated smoke screen the ground ob- 
servation posts which look out upon the 
field of attack. 

In front of artillery in position a 
natural or artificial fog has become a 
necessity to the tanks. Batteries as- 
signed to support Infantry with tanks 
and artillery assigned to the direct sup- 
port of tanks should have on hand at 
all times a sufficient supply of smoke 
shell to take prompt advantage of op- 
portunities for their use. The efficacy 
of a smoke screen properly placed in 
assisting tanks to accomplish their mis- 
sion has been amply demonstrated in 
action. 

The smoke screens should not be 
placed immediately in front of the 
tanks as this interferes with their 
steering and indicates their position to 
the enemy artillery. The formation of 
a possible barrage around the field of 
attack gives the best results. An in- 
closed area is thus formed in which the 
Infantry and tanks may operate 
sereened from the view of enemy ob- 
servation without being hampered 
themselves by lack of visibility within 
combat distance. 

Incendiaries—(Thermite and Phos- 
phorus.)—Preceding and during an 
attack, all enemy machine gun nests 
which can be located should be engaged 
by Stokes mortars firing phosphorus, 
and if available, thermite bombs. The 
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fuse should be set to burst the bombs 
in the air ten to fifteen yards above 
ground. A shower of white hot molten 
metal exerts a very demoralizing effect 
on the machine gunners. A few bombs 
bursting over machine gun nests are 
sufficient to drive away the crew. Phos- 
phorus and thermite can thus be used 
where unfavorable winds preclude the 
use of phosgene. 


THE USE OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 


Infantry and Cavalry.—The Infan- 
try and Cavalry will use gas, smoke, 
and thermite grenades, smoke candles 
(toxic, non-toxic, and lachrymatory), 
and 3-inch Stokes mortars. 

The grenades—combined hand and 
rifle—will be used in practically the 
same manner as grenades filled with 
high explosives. The rifle grenade will 
probably be used in much greater 
quantity, and the hand grenade in far 
less quantity than in the past. T’.s 


rifle smoke grenade will be used by 
small parties to put down a smoke 
screen for their own advancement and 
those filled with phosphorus will be 
used directly against personnel as well 
as for smoke and incendiary purposes. 

Smoke candles give great promise 


for the future. They are inexpensive, 
easy and safe to transport, and may be 
kept in storage indefinitely. They will, 
on special occasions, be issued to indi- 
vidual soldiers and will be used to gen- 
erate a smoke cloud whenever the tac- 
tical situation requires it. 

For the purpose of screening a for- 
ward movement of troops smoke can- 
dies will be set off in place along the 
front over which the advance is to be 
made (wind conditions being favor- 
able). The cloud generated by these 
candles would then be followed closely 
by a line of skirmishers, each provided 


with candles. When the original cloud 
becomes sufficiently dissipated the new 
candles will be put in place and 
lighted, thereby giving a reinforce. 
ment to the original cloud. This oper- 
ation may be repeated as often as de- 
sired. 

The clouds may be toxic or non- 
toxic, depending upon the effect de. 
sired. 

Candles containing lachrymatory 
gas will probably find the greatest use 
against troops that have no mask pro. 
tection, such as might be encountered 
in Mexico, the Philippines, or similar 
countries. 

By the Artillery—Both the Field 
and the Coast Artillery will use gas 
and smoke in guns of all calibres. The 
Artillery ammunition will consist of a 
certain percentage of high explosive 
and a certain percentage of gas. It is 
probable that the gas and high explo- 
sive will be contained within the same 
shell. Thus a small amount of gas will 
be substituted for a corresponding 
quantity of high explosive in each 
shell. The reduction of the high ex- 
plosive effect will be inappreciable 
while the effect of the gas will be to 
keep the enemy continuously in gas 
masks and thereby reduce his resisting 
power. 

The use of gas in Artillery shell con- 
fers many special advantages and en- 
ables the carrying out of missions which 
are impossible by other methods of at- 
tack. The greater range of artillery 
permits the gassing of targets out of 
reach of the special gas troops. The 
range obtainable by artillery allows 1 
larger use of persistent gases and 
greater independence of wind direc- 
tion. 

Destruction fire, neutralization fire, 
harassing and counter-battery fire are 
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all just as possible with gas as with 
high explosive and frequently give bet- 
ter results. Enemy batteries were si- 
lenced in the Meuse-Argonne operations 
in twenty minutes by the use of sixty 
rounds of 155 mm. phosgene shell per 
battery. The use of gas with H. E. 
shell in a defensive barrage compels the 
wearing of the mask and tires out the 
troops about to attack even if no cas- 
ualties are caused. The use of gas 
as a ‘‘back barrage’’ to prevent or im- 
pede the bringing up of reserves is 
another effective use which can be 
solely carried out by the artillery. 
This was worked out by the Germans 
on the Vesle River greatly to our dis- 
advantage during the early part of 
September, 1918, when the 28th Di- 
vision was fighting its way up the 
northern slope. Our casualties were 
so great that we were reluctantly 
forced to admire the tactics employed. 

The proportion of gas to H. E. shell 
should be larger during the attack than 
at any other time. The ratios at 
which the Germans used them varied 
from 40 per cent for strong points and 
creeping barrage to as high as 80 per 
cent for counter-battery work. 

Toward the end of the war, how- 
ever, our divisions were putting over 
rather frequent artillery gas shoots and 
our corps were successfully using gas 
for counter-battery work, and for the 
gassing of distant towns and sensitive 
areas just before an attack. This was 
much more general during the Meuse- 
Argonne operations than before, due to 
the growing appreciation of the effec- 
tiveness of gas; for example, in the 
90th Division front after a surprise 
gas shell attack, sixteen dead Germans 
were found in one bay of a trench. 
These men bore no wounds and some 


were still in the act of adjusting their 
masks. 

Mustard gas was extensively used on 
the right bank of the Meuse in the 
Meuse-Argonne drive against enemy 
units in reserve and in counter-battery 
work to protect the exposed flank of the 
American right corps. Some of the 
German units in reserve never came 
into action, yet one battalion lost from 
50 to 75 per cent of its effectives 
through gas. 

Mustard gas was used to protect the 
flank of the army for a second time 
during the operation of November 1. 
Areas in the Bois de Bourgogne on the 
left flank of the 78th Division were 
heavily shelled with mustard gas and 
bromacetone and were made untenable 
for enemy troops. Regarding this mus- 
tard gassing, the operation report of 
the 78th Division states ‘‘it was a per- 
fect operation.’’ No casualties were 
caused in the 78th Division and abso- 
lutely no opposition was encountered 
from the woods. 

A German who was captured No- 
vember 2 reported that his artillery 
was silenced because the crews had 
been gassed and that a company near 
him lost forty out of eighty men. 

Prisoners from the Ist Machine Gun 
Co. of the 125th Ldw. Regiment, cap- 
tured in the region of Chatel Chehery 
and Cornay, stated that their unit had 
been caught by surprise in the gas 
shelling and that about one-fourth of 
the men present had become gas cas- 
ualties. Many could not find their 
masks and were consequently gassed. 
Others had their masks torn off their 
faces while running through the bushes 
and falling into shell holes. 

The same principles as above apply 
to the use of gas by the Coast Artillery 
where their targets are ships of the 
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hostile navy. The effects of gas intro- 
duced into a ship by means of high ex- 
plosive armor-piercing shell can easily 
be imagined. For the same reason will 
the Navy use gas and smoke against 
Coast Artillery fortifications in case 
they ever decide to attack them. The 
Navy will also use gas and smoke in 
preparing the way for landing parties. 

By the Air Service.—The Air Serv- 
ice will be one of the principal agents 
for the distribution of gas, smoke, and 
incendiary material upon the enemy. 
This will be effected either by dropping 
bombs weighing anywhere from twenty- 
five to four thousand pounds or by 
sprinkling the liquid gas like rain upon 
the heads of the hostile troops. The 


effect of such bombardment will be 
very far reaching and so long as air- 
planes are able to fly over the hostile 
lines, so long will they drench with gas 
all concentrations of troops, all im- 


portant cross-roads and lines of com- 
munication, railroad yards, ammuni- 
tion and supply depots, and troop can- 
tonments. 

In the defense of a coast line the air- 
plane, with chemical ammunition, will 
be used to advantage to prevent land- 
ing parties from reaching shore, or at 
least, from maintaining themselves on 
the beach. To prevent this, the air- 
planes will be prepared to bomb the 
troop ships when they come within air- 
plane radius of the shores and they 
will sprinkle with gas any small boats 
that put off for the beach with a land- 
ing party. If by chance a detachment 
should reach the beach, the beach itself 
and immediate vicinity will be 
drenched with gas and kept drenched. 

By Special Gas Troops.—The special 
gas troops are troops especially trained 
in the operation of the special gas 
equipment which can not be handled 


by the troops of the other arms. This 
equipment consists of gas cylinders, 
Livens projectors, 4-inch Stokes mor- 
tars, etc. The troops are organized 
into companies, battalions and regi- 
ments as are other troops and they are 
assigned as Army troops for such 
special work as the Army commander 
may deem necessary. They may be at- 
tached to corps and divisions if so de- 
sired. Their principal object is the of.- 
fensive use of chemical warfare mate- 
rial in large quantities and by special 
methods that are not applicable to the 
other combat arms. The extent of the 
material used and front covered in any 
particular case will depend only upon 
the amount of men and material avail- 
able for the work. It is conceivable 
that a single gas offensive might be 
made over a front of fifty miles. 

The principal objects of using chem- 
ical agents may be listed as follows: 


(a) To produce casualties. 

(b) To harass and lower the morale 
and resistance of the enemy. 

(c) To deny him the use of strong 
points and other important positions or 
localities. 

(d) To blind enemy observation and 
at the same time conceal one’s move- 
ments and consequently one’s motives. 

(e) To damage material and sup- 
plies of the enemy. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The actual casualties produced 
among the enemy by our chemical war- 
fare will never be known, because even 
if Germany ever publishes the figures, 
which is doubtful, the casualties caused 
by the American armies can not be dis- 
tinguished from those caused by our 
Allies; so the only way in which we 
ean judge of the effectiveness of the 
service is to study and analyze our own 
gas casualties. The report of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States 
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Army for the year ending June 30, 
1920, is very iliuminating on this sub- 
ject: 

According to that report 258,338 
men were injured during the war. Of 
these 34,249 died on the field of battle; 

3.691 others died in hospitals. There 
were admitted to the hospitals (this 
does not include Marines) 224,089. Of 
this number 70,552, or 27.3 per cent, 
were suffering from gas alone. Of the 
70,552 gas eases only 1,221 died. Of 
the 153,537 admitted to the hospitals 
suffering from bullets, high explosives 
and other methods of war, except gas, 
12,470 died. Of those killed on the 
field of battle, we know that very few 
—probably under 200—were from gas, 
since concentrations of gas sufficient to 
kill within say 12 hours were seldom 
obtained. If we assume that 200 died 
from gas on the field of battle, the total 
deaths from gas would be 1,441 out of 
70,752, or less than 2 per cent. In 
like manner, of the 187,586 injured by 
bullets, high explosives, and similar 
methods, 46,449, or more than 24 per 
cent died. Thus it is evident that the 
man who was injured by gas alone on 
the field of battle had 12 times as many 
chances for recovery as the man 
wounded with bullets and high explo- 
Sives. 

Other comparisons are still more 
striking. On page 21 of that report 


we are told that 66 men were totally 
blinded in the war, 44 were partially 
blinded in both eyes, and 644 were 
blinded in one eye. These include eyes 
destroyed or those in which the sight 
was lost. Of the gassed patients, it is 
stated that 4 were blinded in both eyes 
and 25 in one eye, a total of 29. These 
29 were 3.85 per cent of all those suf- 
fering blindness in one or both eyes. 
In other words, bullets, high explosives, 
and other methods of warfare than gas 
were responsible for 25 times as many 
blinded as was gas. In addition, bul- 
lets, ete., were the cause of the loss of 
one or more parts of the extremities 
(legs and arms) of 4,403 soldiers, 
while 4,790 had the flexibility of one 
or more joints totally or partially de- 
stroyed. 

The term ‘‘casualties’’ 
only 


include not 
the dead, but all who were 
wounded and received medical treat- 
ment. 

Had the 70,552 men who were gassed 
been wounded by other methods of 
fighting, we would have buried 15,500 
more American boys in France, and 
would have had some 3,000 more or less 
crippled for life. 


D 


Typographical Error 


Chief Justice William H. Taft, in 
addressing a class of would-be editors 
at Yale, was trying to impress upon 
them the importance of accuracy and 
the unfairness of misquoting public 
men. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ he said, ‘‘a slight er- 
ror may have momentous consequences. 
A friend of mine went into a restau- 


In the 


rant and ordered noodle soup. 
first spoonful he cried to the waiter, 


‘Come here. See what I found in the 
soup: A needle.’ George examined 
the needle critically and grinned. 
**Dat’s all right, suh, just a little 
mistake, suh, just a mere typographi- 
eal error, a typographical error. Dat 
needle should have been a noodle, suh!”’ 





Napoleon's Maxims of War 
Capt. James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


(Continued ) 


MAXIM LXII 


Tents are unfavorable to health. The 
soldier is best when he bivouacs, because 
he sleeps with his feet to the fire which 
speedily dries the ground on which he 
hes. A few planks or a little straw 
shelter him from the wind. 

On the other hand, tents are neces- 
sary for the superior officers, who have 
to write and consult their maps. Tents 
should therefore be issued to these, with 
directions to them never to sleep in a 
house. Tents are objects of observa- 
tion to the enemy's staff. They afford 
information in regard to your numbers 
and the ground you occupy, while an 
army bivouacking in two or three lines 
is only distinguishable from afar by the 
smoke which mingles with the clouds. 
It is impossible to count the number of 
the fires. 


NOTE 


The Union armies were generally 
supplied with shelter tents during the 


war. However, the Confederates had 
to depend mainly on those captured 
from the enemy. It may be said, 
nevertheless, that it was the custom to 
bivouac on the field. 

Superior officers were always sup- 
plied with tents, as were certain of the 
staff, but even these were often dis- 
pensed with, as was done in the Dalton- 
Atlanta campaign. While in winter 
quarters it was the custom in both 
armies to build small log houses as a 
protection against the weather. Life in 
both armies involved a great deal of 
exposure, and it will be remembered 
that the deaths from disease greatly 
exceeded those from battle. In the 
Confederate Army especially, only the 
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strongest and hardiest were able to last 
through the strenuous campaigns. 


MAXIM LXIIlI 


All the information obtained from 
prisoners should be recewed with cau- 
tion and estimated at its real value. A 
soldier seldom sees anything beyond 
his company; and an officer can afford 
intelligence of little more than the posi- 
tion and movements of the division to 
which his regiment belongs. On this 
account, the general of an army should 
never depend upon the information de- 
rived from prisoners unless st agrees 
with the reports received from the ad- 
vanced guards, in reference to the posi- 
tion, etc., of the enemy. 


NOTE 


As in all wars, prisoners became one 
of the greatest sources of information 
A great many prisoners were captured 
on both sides—so many that a system 
of exchange and parole was soon 
worked out and put into operation. 
This lasted until Grant took command 
of the armies in 1864, when the ex- 
changing of prisoners ceased. 

As in the last war, prisoners were 
utilized mainly for the identification of 
enemy units. Thus Jackson’s presence 
on the Peninsula was discovered shortly 
before the Confederate offensive by the 
capture of several stragglers, but too 
late to avert disaster. There seems no 
doubt, also, that the fanciful stories of 
many prisoners gave McClellan an ex- 
aggerated idea of the Confederate 
strength on the Peninsula. 

The Union armies had a source of 
information denied in most cases to the 
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Confederates—the negro. But the lat- 
ter’s impressionistic nature and inher- 
ent dislike for the truth probably did 
as much harm as good. All in all, with 
the possible exception of the Peninsular 
campaign, it is doubtful if information 
derived from prisoners had a vital effect 
on a single campaign. 


MAXIM LXIV 

Nothing és so important in war as 
an undivided command ; for this reason, 
when war is carried on against a single 
power, there should be only one army, 
acting upon one base, and conducted 
by one chief. 

NOTE 

The lack of unity of command was, 
without a doubt, one of the greatest 
impediments to Union success during 
the first years of the war. A brief 
sketch of this important feature of the 
war affords many lessons of value. On 
November 1, 1861, McClellan was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of all the 
land forces of the United States. Thus, 
almost at the outset, the Government 
had started on the right track. But 
this splendid beginning was to prove 
the exception rather than the rule. 
McClellan then, with supreme authority, 
at once busied himself at training the 
new army, a task for which he had no 
equal. On March 12, 1862, however, 
an order was issued relieving him from 
the general command and confining his 
authority to the Army of the Potomac. 
For the time being, therefore, Secre- 
tary Stanton was the commander-in- 
chief. To make matters worse, an or- 
der was issued on April 4, withdrawing 
the entire Ist Corps and other troops 
from his jurisdiction. Thus the de- 
centralization of command was one 
of the most important features of the 
ensuing defeat of the Federals. Mc- 
Clellan had not received the full sup- 


port promised, and the politicians had 
won their first great victory. 

Soon after, Halleck, fresh from the 
victories in the west, for which he had 
the audacity to claim credit, was called 
to Washington to become general-in- 
chief, though actually a sort of military 
adviser to the President. But he did 
not have full authority over the armies, 
and the Union forces remained without 
a single directing head. The unsuc- 
cessful campaigns of Pope, McClel- 
lan, Burnside, Hooker and Meade fol- 
lowed with monotonous regularity, and 
the Army of the Potomac as yet sought 
for a master worthy of the rank and 
file. In the meanwhile, the west was 
coming to the fore—victories instead of 
defeats had been the rule. Above all 
other western chiefs, there stood one 
man, Grant, the man who had been 
most responsible for the victories of 
Shiloh, Vicksburg and Missionary 
Ridge, victories which had revived the 
waning hopes of the North. 

The President, therefore, yielded not 
only to the most exalted purposes but 
to popular demand when he made Grant 
a lieutenant general and placed him in 
command of the entire army. His 
plans were far reaching and embraced 
a number of movements. 

1. Sherman was to move on Atlanta, 
destroy the opposing armies and march 
on Richmond from the south. 

2. Sigel, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
was to move on Staunton. 

3. Crook, in West Virginia, was to 
unite at Staunton with Sigel and move 
on Richmond. 

4. Butler, at Fortress Monroe, was 
to move and capture Petersburg— 
Richmond, if possible. 

5. Grant, with the Army of the Po- 
tomac, chose Lee’s army as his ob- 
jective. 
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This plan of operations was to be 
set in motion at the same time all along 
the line. As a matter of fact, Butler, 
Sigel and Crook failed, but the suc- 
cesses of Sherman and Grant were 
sufficient to bring victory in the long 
run. Without unit command, it is 
doubtful if the Union would have been 
saved. 

MAXIM LXV 


The same consequences which have 
uniformly attended long discussions 
and councils of war will follow at all 
times. They will terminate in the adop- 
tion of the worst course, which in war 
is the most timid or, if you will, the 
most prudent. The only wisdom in a 
general is determined courage. 


NOTES 


(a) On May 13, 1863, Pemberton, 
with about 25,000 men, was in the 
neighborhood of Edwards Station. On 
that date he received an order from 
Johnston to move south and break 
Grant’s line of communications. In- 
stead of obeying this order at once he 
called a council of war, at which di- 
vergent opinions were expressed and 
nothing definite was decided upon. On 
the following day, however, after a 
twenty-four-hour delay, he started 
south, but was delayed by the poor 
weather. On the 15th he changed his 
plans and started to march toward 
Jackson, where he could join his forces 
to those of Johnston. But at Edwards 
Station Grant’s advance guard ran into 
him and he was forced to fight the dis- 
astrous battle of Champion’s Hill. Had 
he obeyed Johnston’s order instead of 
calling on his unit commanders for ad- 
vice, he would have been able to rejoin 
Johnston and fight a respectable battle. 

Pemberton seems to have had a 
mania for such gatherings. Following 


the battle of Big Black River, Johns- 
ton sent Pemberton another order to 
evacuate Vicksburg and march north- 
east before the investment was com- 
pleted. “The question of obeying this 
order was submitted by him to a council 
of war which decided ‘that it was im- 
possible to withdraw the troops from 
that position with such morale and ma- 
terial as to be of further service to the 
Confederacy.” This allegation was re- 
futed by the courage, fortitude and 
discipline displayed by that army in the 
long siege.” 

When Grant’s final terms of  sur- 
render were presented, Pemberton 
called another council of war to deter- 
mine whether or not to accept. With 
the exception of Generals S. D. Lee 
and Baldwin, all voted to capitulate, the 
surrender taking place on the 4th of 
July. 

(b) Following the fruitless march to 
Romney, Jackson returned to Winches- 
ter, arriving there on January 24, 1862 
For several months his army remained 
there, organizing, drilling and getting 
ready for the spring campaigns. Early 
in March, Jackson received word that 
Banks was advancing up the valley with 
a large force of Federals. He there- 
fore abandoned the town on the 1 Ith, 
the Federals entering the next day. 
On the night of the 12th Jackson called 
a council of war and proposed a night 
attack on the advance guard of the 
Union forces. But at the conference 
it was learned that, through a mistake, 
his troops and supplies were much 
farther from Winchester than he had 
ordered, and the execution of an attack 
was thus rendered impossible. Jack- 
son was terribly depressed at having 
to evacuate Winchester without firing 
a shot and is said to have exclaimed, 





‘Gen. J. E. Johnston: “Battles and Leaders.” 
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as he fell back down the valley: “This 
is the last council of war that I will 
ever hold.” From that time on, Jack- 
son was practically his own master in 
the valley and was noted for the secrecy 
he preserved in regard to his plans. 
This latter quality was one of the main 
factors in his success.” 


MAXIM LXVI 


In war the general alone can judge 
f certain arrangements. It depends 
on him alone to conquer difficulties by 
his own superior talents and resolution. 


NOTES 

(a) When Hood’s army arrived in 
front of Nashville on December 2, 
1864, Thomas bent every effort in the 
endeavor to get his army into such 
shape that he could administer a de- 
cisive defeat to the Confederates. He 
centered every thought, word and ac- 
tion on this event. He therefore set 
to work resolutely getting his army into 
condition and increasing his number 
of cavalry. Grant, in front of Peters- 
burg, wired Thomas, at Stanton’s sug- 
gestion, to attack at once. Thomas, 
however, paid no attention to the nu- 
merous orders which followed, but kept 
on preparing his army for the final 
blow. On the 9th, a terrible storm set 
in which necessitated the postponement 
of the attack. On the same day he 
received a wire from General Halleck 
to the effect that General Grant had 
expressed great dissatisfaction with his 
policy of inactivity. In his reply, 
Thomas said: “I feel conscious that 


I have done everything in my power 
and that the troops could not have been 


gotten ready before this. If General 
Grant should order me relieved, I will 


submit without a murmur.” In spite 


of the danger of removal which hung 
over him, Thomas waited until the 15th, 
when a thaw set in. On that day he 
began his attack which culminated in 
the complete defeat of Hood. General 
Logan was on his way to Nashville 
with orders to relieve Thomas on the 
very day of the battle. Luckily for 
the army and its commander, he was 
too late. Thomas had more than jus- 
tified his careful preparation by the 
wonderful victory. 

Thomas had set for himself the task 
of defeating Hood’s army. He was on 
the ground and knew the situation 
thoroughly, in contrast to Grant at City 
Point, Virginia, and Halleck at Wash- 
ington. He realized the need for better 
organization and more cavalry and, in 
spite of every known kind of pressure 
exerted upon him, he refused to attack 
until ready in every respect. As he 
said to Major General Wilson on the 
10th: “Wilson, they (meaning General 
Grant and the War Department) treat 
me as though I were a boy and in- 
capable of planning a campaign or 
fighting a battle. If they will let me 
alone, I will fight this battle just as 
soon as it can be done and will surely 
win it; but I will not throw away nor 
sacrifice the brave men of this army by 
moving till the thaw begins. I will 
surrender my command without a mur- 
mur if they wish it, but I will not act 
against my judgment when I know I 
am right, and in such a grave emer- 
gency.” 

On the 16th, the second day of the 
battle, General Thomas exclaimed to 
the same officer: “Didn't I tell you we 
could lick ‘em? Didn’t I tell you we 
could lick ’em, if they would only let 
us alone?’”* 





"Henderson: “Stonewall Jackson.” 
“General Wilson: “Battles and Leaders.” 
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The resolute stand made by General 
Thomas preceding the battle, his in- 
difference to criticism and nagging, and 
his final triumph form one of the 
brightest chapters of the entire war and 
place him among the really great Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

(b) Following the battle of Stones 
River, December 31-January 2, 1863, 
General Rosecrans concentrated the 
Army of the Cumberland at Murfrees- 
boro. Bragg put the Army of the Ten- 
nessee into winter quarters, barring the 
route to Chattanooga, placing his in- 
fantry and artillery at Shelbyville, 
Wartrace and Tullahoma and his cav- 
alry out on the flanks at Columbia and 
McMinville. He had about 46,000 men 
all told, opposed to 50,000 Federals. 
The battle of Stones River had resulted 
in serious losses to both armies, and 
a period of rest and recuperation was 
welcomed by the opposing commanders ; 
in fact, neither army was ready for 
immediate operations. 

Rosecrans was adverse to an imme- 
diate campaign for several reaSons. He 
was greatly lacking in cavalry, the soil 
at that time of the year was unfavor- 
able for extended troop movements, 
and it was absolutely necessary to re- 
pair and rebuild his line of communi- 
cations to Nashville and the north. 
Moreover, he felt it unwise to move 
against Bragg until the Vicksburg cam- 
paign was settled one way or the other. 
In the meanwhile, the calls from Wash- 
ington to move forward were a thing 
of almost daily occurrence. But Rose- 
crans continued his preparations in 
spite of the pressure brought to bear 
upon him. On March 1 the climax 
was reached when Halleck wrote iden- 
tical letters to Rosecrans and Grant, 
offering the vacant major generalcy in 


the Regular Army to the one who 
gained the first victory. Grant quietly 
filed his letter for future reference, 
while Rosecrans at once sent a spirited 
reply—a letter which, embodying the 
highest ethics of the profession, was 
a model of its kind and a stinging re- 
buke to that consummate politician, the 
general-in-chief. “The result of this 
letter was to widen the breach between 
the authorities at Washington and 
Rosecrans.”* Unable to obtain cay- 
alry armed with repeating rifles, as 
requested time after time, he finally 
improvised some by mounting Colonel 
Wilder’s brigade of infantry. In the 
early part of June, Rosecrans was ready 
to move and placed his forces in posi- 
tion. On June 23 he started forward 
on his famous Tullahoma campaign. 
Bragg, on July 1, was forced to evacu- 
ate Tullahoma and retreat across the 
Tennessee River. During these famous 
nine days, Rosecrans had maneuvered 
Bragg out of Tennessee with a loss of 
560 killed, wounded and missing. The 
results more than justified his thorough 
preparation and vindicate most elo- 
quently his refusal to be dominated by 
the amateur strategists infesting the 
capital. 

Major General Rosecrans, the Union 
commander, was, in many ways, one 
of the most brilliant officers of the war. 
As a strategist, he ranks second only 
to Lee and Sherman, and in his thor- 
oughness he resembles his chief lieu- 
tenant, Thomas. He was essentially a 
military man, and this quality, in con- 
nection with an impolitic way of speak- 
ing his mind, telling the truth and 
standing up for his rights, naturally 
brought him into contact with the two 
most sinister, powerful forces at Wash- 
ington—General Halleck and Secretary 





*Cist: “The Army of the Cumberland.” 
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of War Stanton. Until the day he was 
relieved from command of the Army 
of the Cumberland, Rosecrans was 
never free from interference. His 
story forms one of the saddest chapters 
of the war, but the memories of Corinth, 
Iuka, Stones River and Tullahoma 
will always be a reminder of his stead- 
fast, true character and exceptional 
military ability. 


MAXIM LXVII 


To authorize generals or other offi- 
cers to lay down their arms in virtue 
of a particular capitulation, under any 
other circumstances than when they are 
composing the garrison of a fortress, 
affords a dangerous latitude. It is de- 
structive of all military character in a 
nation to open such a door to the cow- 
ardly, the weak, and even to the misdi- 
rected brave. Great extremities require 
extraordinary resolution. The more ob- 
stinate the resistance of an army, the 
greater the chances of resistance or 
success. 

How many seeming impossibilities 
have been accomplished by men whose 
only resolve was death. 


NOTE 
Although there is no example of the 
above maxim in the Civil War, it is 


interesting to note the interview be- 
tween Lee and Grant on April 10, 1865, 


following the surrender at Appomattox. 
About 9.00 a. m. on the morning of the 
above day, Grant rode into Lee’s lines 
for the purpose of a conference. No 
one besides the two chiefs was pres- 
ent, but Grant gave the following de- 
tails in regard to their conversation. In 
answer to Grant’s expression of hope 
that the war would soon be over, Lee 
replied that he could not tell what the 
other armies would do or what course 
Mr. Davis would now take; he hoped 
that the other armies in the field would 
follow the example of Appomattox. 
General Grant then suggested that Lee 
advise the surrender of the remaining 
armies, thus promoting peace. Lee, 
however, refused to do so, as he was 
only commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Moreover, he did not 
welcome another suggestion of Grant’s 
that he go and see President Davis him- 
self in furtherance of total surrender. 
Thus the interview came to an end. 
The capitulation of Appomattox had 
virtually ended the war. The other 
armies of the Confederacy, as soon as 
they learned of the surrender, fol- 
lowed the example of Lee and surren- 
dered on almost identical terms. Thus 
hostilities came to an end. 
(To be continued) 


D 


Eating Sugar 


Concentrated sugar is so nutritious 
that it quickly satisfies and takes 
away the appetite. For this reason 
a person who eats quantities of sugar 
or candy, especially between meals, is 
not likely to eat enough wholesome 
food to maintain health. One choco- 
late cream, for instance, furnishes al- 
most 100 calories, a quarter of a 
pound furnishes about 500 calories. 


One square of chocolate furnishes 175 
calories, a quarter-of-a-pound bar fur- 
nishes 700 calories, and if it contains 
nuts, it will be still more. And when 
we consider that about 2,500 calories 
is the food requirement for a day, or 
about 800 to a meal, one can see what 
a quantity of nourishment is taken 
by eating a little candy between 
meals. 





Common Clause Commission 
Moj. H. A. Finch, C. E. 





NE of the most im- 
portant matters fac- 
ing the War Depart- 
ment for final adjust- 
ment is the question 
of the status of Na- 
tional Guard and Re- 
serve officers when 
called into active Fed- 
eral service. Around 
this point must re- 
volve the entire policy of the War De- 
partment governing the Federal ab- 
sorption of the National Guard and the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and it may 
even be added that upon this point de- 
pends, to a marked extent, the future 
welfare of these two services, since it 
enters so vitally into their relations 
both to one another and to the Federal 
Government. 

The present policy of providing for 
our national defense is founded upon 
the development, in time of peace, of 
three military components to go to- 
ward the formation of an Army of the 
United States, the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves—each with its own organization 
and with its peace-time mission that 
differs in some respects from those of 
the other two. These missions are de- 
fined in existing legislation. 

Under the law the National Guard 
becomes a part of the Army of the 
United States only ‘‘while in the serv- 
ice of the United States.’’ In time of 
peace, therefore, when the National 
Guard is not on a Federal status, the 
Army of the United States, comprising 
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the Regular Army and the Organized 
Reserves on an inactive status, can not 
be said to have a tangible existence or 
a definite peace-time mission. But jn 
time of war there springs into being 
such a mission, the defeat of the na- 
tional enemy, and if this objective is 
of sufficient size, if the emergency is of 
sufficient gravity, the three militar) 
components of the forces of the countr) 
are merged into the one organization 
and, for the period of the war, their 
separate entities are forgotten. 

This conception of our militar) 
policy is grasped clearly, if not by the 
public at large, at least by the commis- 
sioned membership of the three com- 
ponent forces. It remains, therefore 
to make sure that the legislation and 
regulations devised for carrying out 
the national policy, are such as to in- 
sure maximum efficiency. 

Simplicity is naturally a first con 
sideration, simplicity plus a knowledge 
of the psychology of the men whose 
support must be obtained if the execu- 
tion of the policy adopted is to be suc 
cessful. Now, the simplest and most 
logical procedure would seem to re- 
quire that, upon the outbreak of war 
each component of the Army of the 
United States, forgetting for the time 
being its peace-time problems, should 
pass directly into that Army, the oper- 
ations of which are to be carried on 
without regard to the origin of its 
mixed membership. 

But present legislation does not so 
provide. The War Department’s pres- 
ent policy based upon the law as in- 
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terpreted by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, contemplates issuing commissions 
in the Reserve Corps to all National 
Guard officers called into Federal serv- 
ice. With this in view, officers of the 
National Guard are to be encouraged 
to accept, in time of peace, Reserve 
Corps commissions paralleling their 
own as to grade and branch. In Sep- 
tember last a bill was passed making it 
possible for an officer holding a com- 
mission. in the National Guard to be en- 
rolled in the O. R. C. in the same grade 
and branch covered by his Guard com- 
mission—previous restrictions as to 
eligibility imposed by the National 
Defense Act being thereby removed. 

There can be no criticism of the War 
Department’s regulation encouraging 
the issuance of a reserve commission to 
National Guard officers inducted into 
the Army of the United States. Under 
the present law, as officially inter- 
preted, there is no other choice. But 
this feature is not popular with Na- 
tional Guard officers generally and in 
what follows a suggestion is made that 
will involve a change in the law—a 
change that should be easy to secure in 
view of the popularity of the object 
sought. 

The reason for the law requiring the 
procedure now prescribed for the in- 
duction of National Guard officers into 
the Federal service is not apparent, nor 
is it set forth in eurrent regulations. 
True, the National Guardsman’s com- 
mission is suspended during such Fed- 
eral service following a draft, and he 
should have a Federal commission, but 
there is a way out of this difficulty that 
will avoid making it appear that the 
Guard officer enters the national serv- 
ice from the reserve echelon instead of 
the echelon further advanced. 

It is not surprising that National 


Guard officers have not displayed any 
great eagerness for O. R. C. member- 
ship. A vigorous campaign waged 
along this line about two years ago 
ended with only about 18 per cent of 
the eligible National Guard members 
enrolled in the O. R. C. There is little 
reason to believe that the recent lifting 
of certain restrictions as to eligibility 
will increase the popularity of this 
plan in National Guard circles. 

It can not be inferred that the luke- 
warm response on the part of National 
Guard officers is due to lack of sym- 
pathy with the ‘‘one-Army’’ idea or 
to exaggerated jealousy of the other 
military services. The real reason is not 
far to seek. Dual commissions imply 
dual allegiance. The National Guard 
officer yields his first and main allegi- 
ance, in time of peace, to the National 
Guard service which embodies the State 
idea, and the only dual allegiance in 
time of war that suggests itself as con- 
sistent with his loyalty to the National 
Guard service is that involving the 
Army of the United States itself. 

Furthermore, the simple fact is that 
the necessity for the present prescribed 
procedure is not apparent and a 
*‘joker’’ is suspected. To speak 
plainly, it may be said that the average 
National Guard officer feels that he has 
had some rather rough treatment to 
stand for in the past in matters of 
preferment, separation from his organi- 
zation, conversions or disbandments of 
units, ete. and he seems to have 
reached the conviction that for him to 
accept a Reserve Corps commission, in 
peace or in war, but certainly in peace, 
would simply be placing himself in a 
position to be separated from the serv- 
ice which he prefers. 

This attitude may be criticized by 
some as lacking in a proper patriotism, 
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but the National Guard officer would 
reply that while he is as patriotic as 
any, he has sufficient reason for feeling 
as he does. This ‘‘defensive’’ attitude 
may conceivably be changed for the 
better in the future as the ‘‘one-Army’”’ 
idea gains ground, but it is doubtful if 
the dual National Guard-Reserve Corps 
status will ever become popular. 

While on the subject of the popu- 
larity of the dual commission just re- 
ferred to, it should be noted that there 
are many observers who are not at all 
sure that it would be wise to attempt 
to force such a union. In time of peace 
our three military services display a 
tendency to develop concurrently with, 
if not independently of, one another. 
Why strive to change this tendency? 
It is only natural that it should exist 
since each of the three services is a con- 
crete entity, with its own organization 
and its own ideas. The spontaneous de- 
velopment of such organizations as the 
National Guard Association and the 
Reserve Officers’ Association results 
from the realization of a common in- 
terest that furnishes the cohesive force 
essential to the success of such bodies. 
The enthusiasm behind such organiza- 
tions as independent groups makes 
them much more valuable as agents for 
the education of public opinion and— 
we may as well say it—for influencing 
Congress, than would be the case if 
they existed under too close affiliation 
with the General Staff of the War De- 
partment. Much good may come from 
such bodies under wise leaders drawn 
from their own membership, and the 
War Department is wise in encourag- 
ing their unhampered development. 

The independence of action thus en- 
couraged in time of peace could never 
handicap the War Department in time 
of war. The devotion of these associa- 
tions to their own particular aims car- 


ries with it nothing inconsistent with 
the ‘‘one-Army’’ project for each com- 
ponent accepts without apprehension 
the prospect of the total submergence 
of its identity in the larger Army in 
time of national emergency. 

It appears to be established that defi- 
nite measures to accomplish the thor- 
ough amalgamation of our forces in 
time of war will be welcomed by all 
three of the Army components. It is 
clear that neither the National Guard 
nor the Reserve Corps officers, are, gen- 
erally speaking, particularly keen 
about holding a commission valid in 
those two services, but there are excel- 
lent reasons for believing that both 
groups would welcome a commission on 
one of two lines: 


(a) A commission outright into the 
Army of the United States with a 
clause assigning the officer to his proper 
peace-time position, or 

(6) A commission into his preferred 
service carrying a clause identifying 
him with the Army of the United 
States in time of war. 

The good effect of such a commission 
would undoubtedly be enhanced if it 
was extended to the Regular Army. 

Here, therefore, is the meat of the 
matter: Our three military services 
display a tendency to develop along 
parallel lines in time of peace. The 
Association of the Army of the United 
States is an excellent thing but it will 
hardly prove more than an agency for 
bringing the three services together 
socially. In time of peace that Army 
can be said to have only an inactive ex- 
istence, and the component parts 
therefore command the loyalty that is 
rendered to the whole in time of war. 

Such independent peace-time de- 
velopment, instead of being a source of 
apprehension, may well prove, through 
its effect upon Congress and upon the 
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public generally, to be decidedly bene- 
ficial to the military policy for the 
country as a whole. 

In any case, for well defined reasons 
the National Guard and the reserve of- 
ficers do not care for the dual commis- 
sion now prescribed, and it is known 
that many officers of both groups are in 
favor of being given some sort of com- 
mission in the Army of the United 
States. And since they are to function 
in that Army in war why should the 
present law be allowed to remain as a 
barrier? 

Such a commission will do away 
with all uncertainty as to the status of 
the National Guard officer in Federal 
service; it will remove a source of fric- 
tion between our military services by 
placing all officers on a par, so far as 
their commissions are concerned ; it will 
tend to make the regular more of a 
partner and less of a partisan in the 
military firm, and finally, it will estab- 
lish definitely in the minds of all con- 
cerned the supremacy of the Army of 
the United States. 


COMMENTS 


The problem of finding a suitable 
commission applying to all officers of 
the Army of the United States is as im- 
portant as it is complicated. In my 
opinion, the solution of this problem is 
one that should engage the attention of 
both National Guard and Reserve Offi- 
cers, who should be interested in Major 
Finch’s paper, whether or not they 
agree with him in every detail. 

JOHN McA. PALMER, 
Colonel, Infantry. 


The present arrangement is work- 
able, but it is so generally misunder- 
stood, both by the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Corps, that 
it is not generally liked by either. 

The idea of a commission in the 
“Army of the United States’’ is liked 
by the officers of the National Guard 
and the Reserve. If that is the idea the 
writer of the foregoing article has in 


mind, it is along the right lines. The 
presentation, however, does not show 
a very clear understanding of the Na- 
tional Guard. 
A. L. CULBERTSON, 
130th Inf., Illinois N. G. 


I can see no reason for endeavoring 
to connect the National Guard Associa- 
tion and the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion with the matter of a single com- 
mission (both in peace and war) for 
officers of the National Guard and the 
Reserve Corps. 

To do this confuses the issue, and is 
misleading to anyone not thoroughly 
familiar with the aims of these two as- 
sociations, 7. ¢., the welfare of the com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States which each represents. The 
‘fone commission’’ plan would not af- 
fect either in any way unless it might 
be favorably. 

Every National Guard officer I talked 
to this summer, and I talked to several 
hundred, was in favor of a commission 
in the Army of the United States in 
peace time as well as in war, if it could 
be so arranged. 

J. W. Paae, 
Lieut. Col., O. R. C., G. 8. 


An excellent article and all very true. 
I do not imagine that all O. R. C. offi- 
cers would like to have the present sys- 
tem reversed and be required to accept 
a commission in the N. G., then why 
should the N. G., with traditions, rec- 
ords, and organizations dating back 
earlier than the Revolution, be required 
to accept a commission in the new O. 
R. C. which has not yet even achieved 
a complete organization ? 

A commission for all in the Army of 
the United States is the only fair and 
frictionless way. 

Creep C. HamMonn, 
Colonel, 162d Inf., Oregon N. G. 


From my viewpoint of this question 

I would put the stamp of approval on 
this article. There are a hundred good 
arguments for the commission in the 
Army of the United States, but I know 
of none against it. 

Geo. C. RicKarps, 

Major General, U. 8. A. 

Chief, Militia Bureau. 





Company Recreation Rooms 
Lieut. H. A. Deas, Infantry ( Tanks) 





NE of the most obvious 
elements of a success- 
ful company—a well 
patronized recreation 
room, is too often 
overlooked by the 
company commander. 
He makes (as he sup- 

Sok poses ) a thorough, 
Ss: ; Pe constructive —inspee- 

tion at regular or ir- 
regular intervals, finds the barracks 
clean and presentable, the kitchen in 
good working order, the men and their 
equipment apparently in the best of 
condition. The orderly in charge of 
the recreation room has everything in 
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place by an early hour in the morning, 
magazines—if there are any—arranged 
in neat rows, chairs against the wall, 
pool tables covered. The entire atmos- 
phere of the company seems to be as 
agreeable as any reasonable soldier 
could desire. 


Yet, absences without leave are 
fairly common, and every now and 
then a man goes ‘‘over the hill.’’ He 
may not be lazy or vicious, or at bot- 
tom really bad in any way, but he has 
become unutterably bored, and this 
boredom is too much to be resisted by 
any but the most sturdy character. 

Perhaps if the company commander 
made frequent visits to the recreation 
room during the men’s leisure hours, 
he would find one reason for this. 
What appears during an inspection to 
be a desirable spot as judged from a 
purely military aspect, with its clean 
floors and well-aligned furniture, may 
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be anything but homelike for a soldier 
who has come in from his day’s work, 
and has nowhere to go to amuse him- 
self. It must be more than clean and 
neat. It must be comfortable, cheer- 
ful, and offer a variety of attractions. 

In the first place, there should be a 
good collection of the kind of maga- 
zines that appeal to the present day sol- 
dier. These should include such pub- 
lications as Adventure, Short Stories, 
and the various other popular periodi- 
eals. There should be many different 
kinds; it may be found necessary to 
subscribe to two or three copies of the 
more popular ones. They should be 
kept up to date, and as new members 
arrive the old ones removed. The Iv- 
FANTRY JOURNAL should find a promi- 
nent place in every amusement room. 
A rack is more suitable than a table 
as a container. 

In addition to magazines, several 
daily papers should be provided. These 
would, of course, include one or more 
from the nearest city (from two to six 
eopies each, depending on the size of 
the command), and also, if several men 
are from one place, the principal pa- 
per of the locality from which the 
hail. 

Books must be present in convenient 
book-eases. They should be subjected 
to a good overhaul and selection, as too 
many have found their way onto the 
shelves which have absolutely no inter- 
est for the men, and take up useful 
space. New books could be purchased 
every month; also, a system of trading 
and loan of books among recreation 
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rooms of different companies could be 
arranged. 

Nearly all company funds can afford 
graphophones of one type or another, 
and many ean afford player pianos. 
The same rule as regards keeping up to 
date with periodicals applies to the sup- 
ply of records for these instruments. 
Another point in connection with these 
instruments is the supervision of their 
repair immediately they get out of or- 
der. Some organizations allow them to 
stand silent for weeks and even monihs 
when this could be remedied in a couple 
of hours at a small expense. 

Tables or desks, placed near win- 
dows, should contain letter-writing fa- 
In certain companies all writ- 
ing materials, including paper with 
the company: heading, are furnished; 
in others, the men are required to sup- 
ply their own stationery on account of 
Either way works. Pens, ink- 
wells, and blotters must be kept up to 
the mark at all times. 

Now for games, which are as popu- 
lar as anything else in the room. Take 
first, pool tables. Most companies al- 
ready possess these. There should be 
at least two; in addition, a billiard 
table would be well patronized. The 
recreation room orderly (who generally 
sleeps close by) would act as pool or- 
derly, being entitled to a percentage 
on chits collected for at the end of the 
month. This percentage stimulates 
him to encourage games and keep the 
tables in use. Repairs are made as 
soon as necessary, cue ends replaced 
and so forth. Money collected from 
this source would be spent entirely on 
upkeep and other recreational features. 

Checkers, dominoes and chess are de- 
sirable, particularly the first named, of 
which there should be at least two sets 
with boards, or preferably, with the 


cilities. 


waste. 


checkers pattern painted on small ta- 
bles. In this connection, there should 
be several small game tables here and 
there about the room. 

So much for the subject of diver- 
sions, in which reading, music and 
games have been touched on. Finally, 
there is the all-important element of 
good, solid comfort. One visualizes 
here deep easy chairs, shaded lights, 
rugs and mats, chintz window curtains, 
a warm fire in winter and electric fans 
in summer. 


The recreation room is 


centrally 
located, with good approaches and a 


light over the door a night. Supper is 
over; the men drift into the place; 
someone starts a record; a couple try 
their hand at pool; Jack writes a letter 
to his best girl, while Jim scans the 
pink sheet of the town paper. And so 
the evening passes, till taps sounds 
long before its time. 
so bad, after all. 

And it isn’t—not by any means—if 
a few little matters like the above are 
considered and acted upon in the way 
they should be. 


Army life’s not 


COMMENT 
The Infantry Association maintains 
departments from which the various 
features of the Company Recreation 
Room may be obtained. 


1. The Magazine Subscription De- 
partment will handle your magazine 
subscriptions. An attractive folder 
and price list will be gladly supplied 
on application. 

2. The Book Department will supply 
any book in print at current prices. 
Many companies have taken advantage 
of our plan for shipping each month 
five to ten dollars worth of the latest 
and best fiction produced. All that is 
necessary is a note ‘‘Ship ten dollars’ 
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worth of fiction for months.’’ The 
Book Department will make the selec- 
tion and shipment each month. The 
Book Department can also supply suit- 
able detachable binders for magazines 
at reasonable prices. 

8. Our Engraving and Printing De- 
partment can supply stationery for the 
company with the regimental crest en- 
graved or printed on it and will be glad 
to furnish prices on application. 

4. Our Supply Department can fur- 
nish a handsome hand painted and 


framed Coat of Arms of the regiment 
for decorating the walls of the recrea. 
tion room. Prices will be furnished on 
application. 

The Supply Department can also 
supply comfortable, Gold Medal arm 
chairs that are most durable and suita- 
ble for Recreation room purposes. 
Many companies have purchased these 
chairs and are finding that they meet 
the requirements in every way. A post 
eard will bring particulars. 


D 


A Small Regular Army 


As I was walking through the land, as 
I have often done, 

I saw a lonely soldier man a cleanin’ 
of his gun; 

And as I touched him for a chaw I 
says, ‘‘Who might you be?”’ 

‘*Why, Brother,’’ says the soldier man, 
**T am the Infantry. 


‘The Cavalry’s at the corral, massag- 
ing of his steed, 

Which has to live on crop reports 

since Congress stopped his feed. 

Field Artillery’s asleep — his 

given name is Jawn— 

But the bloody Corps of Engineers, I 
don’t know where he’s gone.’’ 


The 


The Infantry laid down his gun and 
matched me for the beers, 

And then we both went out to hunt the 
Corps of Engineers. 

(He and the Quartermaster Corps are 
both delightful chaps) 

And the Army played three-handed 
bridge until they sounded taps. 

—From the Come Back. 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Army Day.—Recently Navy Day 
was held and from all indications, the 
celebration proved to be very gratify- 
ing. 

The Navy is acquainted in seacoast 
towns where its ships and personnel 
are seen, but the people of interior 
States were not acquainted with the 
Navy, hence it was brought to them in 
Navy Day. 

A like condition exists in the Army 
to a certain extent. It is true that 
every locality sent sons and brothers 
to the Great War. But that is a dif- 
ferent story. Are these localities ac- 
quainted with us in peace time? Our 
personnel and activities are known gen- 
erally through our Army posts and 
camps. 


And now that we have a Navy Day, 
why not an Army Day? To keep up 
enlistments, if for no other reason, it 
would be well to have an Army Day. 

Practically all organizations in the 


Army eelebrate an ‘‘Organization 
Day’’ every year, but so far no con- 
certed effort has been made which 
would bring the deeds of the Army and 
its present intentions vividly before the 
American people. Aside from deeds 
of war, have the people forgotten the 
aid of the Army in the San Francisco 
disaster, the Indianapolis disaster, the 
Galveston storm and flood, and other 
great disasters? 

The Army is the first line of Na- 
tional defense. It must always be so 
regarded. ‘‘Thrice armed is he that 
hath his quarrel just’’ is fine senti- 
ment, but when war comes, it is best 
to be adequately equipped and trained 
as well as right. 


The Army has plenty of big men— 
officers who can be sent over the coun- 
try to preach the doctrine of military 
training, and make the citizenship real- 
ize that there is more safety and less 
danger of war from preparedness than 
lack of training. 

Why not an organized effort and 
sometime within the next year, have an 
Army Day, and after that, make it a 
yearly event? 

Inspection of Infantry by the In- 
spector General’s Department.—Ofi- 
cers of the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment of the Army are constantly mak- 
ing visits of inspection to all organiza- 
tions. The Infantry inspections usually 
include a review and inspection, form- 
ing shelter tent camps, checking up the 
equipment, movements in close order 
drill by platoons, squads, companies, 
ete., bayonet combat and physical drill 
in mass. Those are not all the things 
that are inspected, nor all of the train- 
ing examined, but there are things that 
in addition to tactical training count 
for much. 

An examination of the following 
comments by officers of the Inspector 
General’s Department on Infantry 
troops inspected by them during the 
late summer and fall in 1922 should 
be carefully considered by all Infantry 
officers with a view to profiting from 
the comments and being better pre- 
pared for such inspections. 

Buildings in good condition; much 
painting being done by the garrison ; 
police of roads and grounds excellent ; 
squad rooms, kitchens and toilets in 
good condition; storerooms well ar- 


ranged and orderly; stables clean and 
animals well cared for; motor trans- 
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portation clean and well cared for; 
supply rooms and amusement rooms in 
excellent condition; grounds nicely 
decorated with flowers; a fine demon- 
stration of guard mounting; bearing 
of officers and enlisted men soldierly ; 
the commanding officer gave his per- 
sonal attention to training and re- 
quired others to do the same; officers 
and non-commissioned officers carefully 
watched guard mounting and observed 
and corrected mistakes, including posi- 
tion of the men. 

Formation for review not good ; lines 
not accurate; dressing poor; intervals 
and distances not correct; lack of at- 
tention to minutia and accuracy as to 
details of close order drills and cere- 
monies; bayonet combat poor; demon- 
strations in physical drills indicated 
slackness in that work; one section of 
Headquarters Company not well in- 
structed; too many men absent from 
post; too many men absent from for- 
mations although in the post ; cemetery 
not well cared for; too many flies in 
kitchens and dining rooms; not suffi- 
cient hustling and personality in local 
recruiting ; in physical exercises, espe- 
cially instruction in mass, where so 
much was accomplished during the war, 
the standard is now far from satis- 
factory.’ 

The vim and ginger so evident in the 
latter period of our war-time training 
in bayonet fighting and physical drill 
is not being kept up. Too much of the 
bayonet combat work seen has degen- 
erated into the old futile bayonet exer- 
cises of pre-war training. The men 
only need the fire and enthusiasm dis- 
played by war-time instructors to get 
them to take an interest and do excel- 
lent work. 

Disciplinary training is not what it 
ought to be—officers and non-commis- 
stoned officers do not familiarize them- 
selves as they used to do with the 
minutia of drill regulations. 

More time is not what is needed, but 
accurate knowledge of details of drills 
and exercises and more attention on 
the part of officers and non-commis- 


sioned officers on the drill field and « 
determination to allow no mistak 
go uncorrected. 

The good showing made at the in. 
spection of one garrison indicated tha 
it is not additional time for disciplinary 
drill that our troops require, but car 
and attention to details on the part of 
the officers and non-commissioned off 
cers from the commanding 
down. It is not necessary to spend on 
minute more time on close order dril 
than is now consumed. It is not mor 
time that is needed, but it is accuracy 
of knowledge, appreciation of the valu 
of this phase of training and conste 
attention on the part of officers and 
non-commissioned officers to see that 
proper standards are reached and 
maintained. 


0 


omieers 


The above comments are only on ad 
ministration and close order training 
Comments on tactical training wil! b 
considered in future 
JOURNAL. 

Comments on the above by the Chief 
of Infantry.—The officer who puts hi 


issues of the 


command through any movement with 
out having previously analyzed th: 
movement and decided how he is going 
to sub-divide the movement so that he 
and his subordinates may watch each 
sub-division for errors will not obtai: 
as good results as he should. 

The officer who goes out to drill his 
command without having decided be- 
forehand what particular things he is 
going to teach at that particular drill 
should not expect to accomplish much. 
He is more than likely to bore both 
himself and his command. The officer 
who puts his command through any 
drill movement without (usually be- 
fore drill commenced) having decided 
just what he is going to teach by tha 
particular movement can not expect tu 
accomplish much. 





*See “Mass Physical Training” by Rayc roft. 
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To get the best results each officer 
must not only know in detail and ana- 
lyze each of his own duties but must 
also have a good knowledge of what the 
next higher organization is trying to 
do and how it is trying to do it. If he 
is commanding the ‘‘support’’ in a 
problem he can not, except by chance, 
conduct it properly unless he knows 
what the front line organizations are 
trying to do, and more important still, 
what the whole command of which he is 
a part is trying to do. He must know 
all of paragraph two and all of para- 
graph three of the field order if he is 
going to do the team work that is ex- 
pected. 

The officer who takes his command 
out for training without knowing and 
keeping in mind the relations of the 
movements to those of the next higher 
units will not accomplish as much as 
he should. He will not be striving for 
team work with commanders of higher 
units. 

Both officers and enlisted men should 
feel that their first allegiance is to the 
command as a whole and that the work 
of their individual organization can 
never approach satisfaction until other 
organizations at the post are working 
equally satisfactorily. Each should feel 
that his organization is part of the 
complete machine, and that if one part 
of that machine pounds it soon affects 
the operation of and wears out other 
parts of the machine, and the whole 
becomes inefficient. 

Soldierly Bearing of Infantrymen.— 
The Chief of Infantry in his inspee- 
tions during the past summer noted 
that in many of the organizations the 
men are badly set-up, neither soldicrly 
in their walk nor in their appearance 
when at ease, shoulders not kept back, 
heads not held up, men walking and 


sitting with their backs bent. He be- 
lieves that the morale of the entire 
command can be much raised by pay- 
ing close attention to this matter of 
**set-up.’’ It is a matter requiring 
constant attention of all members of 
the organization. 

A comparison of conditions in In- 
fantry organizations within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States at 
the present time with those that ex- 
isted in the summer of 1920 shows a 
marked improvement in the quality of 
the personnel, both commissioned and 
enlisted. It also shows an improvement 
in the number of personnel per or- 
ganization. At the end of September, 
1920, the average number of officers as- 
signed per regiment of Infantry was 
32+ and the average number of en- 
listed men 613+-. On September 30, 
1922, the average number of officers as- 
signed per regiment of Infantry was 
48+- and the average number of en- 
listed men per regiment of Infantry 
was 970-+-. 

Suggested Chest for Signal Equip- 
ment.—It is thought that it is difficult 
to secure and maintain a complete set 
of Signal Corps property in Infantry 
regiments. In addition to the difficul- 
ties of maintenance by requisition, 
many of the instruments supplied are 
fragile, and when subjected to field 
conditions, soon need repairs which are 
difficult to make in an Infantry regi- 
ment. 

It has been suggested that the equip- 
ment for communications supplied to 
an Infantry regiment be grouped in 
units, and that these units be packed 
in a chest of proper size for handling 
in escort wagons. The chest suggested 
is divided in compartments, and a list 
of its contents placed on the inside of 
the lid. 
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It has been stated that the use of 
this system brings the regimental sig- 
nal equipment to a higher standard, 
with a minimum of breakage and loss. 
It also places the proper equipment in 
the hands of the unit to use it with a 
minimum of handling. 

This system has been used by the 
25th Infantry for several months, and 
has been found to be of value. 

Issue of 8. C. R. 79-A Sets —A study 
is now being made by the Signal Corps 
with the view of developing a tube set 
to replace the 8S. C. R. 105 Spark Set 
issued to Infantry regiments anl bri- 
gades. It is not known how soon a satis- 
factory set will be developed and pro- 
duced in quantity, therefore training 
of personnel to operate the S. C. R. 105 
must continue. 

It is also deemed advisable to train 
Infantry communications personnel in 
the use of continuous wave telegraph 
sets. To provide equipment for that, 
training arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Chief Signal officer for 
the issue to Infantry regiments of 
radio telegraph sets type S. C. R. 79-A. 
One of these sets will be issued to each 
Infantry regiment stationed in the 
same post or camp and two to each of 
the other regiments. 

The 8. C. R. 79-A is a transmitting 
and receiving radio telegraph set with 
a wave length range of 500 to 1,100 
meters. It consists of an inductively 
coupled vacuum tube oscillator circuit 
for transmitting and a vacuum tube de- 
tector and 2-stage amplifier circuit for 
receiving. 

British Army of the Rhine Small 
Arms Competition.—The British army 
of the Rhine Small Arms Competition 
was held on the Urbach rifle range, on 
October 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1922. 


The following teams from the Amer. 
ican Forces in Germany participated. 


RIFLE TEAM 
No. 1. Corp. Leonard X. Shedle. 
bower, Company K, 8th Infantry. 
No. 2. Sgt. M. A. Zavadsky, Head. 
quarter Detachment, 8th Infantry. 
No. 3. Sgt. Roman Rebkowitz, Com. 
pany C, 8th Infantry. 
No. 4. Sgt. Charles Hakala, Con. 
pany B, 8th Infantry. 
No. 5. W. O. Richard J. Meskill, 8th 
Infantry. 
MACHINE GUN TEAM 
No. 1. Corp. Ludwig Vinderhagen, 
Company M, 8th Infantry. 
No. 2. Corp. Augustine E. McHugh, 
Company M, 8th Infantry. 
No. 3. Pvt. lst Class John J. Gould, 
Company M, 8th Infantry. 


Teams from the British, French, and 
Belgian armies also participated. 

In the rifle firing, there were five 
prizes in each event. The A. F. in G 
team won all five of these prizes in each 
event, and was awarded first place in 
Team standing. 

The events were as follows: 

First event, snap shooting, 200 yards 

Second event, slow fire, 300 yards. 

Third event, rapid fire, 300 yards. 

In the Machine Gun firing, the A 
F. in G. team was awarded first place 
in Team standing, and in events as fol- 
lows : 

First event, 600 yards (concentra- 
tion), first place. 

Second event, 600 yards 
enemy patrol), third place. 

Total scores for entire competition 
were as follows: 


(target: 


First place, Americans, 510 points. 

Second place, British, 400 points. 

Third place, French, 303 points. 

Fourth place, Belgian, 148 points. 

The weapons used by the teams wert 
as follows: 
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American team—Springfield rifle, 
Browning machine gun. 

British team—Lee Enfield rifle, 
Vickers-Maxim machine gun. 

French team—Lebel rifle, Hotchkiss 
machine gun. 

Belgian team—Mauser rifle, Colt 
machine gun. 

liems on Equipment.—The Infantry 
Board, after great study, has evolved 
a plan to alter machine gun carts to 
carry the Stokes mortar. A request is 
being considered now to equip an or- 
ganization of the 2d Division with these 
altered carts with a view to giving them 
a service test with troops. 

Wooden models of the experimental 
37 mm. gun and the experimental In- 
fantry mortars have been examined by 
the Infantry Board and approved by 
the Chief of Infantry. The Ordnance 
Department is preparing to manufac- 
ture pilot models for service test. 


Two experimental models of new 
type steel helmets have been made by 
the Ordnance Department for consid- 
eration of the Infantry. If these 
models prove satisfactory, a number 
will be made for service test. 

The Garand Rifle, a semi-automatic 
shoulder rifle, firing service ammuni- 
tion, and developed by the Ordnance 
Department, has given good results in 
preliminary tests. It weighs 14 ounces 
more than the service arm. The Chief 
of Ordnance has sent the rifle to Fort 
Benning for demonstration, after 
which it will be sent to Fort Riley for 
a demonstration before the Cavalry 
Board. 

An officer of the 23d Infantry, Cap- 
tain R. K. Whitson, has been selected 
to represent the Infantry at the Field 
Artillery tests of the experimental 
types of pack saddles beginning at 
Camp Travis, Texas, in November. 


D 


A Fable 


Said a wise old bee at the close of 
day, ‘‘This colony business doesn’t pay. 
I put my honey in that old hive that 
others may eat it and live and thrive; 
and I do more work in a day, by gee, 
than some of the other fellows do in 
three. I toil and work and slave and 
hoard, and all I get is my room and 
board. It’s me for a hive I can run 
myself, and me for the sweets of my 
hard earned pelf.’’ So the old bee flew 
to a meadow lone and started a busi- 
ness of his own. He gave no thought 
to the buzzing clan, but all intent on 
his selfish plan he lived the life of a 


hermit free * * *, ‘‘Ah, this is 
great,’’ said the wise old bee. But the 
summer waned and the days grew 
drear, and the lone bee wailed as he 
dropped a tear; for the varmints gob- 
bled his little store and his wax played 
out and his heart was sore, so he 
winged his way to the old home band, 
and took his meals at the Helping 
Hand. Alone, our life is of little 
worth ; together we are the lords of the 
earth; so it’s all for each and it’s each 
for all—united stand or divided fall.— 
Buzz Saw (Kansas City). 
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Talk to N. C. O’s' 


NOTHER term of useful work 

has been accomplished by the 

School for Non-commissioned 
Officers of the Hawaiian Coast Artil- 
lery District, and it is my privilege 
and pleasure to congratulate the men 
who have completed the course. I 
also desire to express my appreciation 
and commendation of the efforts put 
forth by the officers and the enlisted 
personnel who have conducted the 
school in all of its departments. 

This school was established to meet 
an urgent need among the troops in 
this department. The Army reflects 
the spirit and the mental attitude of 
the country. The unrest and discon- 
tent that have prevailed during the 
recent years of readjustment have 
their counterpart in the agitation and 
complaining that have been so mani- 
fest in the military service, chiefly 
practised and stimulated by the un- 
worthy. Discontent is a disease that 
is fed by unhealthy imagination, and 
like fear it finds easy victims among 
those who through weakness of char- 
acter or ignorance are unable to rea- 
son for themselves. Yet all men pos- 
sess the powers of reason and most 
men can reason correctly if they are 
properly informed. In the Army this 
information should be imparted by 
those habits of right living and right 
thinking which constitute discipline 
and by that training in the technical 
and the tactical requirements of the 
military profession that constitutes 


efficiency. 


Without discipline and ef. 
ficiency a soldier is not deserving of 


the name and no military force js 
worth maintaining without both. 

The national life of our people em 
phasizes individuality and inculecates 
selfishness, and only a small per cent 
of the population consider the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
demands of the community or the pub- 
lic good. It cannot be wondered at that 
the recruit finds it difficult to recast 
his entire habit of thought, when he 
continually finds that his individuality 
must be suppressed to meet the de. 
mands for teamwork and cooperation 
in making the company or the regi- 
ment the foremost consideration. 

At the same time the soldier takes 
upon himself the inseparable respon 
sibility of representing in his person, 
not only the company or regiment, 
but the entire military service. Where 
he appears he proclaims the reputa 
tion and the standards of the Army, 
whether he wishes to do so or not 
The attainment of a status peculiar to 
the soldier is in the nature of a moral 
rebirth and in peace it can only be 
accomplished by proper training, wise 
and sympathetic leadership, and pa- 
tient repetition of fundamental ideas. 
By reason of the individuality ac- 
quired in his development, the great- 
est appeal to the soldier can be made 
through his sense of pride. But just 
as a man responds to an appeal to the 
elemental quality of self-respect, so he 
resents injustice and harshness, whic! 





* Address by Major General C. P. Summerall at the Graduation Exercises of the School 
for Non-Commissioned Officers at Fort De Russy, October 13, 1922. 
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arouse the elemental quality of self- 
preservation. The successful leader 
and teacher must know how to accept 
human nature as it is and direct it to 
the accomplishment of his purpose. 

In every group of men, some must 
be the leaders, either by virtue of 
their position or by the force of their 
character. In the Army it is neces- 
sary that the leaders in all grades 
should possess both force of character 
and position. The non-commissioned 
officers are the leaders who are most 
closely in contact with the men and 
therefore the most influential over 
them. It is a fact that a company 
cannot be efficient without capable 
noncommissioned officers, and wher- 
ever there is unrest or low standards 
of deportment or efficiency, there are 
sure to be low standards and low ef- 
ficiency among the non-commissioned 
officers of the organization concerned. 
The non-commissioned officers are 
therefore the chief reliance of serv- 
ice to maintain the standards and the 
traditions that have been the pride of 
our Army, and to secure the effi- 
ciency, without which a military force 
is but a dangerous sham. They must 
possess knowledge and character and 
they must put their hearts into their 
duties and live unselfishly and zeal- 
ously for the betterment of their or- 
ganizations. Such men will not only 
be rewarded by the respect and confi- 
dence of their superiors and the ad- 
miration and support of their subor- 
dinates, but they will prepare them- 
selves in the surest way for leadership 
end suecess in civil pursuits when 
they return to their homes. Thus to 
every non-commissioned officer a real 
opportunity is presented to assert his 


manhood and to reap the richest bene- 
fits that can come to him. 

If this school has not contributed, 
not only to your technical and profes- 
sional knowledge, but also to your 
sense of individual responsibility and 
to your character, then it has failed 
of its chief purpose. If it has not 
taught that duty is above pelasure and 
selfish indulgence ; that fortitude and 
courage are needed in daily life no 
less than on the battlefield; that loy- 
alty, self-respect, and soldierly deport- 
ment are inseparable from the noble 
profession of arms; and that pride in 
your country and its greatness, and in 
the Army, whose history is filled with 
inspiration and the noblest accom- 
plishments; then your time has not 
been properly spent. But I know 
that the school has pointed the way 
to the attainment of these virtues. 
Let me urge you to develop and prac- 
tise them. Return to your posts and 
your companies with renewed courage 
and with the firm resolution to give 
to those under you, by example and by 
word, the benefits of the knowledge 
and the personality that you have 
gained. The man who says ‘‘Let’s 
go’’ will attain his objective sooner 
than the one who says ‘‘Go,’’ and the 
most effective leader is he who serves 
most abundantly those intrusted to 
his leadership. It is in your power to 
replace discontent and grumbling by 
contentment and industry; to dis- 
place ignorance and indifference by 
zeal and loyality ; to inculcate soldier- 
ly deportment where sloth and mis- 
conduct exist; and to make your or- 
ganizations all that the Army and the 
country have a right to expect them 
to be. 

The mission of the department is 
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the most important of any that is in- 
trusted to our troops. It occupies the 
post of honor. The conditions of serv- 
ice are more favorable in all that is 
worthy of the soldier’s calling than 
those of any other place. It is a priv- 
ilege to share in the task of construc- 
tive organization and preparation, 
and I rely upon your patriotism and 
your good sense to appreciate your 
responsible positions and to do your 
full share in peace no less than in war. 
*~ * * 


It requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to conceive the leniency Germany would 
show in collecting reparation from France 
had the result of the war been reversed. 


e * + 
An Army Invitation 


Within a lonely army post, afar from 
anywhere, 

There dwelt a certain Mrs. Smythe, 
a woman passing fair. 

Renowned for hospitality, a model 
army wife, 

In house and home a goodly soul, a 
queen in social life. 


One day the spirit moved her, as it oft 
had moved before, 

To give a dinner party to a dozen 
friends or more. 

So forth an invitation sped to each 
prospective guest, 

And it chanced one, Captain Bunker, 
was invited ’mongst the rest. 


A smile beamed on the Captain’s face, 
he was a merry sight. 

Quoth he, ‘‘She wants my company at 
dinner Wednesday night.’’ 

So musing and reflecting as he smoked 
his evening smoke, 

He nailed the opportunity to spring a 
quiet joke. 


With buoyant step he hiked along to 
his office o’er the way, 

He dropped into the swivel chair jy 
manner blithe and gay; 

He called the bold ‘‘Top’’ Sergeant 
and likewise the company clerk. 

And pulling all the records out he put 
them both to work. 


They overhauled the muster rolls, they 
scanned the sick report, 

They rummaged through the records 
of the awful summary court; 

They scanned the duty roster, flut- 
tered through the letter files. 

The Captain making sundry notes and 
smiling sundry smiles. 


Then speeding gayly home again ané 
throwing off his coat, 

He plucked some gilt-edged paper forth 
and penned this lengthy note: 

‘Dear Madam, please accept my 
thanks, I take extreme delight 

In announcing that my company will 
greet you Wednesday night. 


**Except some very unfortunate ones 
whom I regret to state 

Are barred from being present by the 
stern decrees of fate. 

For instance, four will be on guard 
and two on cooks police, 

And one has been arrested by the Jus- 
tice of the Peace. 


‘*And one is sick in quarters, line of 
duty—so he claims, 

And three are in the hospital with 
**‘NO”’ behind their names; 

And two have gone to Leavenworth, 
where wicked soldiers go, 

And one is down at Riley being 
schooled in slinging dough. 
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‘‘And two assist the Chaplain in con- 
ducting evening school, 

And one is out of business from a con- 
flict with a mule; 

And four will be old guard fatigue, 
two languish in the ‘‘Mill.”’ 

And one has fluttered from me in a 
sojourn o’er the hill. 


‘And one is down in durance vile, for 
what crime no one knows, 

One is in the eity bastile playing check- 
ers with his nose; 

And two are still uncertain, where 
they are we cannot tell, 

They have been away for seven days, 
A. W. 0. L. 


‘But, excepting the exceptions I’ve ex- 
cepted in my song, 

My company will join you, Madam, 
sixty-seven strong. 

But how about formations, and uni- 
form and all, 

At what time, tell me, shall I have 
the buglers sound first call? 


‘Shall we bring along our haversacks, 
and knives and forks and 
spoons, 

Shall we come in line of skirmishers 
or column of platoons? 

Shall we come with pomp and dignity 
in manner grand and large, 

Or shall we turn them loose and have 
the buglers sound the charge? 


‘Will it be full dress and side arms in 
a four-mule touring car, 

Or if we come in O. D. will we Snd 
the gates ajar? 

But whatever the formation or what- 
ever We may wear. 

Let me repeat that Wednesday night, 
will find my company there.”’ 
Capr. Gro. A. STEUNENBURG. 


In Works and Spirit 


HE war scare that has just 

swept through Asia Minor to 

the confines of panicky Chris- 
tendom has proven, thanks to Bri- 
tain’s indomitable will and steadfast- 
ness, but a flash in the pan, but the 
fire that lighted it burns beneath as 
fierce as ever. And when the whole 
western world was threatened with 
collapse by a combination of foes 
without and dissensions within its 
ranks, we may feel very sure that 
America, whose boasted isolation was 
shown to be a myth in 1917, would 
have stood or gone down with the rest 
of the civilized nations. 

There was probably not one think- 
ing officer among all of us through 
whose brain did not run at some time 
during the crisis, the question, ‘‘Am 
I and my unit ready?’’ Not the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is America ready?’’ That has 
been the subject of too much discus- 
sion for four years for any fond be- 
lief that she is, to linger in a sol- 
dier’s mind. To remedy the matter 
in the wholesale is, perhaps, beyond 
our powers, although we can add 
weight to the arguments of prepared- 
ness advocates. 

But ourselves. You, for instance, Mr. 
Platoon Leader! Does your platoon 
deploy instantly as you would have 
it do under simulated enemy fire, each 
man down, alert, his rifle ready for 
use, he himself on the point of spring- 
ing forward at a signal? Are you in 
the best position to control that unit, 
over every member of which you hold 
the power of life and death, and with 
which you shall hold the point in a 
line that once broken may lead to the 
rout ofan army? Or do you, perhaps, 
stroll negligently about during your 
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maneuvers, your mind a little vague 
as to the actual points you wish your 
men to occupy, your signals not clear 
(you think you will brush up on them 
one of these days), here and there 
your non-commissioned officers kneel- 
ing instead of lying prone because 
they can ‘‘get away with it.’’ And 
you, Captain! How about your ma- 
chine guns? Are you sure every cor- 
poral understands thoroughly how to 
prepare a range card that will con- 
tain the essential features of the ter- 
rain, by means of which a gunner may 
locate and pass on a description of his 
target? Does night firing mean any- 
thing to most of your men save a job 
half comprehended, with little mean- 
ing and to be passed over as hurriedly 
as possible? Everyone in your com- 
pany has probably gone on hikes that 
are designed to harden and accustom 
him to field conditions. How often 
have you given him the invaluable 
experience of cooking his own meals? 

There are many ranks in the Army, 
and many, many, duties that go with 
all. May the end of each day find us 
healthily tired, conscious, as we lay 
ourselves down to rest, that we are just 
a little better prepared in works and 
spirit than we were the day before. 

A Doveupsoy. 
a 


ce 


A Middle West farmer caught a young 
woman doing a “September Morn” on his 
property and had her haled before the coun- 
ty magistrate. 

“What's the charge?” 

“Takin’ a bath in the spring, your honor,” 
said the constable. 

The aged dispenser of justice consulted a 
dog-eared copy of the statutes and buried 
himself in its pages for several minutes; then 
closing the legal tome and stroking his beard 
he said very solemnly: “The charge is dis- 
missed and the miss is discharged. I find 
that she had just as much right to take a 
bath in the spring as in the fall.” 


Extracts from Letters to the Vet. 


UST a line to let you know that 
I am a widow and four chil 


Previous to his departure we were 
married to a Justice of the Piece. 

He was inducted into the surface. 

I have a four months’ old baby and 
he is my only support. 

I was discharged for a goiter which 
I was sent home on. 

I did not know my husband had a 
middle name and if he did, I don’t 
think it was none. 

I received $75 and I am certain); 
provoked tonight. 

Your relationship to him? Answer 
Just a mere aunt and a few cousins. 

And he was my best supporter. 

I received my insurance Polish and 
have since moved my postoffice. 

I am his wife and only sir. 

You ask for allotment number. | 
have four boys and two girls. 

Please return my marriage certifi- 
cate, baby hasn’t eaten in three days. 

Both sides of our parents are old 
and poor. 

I have been in bed thirteen years 
with one doctor and I intended to try 
another. 

I am a poor widow and all I have 
is in the front. 

I am writing to ask you why I have 
not received my elopement. His 
money was kept from him for the 
elopement which I never received. 

My son is in Co —, 158th Infantry. 
Please tell me if he is living or dead 
and if so what is his address. 

I have already written to Mr. Head- 
quarters and received no reply and if 
I don’t get one I am going to write 
to Uncle Sam himself. 
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I ain’t received no pay since my 
husband went away from nowhere. 

We have your letter. I am his 
vrandfather and grandmother. He was 
born and brought up according to 
your instructions. 

You have changed my little boy to 
a girl. Will it make any difference? 

Please let me know if John has put 
in an application for a wife and child. 

You have taken away my man to 
fite and he was the best I ever had. 
Now you will have to keep me or who 
in the Hell will if you don’t? 

I’m left with a seven months’ old 
baby and she is a nursing baby and 
ean’t work. 

Please send me a wife’s form. 

160TH INFANTRY GUARDSMAN. 
* * * 


The rookie was grumbling about some dirt 
in his food—for he was at the tender age of 
rookiehood before the time when a little dirt 
is necessary to lend the proper savor. 

“*Smatter?” bellowed the mess officer. 
“Stop whining. Don’t you know you're here 
to serve your country?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the humble reply, “but not 
to eat it. And I wanted to serve it—not 
have it served to me.” 


Military Correspondence 


HE following are _ extracts 
taken from a letter written by 
Ky ead N © , 
Be Master Sergeant Edward B. 
MeJurnes, 8th Infantry, to the com- 
pany clerks of the regiment. They 
contain a lot of good common sense 
and will prove of value to those 
charged with the preparation of mili- 
tary correspondence throughout the 
service ; 

1. Pamphlet No. 340-15, Army Regu- 
lations, has been distributed to all 
companies and it is the desire of the 
Regimental Commander that it be 
carefully studied and that its require- 
ments be observed. I am writing this 


to you for the reason that you and | 
are the ones who do the work of our 
commanding officers as regards its 
mechanical execution and it matters, 
little to them how we get our infor- 
mation. The point is, get it. 

2. To write successfully a letter you 
must clearly understand your subject. 
Then arrange the subject matter in 
logical sequence and so state your 
case that you get your idea across. 
In making reports or in answering 
communications cover all points and 
answer questions in the order in which 
asked. 

3. If the above seems unnecessary 
please note that on a report recently 
called for by the Regimental Com- 
mander only 50 per cent of the re- 
plies were received on time, only one 
report gave the information requested 
and that one was addressed to the 
wrong place. 

4. Taking up the form of a military 
letter the following should be ecare- 
fully complied with: 

a. Use letter-size paper only. This 
paper measures eight by ten and one- 
half inches. Succeeding sheets and 
inclosures must be on the same size 
paper. In preparing reports of inves- 
tigation of charges and for other doce- 
uments to accompany charge sheets 
use legal cap paper. This is the same 
size as the folded charge sheet. See 
paragraph 76-a, (10), Note 2, Manual 
for Courts Martial, 1921. 

b. Leave the widths and depths of 
margins required. You may leave 
more but not less. Be most careful 
to leave the full inch and a quarter on 
the second and succeeding sheets. An 
inch and a half is better still. Papers 
are bound at top. 

c. Enter your file number. It will 
save you work later on and will make 
reply to your letters definite. 

d, One subject to one letter. Make 
the subject the principal index of 
your letter. Cut as short as possible 
using no more words than are neces- 
sary to make it clear. Correct in- 
dexing means that your papers will 
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be filed properly and where you can 
find them. Sometime ago a man filed 
a letter on horseshoes under foot- 
wear. Avoid such subjects as ‘‘En- 
listed men.’’ Meaningless. 

e. Address all papers to the com- 
manding officer concerned, not to his 
adjutant or other assistants. You 
ean trust him to give them to the 
proper staff officer or to forward them 
to correct destination. 

f. No part of the body of a letter, 
memorandum or similar communica- 
tion is to appear on the brief fold of 
the paper. The brief fold is top fold. 
On paper of this size it is three and 
one-half inches from the top. Num- 
ber paragraphs and number and letter 
the sub-divisions as required in para- 
graph 44. Avoid long and involved 
sentences and paragraphs. Machine 
guns and typewriters work better in 
short bursts. 

g. Type the name of the person who 
is to sign exactly as he signs. Offi- 
cers ordinarily sign as follows: 
*‘John T. Smith,’’ but may sign thus: 
**J. T. Smith.’’ Enlisted men always 
sign with first name spelled in full, 
other initials, if any, last name, serial 
number, grade, organization and 
branch of service in the order named. 

h. See added papers and notes 
thereon with reference to inclosures. 

5. If I write more on this subject 
the letter will be as long as the pam- 
phlet mentioned. Work with this idea 
—if in doubt you are wrong. If you 
do not know that you are right and 
know the reason you are right look 
the matter up. If after you have 
tried and you failed to find what you 
need come over to the office and I will 
help you if I can. But better not 
come unless you have tried to help 
yourself. 

6. As soon as you have had a rea- 
sonable time to learn this system you 
will no doubt get back for correction 
letters that are not properly prepared. 
If you get many your company com- 
mander will take a violent dislike to 
you. 


- 
Army Toasts 
HE following toasts were pro. 
posed by Major Charles M. 
McKean, 205th Infantry Bri. 


gade: 


Here’s to the man who offered his 
strength to help protect the weak. 

Here’s to every man who ever fought 
and put THE GREATER GOOD 
above life’s hopes and ambitions. 

Here’s to every soul who ever laid 
in the dark thinking of those at home. 
knowing that in the charge of dawn 
he might become to them but a bitter- 
sweet memory of days when every hour 
was a golden moment and time but a 
thing toe pass away. 

Here’s to the dead—the illustrious 
dead; those who did not return, those 
of all our wars, the men of every age 
and every land who fought the good 
fight nobly, to the best that was in 
them for the things they believed to 
be right, and who have gone to take 
finer and better orders under a greater 
General. THE Commander of com- 
manders. The Prince of Peace. 

A Toast to the best soldiers of all— 
our Mothers and our Wives. 

Here’s to the men of yesterday. 
Here’s to the women of today. Let 
us honor the first, sanctify the second 


* + * 


An old colored mammy whose husband had 
just successfully sued for divorce came slowly 
down the courthouse steps, talking to herself: 
“Dar ain’t no justice in this heah wo'ld. Dat 
useless ol’ husband of mine, he got his divorce, 
he got de house, got de money, got mah free 
chil’en and dey ain’t none of ’em his’n.” 


Gallery Rifle Competitions 
HE program for the National 
Rifle Association annual gal- 
“my lery rifle and pistol competi- 
tions for the season of 1922-23 is 
now being distributed. These matches 
are growing in popularity with each 
succeeding season and this promises 
to be the banner year in this respect. 
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The plan of conducting the matches 
is simplicity itself. All the shooting 
is done by the team or by individuals 
in their local galleries at official tar- 
gets furnished by the Association, and 
on completion of the match these tar- 
gets are returned to the Headquarters 
ai Washington for checking and scor- 
ing. The firing is superintended by 
a judge who has been previously ap- 
proved and designated by the Asso- 
ciation. 

This year these popular matches 
have been opened up to teams and 
individuals of the Army and several 
competitions have been provided for. 

The Military Company Team match 
is open to teams of five men from any 
company, troop or battery in the 
Army, Navy Marine Corps or National 
Guard. It consists of four stages, 
fired weekly, consisting of two strings 
each of two sighting shots followed 
by 10 for record. The first week’s 
firing consists of 1 string prone and 
sitting; the second week, 1 string 
prone and 1 kneeling; third week, 1 
string prone and 1 standing; fourth 
week, 1 prone and 1 kneeling, sitting 
or standing. The entrance fee is $5.00 
per team. When three or more com- 
pany teams are entered from any one 
regiment, or equivalent unit. they will 
also be considered as competing in a 
regimental competition and their 
scores considered accordingly. To 
the team having the highest aggre- 
gate score will be awarded special 
bronze medals. Entries for this 
match will close on December 26 and 
all teams that desire to enter should 
have their applications in by that time. 
It is expected that the actual firing will 
begin in the first week of January and 


end with the week closing January 27, 
1923. 

The Military Regimental Team 
Match is open to teams of ten men 
from any regiment or equivalent unit 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 
National Guard. The conditions and 
schedule of firing are the same as 
those prescribed for the Company 
Team Match. Entries will be open 
until January 29 and the firing will 
take place during February and the 
first week in March. 

The Individual Military Champion- 
ship is open to any individual who is 
a member of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or National Guard, officer or 
enlisted man. This match consists of 
three stages fired weekly. The first 
week, 1 string prone and 1 sitting ; sec- 
ond week, 1 string prone and 1 stand- 
ing. The entrance fee is $1.00. In 
this match a special regimental cham- 
pionship is also included. When 20 
or more competitors are entered from 
any one regiment or equivalent unit 
they will be considered as competing 
in a regimental competition and the 
man making the highest aggregate 
score will be awarded a special bronze 
medal. Entries are open until Feb- 
ruary 26, and the firing will be con- 
ducted between the dates of March 
4 and 24. 

It is expected that many teams 
from the services will enter these 
matches and no time should be lost 
in making the arrangements for doing 
80. 

A letter addressed to the National 
Rifle Association, Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., will bring full 
information on the subject by return 
mail. 

The Chief of Infantry has made ar- 
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rangement for supplying all Infantry 
Regiments with a sufficient number of 
copies of the program for their needs. 
These will be sent out as soon as they 
are available in quantity. 

* * * 


It was midnight. The policeman observed 
a suspicious looking person prowling about 
a house in the fashionable residental district 
of the town. 

“Hey, you!” he accosted him. 
hangin’ around here for?” 

The man turned weary eyes at his ques- 
tioner. 

“I’m only waiting for the lady inside to go 
to sleep, officer,” he said. “You see, she’s 
my wife.” 


“Whatcher 


* * * 


Retirement of First Sergeant Niel 

IRST Sergeant Charles A. Niel, 

Company F. 5th Infantry, was 
meres) retired at Fort McKinley, 
Maine, on October 19, 1922, after more 
than 30 years’ service in the Army. 
He enlisted November 22, 1899, in 
Company H, 41st Volunteer Infantry, 
and has served in the 27th Infantry, 
16th Infantry, 60th Infantry, and 5th 
Infantry, participating in the battle of 
Corona Mountain, June 11, 1900; the 
Lake Lanao expedition in 1902; and 
the World War in France from July 
15, 1918, to August 4, 1919. He was 
wounded in action October 12, 1918, 
while serving with the 5th Division. 
A review of the troops at Fort 
McKinley was tendered the Sergeant, 
and the order announcing his retire- 
ment was read by Lieutenant Colonel 
Reuben Smith, 5th Infantry. 


—. 


21st Infantry Machine Gun Practice 

HE 21st Infantry Machine Gun 

Companies have gone over the 

top with a nearly perfect per. 
formance in the record range practice 
for the season of 1922. The record 
compares favorably with the record 
of the Rifle Companies of the regiment 
which was noted in the August num 
ber of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

The tabulation below shows the de- 
tails of the practice and the high 
scores attained by the organizations 

In the expert test the high average 
was made by Company D, with 74 per 
eent. Lieutenant Fred E. Gaillard, 
Company H; First Sergeant William 
L. Bailey, Sergeant George Watschke, 
and Private Raymond Thompson, all 
of Company D, were tied for averag: 
seore of the expert test, all making 94 
per cent. 

The excellent record is due in great 
part to the work of Captain Everett 
L. Bailey, Sergeant George Watschke, 
Machine Gun Officer during th 
greater part of the Cap 
tain Upson supervised the preliminary 
instruction and 1,000-inch practice oi 
He worked untiring]; 


season. 


all companies. 
for the regiment, and his own com 
pany’s record suffered for this reason 

The regiment is commanded by 
Colonel John R. Kelly 
21st Infantry. 


Details of firing: 


Lieutenant 





Company 
Commanders 


| | 
| Average | Per Cent 


Companies |No. Firing| Expert | Sharpshooter| Marksmen Unqualified |“ score Qualified 





Co. D 49 36 13 0 0 
Co. H 39 22 6 10 
Co. M 44 87 6 1 0 


458 
404 
461 


100 
97.4 
100 


Capt. Peck 
Capt. Upson 
Capt. Horan 





Totals 95 25 11 1 441 99 





Regiment 232 f : 95 
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8th Infantry Wins All Honors in 
Interallied Shoot 

HE 8th Infantry Rifle and Ma- 

chine Gun team covered itself 

with glory and made a repu- 
tation, not only for themselves but 
for the American Forces in Germany 
and the United States Army when it 
carried away all of the honors in the 
Inter-Allied competition held by the 
British Army at Cologne on October 
6, 1922. 

Warrant Officer Meskill, 8th Infan- 
Sergeant Zavadsky, Headquar- 
ters Detachment; Sergeant Hakala, 
Company ‘‘B’’; Sergeant Rebkowitz, 
Company ‘‘C’’; and Corporal Shedel- 
bower, Company ‘‘K’’, composed the 
rifle team for the A. E. G.; and Cor- 
poral McHugh, Company ‘‘M’’; Cor- 
poral Vinderhagen, Company ‘‘M’’; 
and Private First Class Gould, Com- 
pany ‘‘M’’, the Machine Gun team 
Captain F. M. Brannon, 8th Infantry 
assisted by Lieutenant R. T. Foster, 
8th Infantry, was in charge of the 
team and of its training before its 
departure for Cologne. Sergeant 
Reed, Company ‘‘A’’ and Private 
Swindler, Company ‘‘K’’, were alter- 
nates on the Rifle Team, and Private 
Lechleiter, Company ‘‘M’’ was alter- 
nate for the machine gunners.* 

For all rifle events the rifle in use 
by each army was allowed. 


try; 


The con- 
testants were allowed to use any posi- 
tion in firing but no artificial rests 
could be used nor could the sling be 
adjusted. 

Machine gun firings was on a 6- 
foot target at 600 yards for the first 
part. Two hundred rounds of ammu- 


nition were allowed each team, each 


direct hit scoring one point. For the 
second part the target represented a 
patrol at 600 yards 


smaller targets. 


with slightly 
The first part was 
fired by numbers one and two on each 
team, and number three fired the sec- 
ond part. 

During the firing of the A. F. G. 
team a stoppage was experienced, and 
the immediately con- 
cluded that the Americans were out 


other teams 
of the contest, as no time was allowed 
for stoppages. But in less than five 
seconds the stoppage had been re- 
duced and the 


American team 


the 


was 


again in action with targets 


covered. 
Seores for each event were as 
follows: 


Ameri Be 
tan British French pier 


120 96 14 
Rifle snap shooting 69 51 48 24 
Rifle slow fire... 84 63 62 32 


. 183 166 97 78 


Machine gun 


Rifle rapid fire 


. 510 


Totals........ 400 303 148 


the 
team were a large silver cup to the 


Prizes awarded for winning 
team, and a silver medal to each in- 
a total of 
eight medals for the five riflemen and 


dividual on the team, or 


three machine gunners. 
i 


The aged lady next door had been quite 
ill, so one morning-Willie’s mother said to 
her little son: 

“Willie run over and see 
Smith is this morning.” 

Willie departed, but in a few minutes he 
came running back and said: 

“She says it’s none of your business.” 

“Why, Willie!” exclaimed the 
“What did you ask her?” 

“Just what you told me to,” said Willie: 
“I said you wanted to know how old she 
was.” —E xchange. 


how old Mrs. 


mother: 





‘See Pictorical Section for picture of the team. 
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Information 


HE following information for 

officers preparing to attend fu- 
Sees ture courses at the Command 
and General Staff School will be found 
of interest. 

The policy with reference to the se- 
lection of officers to attend future 
courses at the Command and General 
Staff School has been communicated 
by the War Department to chiefs of 
branches, and promulgated to the serv- 
ice for the information of all con- 
cerned : 

Officers detailed to take the course 
at the Command and General Staff 
School should be familiar with the or- 
ganization of the division and included 
units, should have a knowledge of the 
methods of solving tactical problems, 
and of the form and expression of field 
orders, and such grasp of the tactics 
and technique of the separate arms as 


will promptly enable them, after a brief 
review of the reenforced brigade, to 
pass to the solution of the problems 
involving a division. 

Reference and text-books on the 
above subjects are obtainable from the 


Book Department, General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The text-books published at the Gen- 
eral Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, recommended for study 
or reference, are as follows: 

(1) Mmrrary ORGANIZATION OF THE 
Untrep States. (32 pages.) For study. 
Contained in this issue of the Mailing 
List, but may be purchased in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet at a cost of 15 cents. 

(2) TaBLes or Orcanization, In- 
FANTRY AND CAVALRY Drvisions, 1922. 
(91 pages.) For reference only. Price 
50 cents. The War Department tables 
reprinted and bound in a convenient 

form for study or reference. 

(3) Tae Tactics AND TECHNIQUE OF 
THE SEPARATE Brancues. (300 pages.) 
For study. Price $1.00. While com- 


paratively brief, it is sufficiently com. 
prehensive to insure a general know). 
edge of the subjects covered. In con. 
nection with the study of this book. 
the drill regulations of the differen: 
arms may be utilized for reference. 
however, this is not essential. 

(4) Tae Sounvtion or Tacticar 
ProsteMs. (74 pages.) For study 
Price 25 cents. A limited number of 
copies, 1920-21 edition, are available 
for sale. A new edition will be printed 
early in 1923. 

(5) Sevecrep Prosiems. For study. 
Price 50 cents (without maps). This 
book consists of ten selected map prob- 
lems from the 1921-22 Line Schoo! 
course. The maps required with this 
book are the Gettysburg-Antietam gen- 
eral map and six sheets of the Gettys. 
burg-Antietam topographical map, 
scale 3’ =1 mile. These maps may be 
obtained from the Book Department, 
unmounted, for 30 cents. It is recom- 
mended, however, that the topograph- 
ical maps be purchased mounted on 
muslin. A new edition of this map, 
printed in brown, twelve sheets mount- 
ed together on muslin, is sold for $3.50. 

(6) Compat Orpers, 1922 edition 
(44 pages of text plus 116 pages of 
forms.) For study. Price 50 cents. 

(7) Frevtp Forttrications, Edition 
of 1922. (209 pages.) Price 50 cents. 
In connection with the study of this 
text book the following War Depart- 
ment publications should be used for 
reference : 

Engineer Field Notes, A. E. F., Field 
Papers No. 29, Corps of Engineers, U. 
8. A., Part V. 

Engineer Field Notes, A. E. F., Field 
Fortifications Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 7a, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 15a, 16, 1”, 
18, 19. 

The Mailing List of the General Serv- 
ice Schools is believed to be of particu- 
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lar value to officers preparing for a 
future course at the Command and 
General Staff School. It contains 
specially selected instructional matter 
taken from the current course, and 
aims to keep its subscribers in close 
touch with the doctrine and principles 
that form a basis for the instruction 
at the General Service Schools, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The Book De- 
partment, U. 8. Infantry Association, 
is prepared to furnish any of the books 
listed above. Just indicate what you 
desire and we will attend to the details. 
* oa * 


“Do you go to that length with every cus- 
tomer that comes in?” asked the traveling 
salesman who had watched the proprietor of 
a haberdashery store practice all the arts of 
salesmanship from collars to canes on a man 
who had come in to buy a handkerchief. 

“Oh, no!” replied the proprietor. “That 
fellow is my barber. I was just giving him a 
practical demonstration of his own methods.” 


* * ° 

Fifth Infantry Organization Day 

HE Commanding Officer of the 

5th Infantry has designated 

July 25 as Organization Day 
of the regiment, which hereafter is 
to be celebrated each year with ap- 
propriate exercises. The day is a 
memorable one in the history of the 
regiment. 

On July 2, 1814, the American forces 
at Buffalo were ordered to invade 
Canada. This force, of which the regi- 
ment later known as the 5th Infantry 
was a part, on the next day crossed 
the Niagara River and invested Fort 
Niagara. The British forces, retreat- 
ing, were closely followed by the 
Americans. On July 25 the British, 
having been reenforced by Wellington’s 
veterans, decided to give battle; and 
the two forces met in that memorable 
battle in the history of American 
Arms at Lundy’s Lane. 


After a day of furious fighting, the 
British still held the key to the situa- 
tion, a battery on a hill dominating the 
field. General Brown, realizing that 
he could not hope for success unless the 
battery was silenced, turned to Colonel 
Miller, who commanded what was later 
the Fifth Infantry, and ordered him 
to storm the hill and capture the bat- 
tery. Colonel Miller replied in the 
words now famous in the annals of 
the regiment: ‘‘I’ll try, sir.’’ 

Despite the retreat of the militia or- 
dered to support this movement, Colo 
nel Miller, with less than three hundred 
men, moved steadily to the assault. 
When within two rods of the battery, 
our troops fired a volley and charged, 
killing or capturing the entire person- 
nel of the battery. The British made 
four furious counter attacks, but were 
defeated after vicious hand to hand 
fighting. All of the artillery, consist- 
ing of seven guns, with their caissons 
and equipment, remained in the hands 
of the 5th Infantry. 

The charge of the 5th Infantry was 
declared by British and American of- 
ficers as ‘‘one of the most desperate 
and gallant acts ever known,’’ and as 
General Brown told Colonel Miller, the 
regiment was immortalized. 

This gallant action is memorialized 
on the Coat of Arms of the regiment, 
which has been worked up into a dis- 
tinctive insignia to be worn by all of- 
ficers and enlisted men on the outer 
side of the left sleeve of the blouse, in 
the center and half way between the 
top and bottom of the cuff. 


An instruction to Chinese soldiers reads: 
“Tf the rifle is broken use the butt, if the 
butt breaks use the fist. if the fist fails use 
the teeth.” We would add, if the enemy pulls 
our your teeth, tell him he is no geftleman.— 
London Opinion. 
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Infantry Enters National Rifle As- 
sociation Matches 
HE preliminary reports indi- 
cate that there is a lot of en- 
thusiasm being developed 
throughout the Infantry branch in con- 
nection with the small-bore rifle com- 
petition to be held throughout the serv- 
ice. Several regiments have indicated 
the intention to enter a maximum num- 
ber of teams for the several matches. 
The Chief of Infantry has supplied 
each regiment of Infantry with a num- 
ber of copies of the program prepared 
by the National Rifle Association and 
all the rules and regulations for the 
Special Service Matches will be found 
on pages 29 and 30 of the Document. 
Regimental and Company Commanders 
who propose to enter teams from their 
organizations should get their applica- 
tions to the National Rifle Association 
office at the earliest practicable date in 
order that the necessary targets and 
other literature pertaining to the 
events may be forwarded and made 
available for the teams where the 
shoots are scheduled to take place. An 
entry blank will be found in the pro- 
gram. It is bound into the book in 
such a way that it may be detached 
without mutilating the program. 
* * * 


With the Turk back in Europe; Germany 
repudiating her war debts; and Bulgaria 
bristling for another scrap; the pertinent 
question of the hour seems to be: “Who won 
the war?” 

* . > 


Twelfth Infantry Exhibition 


ORE than ten thousand people 
turned out recently on The 
Ellipse to witness the splen- 

did exhibition put on by a composite 
platoon of two squads each from Com- 
panies I, K, and L, 12th Infantry, from 
Fort Washington, Maryland. This ex- 


hibition was one of a series that has 
been arranged for by General Band. 
holtz, who commands the District of 
Washington. 

Led by a section of the Army Band, 
the platoon marched on to the area 
commandeered for the affair. The first 
event on the program was the pitching 
of a shelter tent camp which was ac. 
complished in a minimum length of 
time. The men were then assembled 
and gave an exhibition of their effi- 
ciency at close order ‘‘Silent Drill.’’ 
They went through all the evolutions 
of the platoon without any word of 
command and included the movements 
of the Manual of Arms in the sam 
manner. This was followed by a fine 
execution of ‘‘ Butts Manual’’ to music. 

Tattoo and Taps were then sounded, 
the men were dismissed ; went to their 
tents and the camp was all quiet. I: 
was suddenly brought to life by severa! 
shots and ‘‘call to arms’’ was sounded 
on the bugle. The platoon immediately 
turned out ready for action to attack 
the enemy. 

A section of wall had been erected 
on the field and this was supposed to 
encircle the entire camp. In going out 
to meet the enemy the platoon had to 
scale this section of wall, which was ac- 
complished in short order. Smoke 
grenades thrown over the wall con- 
cealed the wall sealers. After the pla 
toon negotiated the wall it took up an 
attack formation in two waves and 
made an attack against the enemy. 

The spectators were kept informed 
of the progress of events by announcers 
with megaphones. The entire exhibi- 
tion was well carried out and was 4 
credit to the organization. The people 
enjoyed the occasion and left the field 
with a better idea of the scope of train- 
ing that is necessary for the doughboy. 
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Target Practice, Company L, 8th 
Infantry 


HE future of an average rifle 
shot is hard to predict. As to 
forecasting results of record 


ce 


firing it could be said it is 
chickens before they are hatched.’’ 
Company L of the 8th Infantry, com- 
manded by Captain H. K. White, In- 
fantry, set out to win the A. F. G. rifle 
honors for the 1922 season and from 
results of service firing which have 
been printed in various service jour- 
nals, it now looks as though the A. F. 
G. unit overshot their mark and will 
stand at the top of the Army list, when 
all data on line company shooting have 
been compiled. 

The preparation of Company L con- 
sisted of study by the officers and en- 
listed men of Rifle Marksmanship, War 
Department Document No. 1021, 1921. 
This booklet was absorbed by the per- 
sonnel of the company from cover to 
cover and then the work on the 1,000- 
inch range began. With the beginning 
of this stage in the training the officers 
and men settled down to the hard work 
that was ahead of them. 

Trigger squeeze, proper position in 
firing, tightening of the sling, and the 
use of the sand bag were explained 
and tried. This continued for several 
days when actual firing finally began. 
The firing was divided into eight rapid 
fire scores and fourteen slow fire scores 
of five rounds each. By this method 
the men quickly saw the results of poor 
shooting. They marked their own 
groups and it was firmly fixed in their 
minds that a rifle, if properly held 
when discharged, would send the bullet 
the same place each time. Calling the 
shots was drilled into each man. Groups 


counting 


the size of a dime were the size strived 
for. 

On July 18 the company went to the 
Weissenthurm with the idea of setting 
a new A. F. G. record and possibly a 
new Army one. Of the men going to 
the range about ten were shaky. These 
men had made excellent groups one day 
only to fall down the next. 

After the arrival at Weissenthurm 
all rifles were tested thoroughly and 
the old alibi of a bad rifle never crop- 
ped up. Eyes had been examined and 
all found to be in the best of condi- 
tion. The orders were: ‘‘No excuses 
accepted.’’ Preliminary firing was 
completed in eight days, during which 
time all kinds of summer weather and 
fish tail winds were experienced. 

Team competition now came to the 
front strongly and with four targets 
to a company, one coach was on the 
line at all times, while the other rested. 
The coach for slow fire usually re- 
mained on the line for three men when 
the new coach came up for the job. He 
had orders not to lag or allow lagging. 
When a miss was recorded an officer 
immediately went to the firing line to 
see what the trouble was, and the 
coaches knew they were supervised at 
all times. 

In the preliminary course no man 
was unqualified, though a number 
showed weakness. One-half of the com- 
pany fired for record the following day 
with the following results: 

E. R. S. S. Mm. _ Ave. 
9 12 3 287.15 

From this stage on the work became 
harder, but everyone put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and the work of firing 
the other half of the company began. 
The record set by the first half inspired 
the second to do even better. The fir- 
ing of the last group was carried on in 
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the same manner as the first and re- 
sulted as follows: 
E. R. 8. S. Mm. Ave. 
8 10 6 283.23 

Two members of the company fired 
later, one of these making expert and 
the other marksman. This made the 
final standing of the company as fol- 
lows: 

Expert riflemen 2... 18 

Sharpshooters 22 


Pen ee eS oa 
Sa 





Total strength of company 50 
The averages at the different ranges 
show the two hundred rapid fire range 
to be the most favored. 
Average at: 
200 slow fire 
300 slow fire... 
500 slow fire 
600 slow fire 
200 rapid fire....___... 
300 rapid fire : 
500 rapid fire. 36.42 
The highest score in the company 
was 316 and the lowest 249. The last 
score was the only one under 261. as 
the other marksmen were between 260 
and 275. Two of the experts had never 
fired the record course before this year. 
The results are evidence of faithful 
and intelligent following of rifle marks- 
manship on the part of both officers 
and enlisted men. 


39.12 
40.06 
42.00 
40.28 
45.10 











E. V. Bonn, 
1st Lt. 8th Infantry. 


“Your Honor,” explained the patrolman, 
“the prisoner was standing on the corner 
handing out a quarter to every third person 
that passed.” 

P _ you anything to say?” queried the 
udge. 

“Only enjoying the thrills of a summer va- 
cation without experiencing the horrors of 
it,” said the prisoner at the bar. 

“Case dismissed.” 


National Defense Resolutions 


HAT the officers at the head of 

the Army and Navy Club of 

“a Lansing, Mich., are alive to the 

requirements of the National Defense 

is evidenced by the set of resolutions 

passed by the organization at a recent 
meeting. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The Army and Navy Club 
of Lansing has become cognizant of an 
agreement of the House Appvopria- 
tion Committee to further reduce the 
strength of the Army and Navy, where- 
by the Regular Army will be reduced 
to 100,000 and the rest of the Army to 
be reduced in proportion ; and, 

Wuereas, The Regular Army is not 
now of sufficient strength to exercise 
its functions in the Army of the United 
States ; and, 

Wuereas, The National Guard, 0. 
R. C., the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C., 
are much below strength desirable for 
the protection of our country; and, 

Wuereas, There seems to be a con- 
spiracy between certain members of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
and certain forces, who through ignor- 
ance or other causes, are inimical to 
the best interests of the country. 

Be It Resolved, That the Army and 
Navy Club of Lansing, Michigan, does 
heartily condemn any measure looking 
towards a further reduction of armed 
forces of the country beyond the al- 
ready insufficient strength. 

That these resolutions be distributed 
among those who are familiar with the 
military status of our country, and to 
those who by virtue of their position 
may have influence in diverting this 
proposed iniquitous legislation. 


General John 8S. Bersey, President 
of the club, has caused a copy of the 
above resolution to be forwarded to 
every officer of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves with the injunction 
to each of them that they personally 
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write to the Members of Congress from 
their own districts and make known to 
them their sentiments with respect to 
any further reduction in the Regular 
Army. 

Such procedure is exactly what is 
needed throughout the country today. 
The right thinking people of this na- 
tion are in favor of reasonable provi- 
sions for National Defense and are will- 
ing to stand the cost of it. They ree- 
ognize the functions of the Regular 
Army in the plans and the necessity 
for it. They are not willing to have 
the safety of the nation imperilled for 
any grandiose schemes of false econ- 
omy. If their efforts can be properly 
directed and the way pointed out, they 
are willing to support the plans of the 
President and the War Department. 

Advantage should be taken of oppor- 
tunities to secure the passage of such 
resolutions by civie bodies wherever 
practicable. They should then be made 
the basis for the education of the peo- 
ple as to the necessity of the National 
Defense and through them point the 
way to members of the legislative 
bodies. 

With an impressive demand for an 
adequate National Defense the pacifist 
enemies of service will not be able to 
put over their destructive programs. 

* * 


“Did my wife make a speech at the meet- 
ing this afternoon?” 

“Well, I don’t believe I’ve ever met your 
wife, but a large, distinguished-looking wom- 
an got up and started out by saying that she 
couldn’t find words to express her feelings.” 

“That wasn’t my wife.” 


Successful R. O. T. C. Unit 


NE of the most progressive In- 
fantry R. O. T. C. in the United 

faa States is that maintained at the 
Rockford, Illinois, High School. It has 


been on the honor list for two years, 
1921 and 1922, and bids fair to retain 
its enviable position for this year. One 
of the activities of the Unit is that of 
supplying the candidates for its mem- 
bers for the service academies. How 
well it has done is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1921 two cadets entered 
the Naval Academy and another en- 
tered in 1922. In June, 1923, three 
candidates will enter the Military 
Academy from the Unit. Much of the 
success of the Unit may be attributed 
to the fact that the people, and espe- 
cially the business men of the town, are 
behind it. Last year the Chamber of 
Commerce presented the Unit with a 
complete stand of colors and this year 
the Business Men presented a complete 
set of regulation sabres, sixteen in all, 
for the cadet officers. All three of the 
high schools of the city are represented 
in the Unit. Captain Harold H. 
Fisher, Infantry, is the P. M. 8S. & T. 


Infantry Wins Matches 

MERICAN Arms and American 

Shooters of the Infantry have 
Wee again demonstrated their su- 
perioirty. This time it is the winning 
of the British Army of the Rhine 
Small Arms competition in which 
teams representing the United States 
(8th Infantry), Great Britain, France 
and Belgium competed for the honors. 
In the rifle class there were events— 
snap shooting at 200 yards; slow fire at 
300 yards and rapid fire at 300 yards. 
The American team carried off the 
honors by a large margin. The machine 
gan practice consisted of bursts of con- 
centrated fire at 600 yards and firing at 
silhouettes representing an Infantry 
patrol. In this firing the three-man 
American team also came out way 
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ahead of the next competitor. The 
total final scores were American, 510; 
British, 400; French, 303, and Belgian, 
148. The rifle team was composed of 
Corporal L. F. Shedlebower, Company 
K; Sergeant M. A. Zovadksy, Head- 
quarters Detachment ; Sergeant Roman 
Rebkowitz, Company C; Sergeant C. 
Hakah, Company B, and Warrent Of- 
ficer R. J. Meskill, all of the 8th In- 
fantry. The machine gun team was 
composed of Corporal Ludwig Vinder- 
hagen, Corporal A. E. McHugh and 
Private First Class J. J. Guild, all of 
Company M, 8th Infantry. The teams 
representing all of the Allies were spe- 
cially selected men and considered to 
be the very best in their respective 
armies. Our own Springfield rifle and 
Browning machine gun demonstrated 
the superiority over the weapons em- 
ployed by the other participants. 


Brown (on fishing trip)—‘“Boys, the boat 
is sinking! Is there any one here who knows 


9” 


how to pray? 
Jones (eagerly)—“I do.” 
Brown—“All right. You pray and the 
rest of us will put on life belts. They're 
one shy.” 


Infantry Trophy Fund 


HE Infantry Trophy project is 
progressing in fine shape. As 
we go to press the final con- 

tract for the trophy which has been 
approved all along the line is being 
completed for forwarding to the artist. 

The completed trophy, together with 
the medal dies, will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,500.00. About half of 
this amount has been contributed to the 
fund and it is to be hoped that the re- 
mainder will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


—— 


The Infantry Trophy is to be the 
handsomest trophy competed for at the 
National Matches and the Infantry wil! 
not be satisfied with any less standard 
of excellence. 

The big idea of the project should be 
kept in mind. The Chief of Infantry 
wants just as many doughboys as pos- 
sible to participate in the trophy and 
a few cents from each one will put the 
thing over. 

Those organizations which have not 
sent in their contributions should do 
so at the earliest practicable date. The 
fund now stands as follows: 
Previously accounted for... 
ne 
15th Infantry " 
Company F, 4th Infantry we 
Company C, 16th Infantry... 
Company B, 16th Infantry 
Gen. E. B. Babbitt 
Major W. H. Shutan 
Major Lee Sumner_____. 
Captain W. F. Freehoff... 
Captain F. E. Collins........... 


$2,004.85 
94.05 
34.50 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Total to date... ...$2,178.40 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association will be held in the offices 
in the Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 18, 1922, at 
8 p. m., at which time the reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer will be 
presented. 

Owing to the fact that an entire new 
Executive Council was elected last 
year for a period of two years, there 
is no occasion for an election of offi- 
cers at this time. 

All members of the Association who 
can are urged to attend the meeting. 





Editorial 


Teamwork and Leadership 


HE Army of the unemployed 
has passed on and in the pass- 
# ing America has again had a 
practical demonstration of the value 
of teamwork and leadership. 
Following the post-war business de- 
pression the city streets and country 
roads were filled with men and women 
who needed work, men and women 
seeking work, competent to do it, and 
unable to find it. 
to the point of real seriousness and 
was verging on the borders of dis- 
ereditableness to a nation so great as 


The situation got 


America—it was becoming dangerous. 

At this point representative men 
and women began to realize and ap- 
preciate conditions. An estimate of 
the situation developed the fact that 
one of the contributing elements was 
a lack of teamwork and an utter ab- 
sence of leadership. The unem- 
ployed needed guidance—they were 
found to be milling around in a state 
of discouragement and confusion. 

Conferences were held. Teamwork 
and leadership were instituted. Fed- 
eral, State, county and city officials 
took a hand to straighten out the dif- 
ficulties and things began to move. 
The restless wanderer was sent back 
home to a job just around the corner 
and employment was found for all 
who were capable and willing to work. 

The Army of the unemployed has 
passed. Production is on the upgrade. 
Today, every man who wants it has 
work and we are getting back to nor- 
maley again. The experience has not 
been without its benefits. 


Breaking a Custom 


OME day some man is going to 
‘*No”’ 

when the other fellow proffers 
a light for a cigar or cigarette. And 
this brave soul will then haul out his 
match box, extract therefrom a match, 


have the courage to say 


strike it and leisurely ignite his ciga- 
rette according to his own notions. 

old time will be 
wiped off the boards. A custom that 
makes it good form for as many men 
as possible to light their smokes from 
match. A that is 
more or less of a nuisance to both the 


And an custom 


the same custom 
lighter, who burns his fingers and the 
lightee, who has to puff anxiously 
and hurriedly to finish in time. 

The custom was somewhat curtailed 
on the battlefront in France, where 
superstition played a big part in the 
matter, and decreed that the third 
man to light from the same match 
should be the first of the three to go. 

When it is remembered that the 
average life of an officer on the bat- 
tlefront was 21 days, this was an im- 
portant factor and they had no desire 
to tempt the Fates. On the British 
front this superstition was carried to 
the point where it was considered 
more or less of an insult to proffer 
the third light from a match. 


® 
Crossing a Street 


HAT there are so many people 
alive today is conclusive evi- 
’ dence of the fact that many 
have learned to cross the street, but 
the number of accidents that happen 
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daily show that a considerable num- 
ber have not acquired the art. 

To those who would improve their 
technique the following rules are sug- 
gested : 

First. Stop, look and listen. 
Look before you leap. If the traffic 
is heavy—wait. If there is a traffic 
cop in control—watch for his signals. 

Second. Give the automobile the 
benefit of the doubt if there is any 
question as to which one of you will 
reach a given spot first. The auto 
will beat you to it nine times out of 
ten. 

Third. On a one-way street watch 
the direction from which the cars are 
coming. On a two-way thoroughfare 
go ‘‘eyes left’’ to the center of the 
street and than ‘‘eyes right’’ to the 
far curb. If necessary stop at the 
middle of the street but look out for 
the ‘‘flivver boob’’ who may dart from 


behind the car you are watching. 
Fourth. Do not lose your head. A 
driver can avoid you if you will keep 
on your course but if you act like an 
old hen you invite the fate of that 
lowly bird. 
The whole thing is just a matter of 


common sense. The slogan ‘‘Don’t 
get hurt’’ is merely another way of 
saying ‘‘Use your head.’’ 


® 
Lack of Elementary Schools 


HE Army child is placed at a 

great disadvantage and is ser- 

‘ iously handicapped when it 
comes to the matter of getting an edu- 
eation. He is kicked from pillar to 
post in the numerous changes of sta- 
tion of his parents and loses a lot of 
time in the process. Owing to the ab- 
sence of a uniform system through- 


out the country he also often loses a 
grade or at least half a grade with the 
changes. 

At large posts, where there are a 
number of children special teachers 
to carry on the school work are em. 
ployed but this makes an expensive 
proposition for the officer and is in 
many cases prohibitive for the en- 
listed men. In the smaller garrisons 
where it is not possible to maintain 
special teachers the children have to 
either travel long distances to get to 
the Public Schools or else take what 
they can get at the post schools in 
which a soldier is usually the teacher. 
This latter has always been unsatis- 
factory in the service and has failed 
to work out. 

Suitable schools should be provided 
at all posts where the Army children 
may be accorded the same opportun- 
ity for an elementary education that 
is enjoyed by the boys and girls of 
every city, town and village through- 
out the country. 

The local authorities will not pro- 
vide teachers for the Army Schools, 
and there are no appropriations avail- 
able for the purpose except in a few 
isolated cases. This is a matter that 
Congress should consider and suffi- 
cient funds should be made available 
for the employment of competent 
teachers. The situation as it stands 
today is most deplorable. 


® 
The Prohibition Ruling 


HEN the prohibition against 
intoxicating liquors in Army 

a posts was put into effect some 
years ago the ban promptly followed 
the Army to its transports on the high 
seas. This procedure was taken as 
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a matter of course and never ques- 
tioned. 

An when all is said and done the 
recent rulings as to the service and 
transportation of liquors on American 
vessels will be generally accepted just 
as it was accepted by the Army. 

Its logic is inescapable. 


® 
The Handbook Game 


5 F there ever was a game in- 
Au vented for boobs it is the 
Sp2i handbook method of betting 
on the horses. The racing game is 
not and never has been an easy thing 
to beat, and if one stops and thinks of 
the numerous plungers that have 
flashed like meteors across the sport- 
ing sky he will remember that 99 per 
cent of the Pittsburgh Phils, etc., 
died without a nickel to their names. 

It is matter of mystery why those 
who desire to make a little easy 
money are foolish enough to adopt 
the handbook method in an endeavor 
to take away from some perfectly 
wise individual real honest-to-good- 
ness money. 

A member of the fraternity has 
said: ‘‘The handbook game is known 
in sporting parlance as the ‘sucker 
game,’ and while I cannot speak for 
all of them, I do know that in many 
instances the best any winner can 
get if he is lueky enough to pick a 
thirty, fifty or one hundred to one 
shot is fifteen to one, and I also know 


that there are numerous instances 
when horses have won at generous 
odds that the handbook man has left 
for parts unknown, because there are 
enough boobs in every city to keep 
the game going.’’ 

You might just as well try to crack 
nuts with false teeth as to beat the 
handbook game. 


® 


Clean Base Ball 


LEAN and square. That is the 
general verdict with respect 
: to the World Series of 1922. 
The Giants simply played the Yankees 
off their feet to a whirlwind finish. 
In the four games that counted the 
two teams showed a marked differ- 
ence in ability. The winners batted 
over 300 while the losers stacked up a 
bare 200 to their credit. 
what wins baseball games. A 


And this is 
team 
may play ‘‘air tight’’ ball in the field, 
as the Yanks did, but you must get 
men around the sacks to win and the 
fundamental requirement of this is 
swatting the ball. Defensive playing 
will never win against heavier hitting. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
the contests were fought out strictly 
on their merits—a record of true 
sportsmanship—a performance above 
the slightest suspicion. 

America’s great sport has closed 
another season with clean play. The 
fans are satisfied with the verdict. 


D 





National Guard Department 


The National Guard Situation 
The convening, on November 10, of the 
study the National Guard 
situation is now a matter of history. 

As one studies the instructions issued to 
that body by the Secretary of War the more 
evident does it become that the deliberations 
of the conference may result in far-reaching 
and radical changes in the National Guard 
organization. That is to say, the instructions 
are broad enough to permit of such far- 
reaching effects, but it is sincerely hoped that 
this body of officers may complete its duty 
without finding it necessary to recommend 
drastic changes in an organization that is 
already working exceedingly well and which 
needs only the lubrication of adequate ap- 
propriations to function with the 
smoothness. 

The address of Major General Rickards at 
the opening session of the conference makes 
it clear that the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
hopes to see the present National Guard 
project remain practically undisturbed. If 
the conference is guided by the counsel of 
this experienced officer (and under their in- 
structions its members are supposed to work 
in consultation with General Rickards’ office) 
there need be no apprehension so far as that 
gathering is concerned. 

What, if any, change should be made in 
the prescribed strength of the National 
Guard? This is the problem assigned to the 
National Guard, and under the Secretary’s 
instructions the following points are cited 
for consideration in working to find a solu- 
tion to that problem: 


conference to 


utmost 


(a) Is the present National Guard pro- 
gram essential to our scheme of defense, or 
may a part of it be transferred to the or- 
ganized reserves? 

(6) Is it practicable to raise and maintain 
in peace time the prescribed quota of 800 
per Senator or Representative? 

(c) If essential and practicable, how are 
the men and the funds to be obtained? 

(d) If either non-essential or non-prac- 
ticable, how shall the present program be 
modified? 

(e) Do we need a National Guard reserve? 
If so, should it be included in the legal quota? 
What steps are needed to organize it? 


714 


In case the committee recommends a change 
in the prescribed allotment of National 
Guard they must, under their instructions, 
submit a draft of proposed alterations in the 
law, as well as recommendations as to the 
policies to be adopted in executing the pro- 
visions of any new legislation that may fol- 
low upon their recommendations 

This is a large order, but the Secretary's 
memorandum to the conference continues 
with a statement of certain points that may 
be used as guides in working out the various 
equations in the main problem. These points 
are as follows: 


(a) Arrangements must be made for main- 
taining a balanced force as required by law 

(6) Provision must be made for non- 
divisional units that may be needed in con- 
nection with certain special mobilization plans 
to meet situations that are not “National 
emergencies expressly declared by Congress.” 

(c) The principle is to be followed of not 
disturbing the present National Guard allot- 
ments without the consent of interested States 

(d) Decision must be reached as to the ad- 
visability of maintaining divisions intact in 
the National Guard or of transferring certain 
National Guard divisional units to the or- 
ganized reserves. 

(e) The units not included in the require- 
ments for the six field army plan but now 
authorized as “special allotments” in the Na- 
tional Guard must be assigned with definite 
place in final scheme of organization. 

(f) A decision must be reached as to how 
to dispose of existing units that are now 
scheduled to be converted into some other 
kind of troops. 

(g) Consideration is to be given the avail- 
able effective man power in each State and 
Corps Area. 

(hk) The problems of returning Arkansas to 
the 4th Corps area and reconstitution of 31st 
Division are to be studied and recommended 
upon. 


To any one reading the foregoing instruc 
tions it must at once be evident that the con- 
ference has been given a great responsibility 
toward the future of the National Guard 
It is certain that the National Guard member- 
ship will eagerly follow their deliberations. 

There is much to be said in favor of mak- 
ing the life of this conference as short as pos- 
sible without endangering its usefulness. It 
is extremely difficult to arouse enthusiasm for 
the organization of new National Guard units 
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when there is in Washington a group of men 
in session formulating policies which may do 
:way with such organizations. This idea has 
pe rmeated the National Guard service and, 
combined with the slowing up of recruiting 
efforts that is customary at this time of year, 
it has brought about a stagnation in National 
Guard development that is causing no little 
concern. 

Uncertainty as to the course that the com- 
mittee will recommend in regard to the Na- 
tional Guard is, of course, not altogether re- 
sponsible for the retardation in National 
Guard progress now so noticeable, but ap- 
prehension on that score may be justly 
charged with a large part of the responsi- 
bility for this situation. This is only natural 
because no one wants to waste labor, and 
every National Guardsman knows that it is 
real labor to organize and maintain an ef- 
fective unit in that service. 

There are other factors affecting National 
Guard development that must be considered. 
We have indicated that a certain amount of 
inertia is customary in National Guard cir- 
cles during the late fall and winter period. 
Active recruiting efforts pick up with the 
approach of the summer encampment season. 
However, it seems that in a number of States 
a more serious problem is faced in the un- 
willingness of the local legislatures to appro- 
priate enough money to meet the State obli- 
gations toward the National Guard allot- 
ment for which the State administration has 
assumed responsibility. In other words, in 
such States the “saturation point” in National 
Guard organization has temporarily, at least, 
been reached. The present armory capacity 
will not permit the formation of additional 
units and the State legislators are not dis- 
posed to increase appropriations to provide 
new buildings. 

The conference may, and it is hoped will, 
end by recommending that no drastic changes 
be made in the present National Guard or- 
ganization. The consequences of the winter 
season inertia may be overcome by cor- 
respondingly more active recruiting efforts 
as the summer encampment period ap- 
proaches. Thus two sources of trouble may 
be removed, but there appears to be no escape 
from or remedy for a State legislature not in 
sympathy with a normal National Guard de- 
velopment unless the people are aroused to 
the point of protest. 


Here then is probably the hardest problem 
now facing the National Guard service, i. ¢ 
what measures can be adopted to convince 
State legislators that they, as part of the 
State legislative body are under obligation to 
assist in the development of a National Guard 
force of such size and character as to be a 
dependable asset toward the national defense. 

In some States at least there appears a 
tendency to restrict State appropriations so 
as to provide for a force just large enough 
to meet the probable requirements in time of 
local emergency. One can easily see what the 
effects of such short-sightedness would be if 
it were adopted throughout the United States. 
Every one must realize that as the Regular 
Army is decreased the National Guard or- 
ganization assumes additional importance be- 
cause of its heavier responsibilities. Instead 
of being a second line of defense, that service 
is now considered an increment of the first 
line which can not be held by our present 
Regular Army. If the “State spirit” influ- 
ences the local legislators in making appro- 
priations it is evident that nothing approach- 
ing an adequate National Guard project can 
be carried out. If the local needs within the 
various State boundaries are only to be con- 
sidered, not even the Infantry of the eighteen 
National Guard divisions can be raised and 
maintained without exceeding the force that 
at least thirty out of forty-eight States could 
possibly require in any local disturbance. 

The committee can render a great service 
by recommending measures to combat the 
“State spirit” idea. Instead of deferring to 
State sentiment on the part of State lezis- 
latures by reducing the present National 
Guard allotments, the committee would render 
a great service by refusing to go to such 
lengths and by recommending to the Secretary 
ot War methods of bringing to the attention 
of the State legislative bodies the imperative 
necessity for their cooperation if the National 
Guard service is to measure up to the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it. 


® 
General Rickards’ Address 


At the first business session of the confer- 
ence called by the Secretary of War to con- 
sider National Guard problems General 
Rickards delivered the following address: 


The Militia Bureau is not prepared at this 
time to advocate any radical departure from 
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the present plans as formulated for the or- 
ganization of the Army of the United States. 
Believing, as it does, in the general plan, it 
can go no further than to suggest holding in 
abeyance certain provisions of that plan, and 
this only because of lack of sufficient appro- 
priations for its complete development. 

It is generally supposed that the National 
Defense Act was the outgrowth of war with 
Germany or of the prospect of war with that 
country. How far such an idea deviates from 
the fact is well known to all who, during the 
past 25 years have given careful study to our 
military establishment and its progress. The 
National Defense Act is, in no sense, “mush- 
room legislation.” It is not a spontaneous 
one, but, quite to the contrary, its growth has 
been slow and deliberate and known to have 
been actuated only by honest, patriotic 
stimulus guided by well earned experience. 

The Act of June 3, 1916, was the culmina- 
tion of years of study and earnest debate on 
the part of the best officers of the Regular 
establishment and the brightest minds of the 
National Guard. For more than 20 years 
each of these two elements, at first wide apart 
as to views and opinions, often on the point 
of misunderstanding, stood for what it be- 
lieved should be the governing policies, but 
always with the common interest in view. 
The more earnest each became the closer 
their relations grew and the greater their 
efforts to converge toward a common pur- 
pose—a proper military defense for the coun- 
try. And so, in July, 1916, the National De- 
fense Act became the first real military law 
for national defense that the country had 
ever had. This law, in a measure, was a com- 
promise between three elements, namely: 
The Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the advocates of compulsory military training. 

Through the experience of the World War 
we have been given a further insight into our 
military needs and a conviction of the neces- 
sity for a more concrete military policy. As 
a result of this same experience we have 
found it expedient to amend the original law 
in minor respects, but to retain, undisturbed, 
the fundamental principles of the Act of 1916. 

No claim is made that either the act itself 
or the policies based upon the provisions of 
the act are, in themselves, perfect. How- 
ever, it is believed that the majority of ob- 
jections heard are expressed by those who 
consider it from a local view point and who 
have failed to visualize the plan in its ap- 
plication to the Nation as a whole. 

The plan upon which present efforts are 
based was not adopted until after months of 
careful study by officers of both the Regular 
establishment and the National Guard, all 
of whom had wide experience and broad 
knowledge concerning the subject, and it is 
not believed that sufficient time has elapsed 
to warrant judgment, especially of condem- 
nation, upon it. If the Militia Bureau were 
called upon to express an opinion based upon 
the results thus far obtained, it would be 


decidedly in favor of the plan and of con- 
fidence in its ultimate consummation. 

When we consider the conditions and facil- 
ities available, the necessity for building from 
the ground up, the obstacles that have had 
to be surmounted and the insufficiency of ap- 
propriations, the present state of organiza- 
tion of the National Guard stands, I believe, 
as an achievement of great magnitude which 
is generally appreciated and reflects well de- 
served credit on the Nation, the States and 
those individuals who have given unselfishly 
of their time and talent to its accomplishment 
No essential part of the plan can be said to 
have failed in fact or to have proven its 
infeasibility. 

It is true that some problems of consid- 
erable import remain to be solved, but the 
delay, so far as has been demonstrated or is 
apparent, has been occasioned by the multi- 
plicity of duties incident to the organization 
of such a large number of units rather than 
to an inability to solve those problems in the 
order of their importance and in due season 
The development of an effective National 
Guard reserve constitutes such a problem 

Our plan of national defense is based on 
the requirement that the National Guard must 
not only be mobilizable on D Day but that 
it, in conjunction with the small force of 
Regulars which can be made available at the 
same time, shall be prepared to maintain an 
effective defensive line behind which the Or- 
ganized Reserves and other military resources 
of the Nation can be made ready for an 
offensive. To do this it must be self-sufficient 
as to organization, equipment, training and 
strength. 

The average present strength of National 
Guard units is 71. The minimum peace 
strength of a National Guard Infantry con- 
pany, according to present tables of organi- 
zation, is 93, and there seems to be good 
reason for anticipating that this unit strength 
will be realized in general when the develop- 
ment of the National Guard shall have be- 
come stabilized. While units of this strength 
may suffice for a period, we know, from ex- 
perience gained in our most recent war, that 
the period during which units can sustain 
continuous combat is, within reasonable lin- 
its, approximately in direct ratio to their 
strength. 

The thinking military man knows when 
D Day arrives, the present strength of 71 per 
unit may be entirely too small and that even 
the minimum peace strength will have to be 
augmented considerably if endurance should 
prove to be the price of the Nation’s security 
Although the National Guardsman has been 
exceedingly busy with the work incident to 
development, he has been revolving this 
question in his mind. He knows that his 
annual turn over of personnel amounts to 3) 
or 40 per cent of his total strength, and that 
very many of those leaving his command, 
usually because of business requirements, ar¢ 
not only qualified but would welcome some 
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means whereby, without devoting so much 
time as is necessary to remain on an active 
status, they could still retain their identity 
with the commands of which they have formed 
a part and whose fortunes in war they would 
welcome an opportunity to share. The law 
and regulations exist and the plan is feasible. 
Steps necessary to put it into execution will 
be taken. 

No doubt the question of providing addi- 
tional Infantry divisions will be brought to 
your attention by some of the States and, 
perhaps, by one Corps area. It is probably 
true that in some instances individual States, 
to which the greater portions of divisions 
have been allotted, could raise and maintain 
complete . ivisions if relieved from all other 
allotments. In deliberations concerning these 
questions the interests of associated States, 
to which have been assigned the duty of rais- 
ing the remaining portions of such divisions, 
must he carefully considered as, should such 
a change of allotment be undertaken, they 
would probably find the task of raising 
another complete division an impossible one. 

rhe advisability of utilizing cadre divisions 
is very likely to be suggested. In my opinion 
this would be most impracticable. To skele- 
tonize any of the Infantry divisions, either 
those now allocated or additional ones which 
it may be decided to allot and organize, 
would defeat the whole object of our effort 
to create a dependable military force for im- 
mediate mobilization. 

I am not sure that our policy regarding 
the appointment of higher commanding offi- 
cers and their staffs only when all of the 
units of their commands are organized and 
recognized is the correct one. Many brigades 
are made up of troops from two States and 
divisions from four or more States, each func- 
tioning independently and without a coordi- 
nating head by which the organization of 
such brigades and divisions may be accele- 
rated. It occurs to me to be most essential 
in such cases that commanding officers of 
brigades and divisions be selected and the 
appointment of staff officers made. Without 
advancing any ideas as to how this may be 
accomplished, I offer it for your consider- 
ation. 

The Militia Bureau is opposed to any 
change in the basic plan as now adopted but 
realizes the impossibility, due to insufficiency 
of funds, of completing it in all its details 
in so far as it applies to the National Guard. 
However, the organization of National Guard 
troops in the order mentioned below is sug- 
gested as feasible, advisable and easily ad- 
justable to the development work already ac- 
complished, viz: 

Ist. (4) The completion of the 18 Infantry 
divisions (of paramount import- 


ance). 
(6) The completion of the 4 Cavalry di- 


ns. 
(c) The completion of the 122 specific 
coast artillery units. 


2d. Organization of 18 Artillery regiments, 
155 mm. 

To organize these troops at full peace 
strength will require 254,050 men, distributed 
as follows: 

18 Infantry divisions 196,902 

4 Cavalry divisions 
122 units, Coast Artillery and harbor 

defense 

18 regiments, Artillery, 155 mm. —... 


TIOED crccmcnenqers_ascrpiepecvenidinn Te 

This amounts to a strength of 478 per sen- 
ator and representative, or 584 per represen- 
tative. 

The present strength of so much of the 
above as has been federally recognized is as 
follows: 

Infantry divisions 

Cavalry divisions 

Coast Artillery and harbor defense...... 
Field Artillery, 155 mm 


Ne 
Surplus Infantry and miscellaneous 
Corps and Army troops (less Cav- 
alry and Coast Artillery) 
State staffs . 


Total federally recognized 164,007 

In conclusion, I desire to submit the follow- 
ing specific recommendations: 

(a) That no effort be made to effect a 
change of the National Defense Act, as 
amended, in any of its essential features. 

(6) That the War Department plan as to 
the allocation of National Guard troops to 
Corps Area and States be permitted to con- 
tinue unchanged, at least, during the present 
fiscal year, and that the organization of 
National Guard units be continued in accord- 
ance therewith. 

(c) That in the future development of the 
National Guard in accordance with the War 
Department plan, priority of Federal recog- 
nition be given (except under exceptional 
circumstances in particular cases) to the fol- 
lowing named categories of troops in the 
order mentioned: 

(1) (a) Infantry divisions. 
(6) Cavalry divisions. 
(c) Coast Artillery and harbor defense 
troops. 
(2) Corps troops. 
(3) Army and G. H. Q. troops. 

(d) That a policy be adopted whereby the 
Chief, Militia Bureau, will be authorized to 
designate, from each of the categories men- 
tioned in (c) above, certain units which, be- 
cause of their characteristics, may be 

(1) Assigned to National Guard Reserve 

when practicable; or 

(2) Set aside for organization when a na- 

tional emergency is actually imminent. 

Characteristics which should be taken into 
consideration in making this designation are 
(a) Ease and facility with which the or- 
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ganization of the unit can be affected 
when desired: 
(6b) Non-combatant character of the unit; 
(c) Non-suitability of the unit for State pur- 
poses during peace-time. 

The Militia Bureau recognizes and appre- 
ciates its relation and that of the National 
Guard to the “one army plan.” However, 
its primary mission has to do with the devel- 
opment of the National Guard component of 
that Army of the United States. Our faith 
in the National Guard is so great we believe 
that it will develop, within a reasonable time, 
to such a state of efficiency and strength as 
to fulfiill the intentions of Congress when it 
enacted the National Defense Act, and that, 
as an adjunct of the Regular Army, it will 
be equal to any emergency of a military na- 
ture and capable of providing a defense be- 
hind which our preparations for offensive 
operations may be completed. 

I wish to have it thoroughly understood by 
this committee and its individual members 
that the Militia Bureau is at your service, 
our personnel is most anxious to aid you in 
any way possible—either through their per- 
sonal knowledge or the records of the Bu- 
reau, and that you are cordially invited to 
make full use of both. 


® 
N. C. O.’s for National Guard 


Under the proposed increase of non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army a large ma- 
jority of the Staff Sergeants will be employed 
on duty with the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve. In many cases the men at 
these important posts—the non-commissioned 
officer on duty there—is the sole representa- 
tive of the Army, as a consequence he must 
be a man of more than average professional 
ability and personal qualities. He must have 
sufficient rank which, in turn, carries with it 
pay, commensurate with his responsibilities 
and the demands which the service makes on 
him. 

After much consideration of the whole 
matter it has been decided by the War De- 
partment that the grade of Staff Sergeant is 
the most suitable for these men. The rank 
is suitable for all practical purposes; the pay 
is sufficient for the soldier to maintain him- 
self and his family becomingly in the com- 
munity and is moreover sufficient to attract 
soldiers of a suitable type and professional 
qualifications for this duty. In other words, 
it is fair to both the soldier and to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 
Part Il 


Owing to the demand for copies of th 
book, the Infantry Association has gotten out 
a limited edition of the “Infantry Drill 
Regulations, Part II,” which was published 
in the A. E. F. and received a limited dis- 
tribution in this country. 

This is a valuable book for the National 
Guard, containing as it does material that 
at the present 
Defensive ( 
Marches; Shelter: 


Special 


is found in no other book 
time. It includes Infantry 
bat; Field Fortifications; 
Service of Security; Operations; 
Ceremonies and Inspections, and the Man- 
uals—color, Band, Saber and Tent Pitching 

The Book Department will be glad to sup- 
ply such number of copies as may be desired 
by organizations at the regular price of 65 
cents each. Where 25 or more copies are or 
dered by an organization a special discount 


of 20 per cent is allowed. 


® 


National Guard and Organized 
Reserves 

That the War Department is sincere ir 

its belief in the value of the National Guard 

and the cannot be 


Organized Reserves 


doubted. Officers of these component parts 
of the Armies of the United States are con- 
stantly being impressed by the 
with which they are treated as officers of the 


United States Army on an equality with the 


seriousness 


professional officer. 
General Staff. 

Now sixty-seven National Guard 
including one from Rhode Island, and nine- 
teen enlisted men have been ordered to at- 
tend special courses at various service schools, 
and six National Guard officers, including 
one colonel from Rhode Island, have been 
ordered to a special course at the Army War 
College. 

In addition to this, there is available for 
every officer of the Organized Reserves and 
of the National Guard instruction in his du- 
ties through the medium of correspondence 
courses patterned after those employed in 
the best correspondence schools in the land, 


They serve even on th 


officers, 


and employing or adapting their methods 
It is a pity that Congress has provided no 
appropriation for this work, and that the 
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student must in most cases buy his own 
books. To make commissioned service in the 
Guard or Reserves, a source of expense— 
officers must provide their own uniforms and 
equipment now—is one of the surest ways to 
create an officer caste. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate. Noth- 
ing would more quickly tend to alienate the 
public support of the National Defense Act. 
The War Department has given convincing 
evidence that it desires of its new leaders in 
our citizen soldiery only the highest possible 
eficiency. We believe that the officers want 
to become efficient also. There has been 
abundant proof of late that the public in 
general supports the new military policy. 
There remains to be desired only a more sym- 
pathetic and generous attitude on the part of 
Congress; and that, too, will come—Provi- 
dence Journal, October 9. 


® 
Pay Roll Certificate 


In Circular Letter No. 87, the Militia Bu- 
reau requests that Department and Corps 
Area commanders, when examining and ap- 
proving National Guard pay rolls for armory 
drill, to cause the following certificate to be 
executed with each pay roll by some officer 
having knowledge of the facts: “I certify that 
the officers on this pay roll have successfully 
passed the examination conducted by a board 
as prescribed under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 75 of the National Defense Act for the 
grades in which pay is claimed.’ 

Finance offices are requested to obtain and 
file similar certificates to cover payments 
already made to officers for armory drill pay. 


® 


Comptroller's Decisions—Na- 
tional Guard Convulsions 


The National Guard is learning to dodge 
whenever the Comptroller General announces 
a decision. They have learned that not one 
of the high explosive shells dropped in the 
National Guard camp from that quarter has 
proven to be a dud. They always explode 
sufficiently well to demolish some National 
Guard expectations. 

The latest excitement was caused by a rul- 
ing that National Guard student officers at- 
tending Army service schools are not en- 


titled to a rental allowance in case quar- 
ters in kind are not furnished them. The 
point on which the decision turns is that Na- 
tional Guard officers do not possess perma- 
nent military stations, inasmuch as_ their 
homes do not constitute military stations, 
and, therefore, absence from home for the 
purpose of attending service schools is not 
absence from a permanent station within the 
meaning of the law which provides for the 
payment of the rental allowance. It is held 
that the provision which stipulated that the 
rental allowance “shall accrue while an of- 
ficer is on temporary duty away from a per- 
manent station” acts to prevent the payment 
of this allowance to National Guard student 
personnel. 

Another decision which has caused the 
Militia Bureau quite a bit of concern is one 
of some months ago under which a National 
Guard company officer cannot qualify for 
armory drill pay for the period during which 
his unit happens to enroll fewer enlisted men 
than the prescribed recognition strength, re- 
gardiess of the enlisted strength actually 
present at the drill, even though that num- 
ber present may be equal to or greater than 
60 per cent of the recognition figure. 

Thus if a company recognized with 50 en- 
listed men and still enrolling that figure turns 
out 60 per cent of the company strength, 
i. @., 30 enlisted men, for drill, the officers 
can under the present law qualify to receive 
armory drill compensation. However, if the 
company by any chance, whether through 
death or otherwise, loses even one man and 
thereby reduces its enrollment to 49 enlisted 
men, the company officers cannot qualify for 
armory drill compenastion, even though there 
may be 30 or more enlisted men out of the 
49 present for the drill. 

The Militia Bureau will recommend legisla- 
tion to nullify these decisions. Unit com- 
manders, however, should not gather from the 
Militia Bureau’s action the impression that 
it is satisfactory to retain company units 
with a low enlisted strength for any length of 
time after their recognition. The present 
regulations prescribe that within six months 
after a company is recognized it must enroll 
at least its maintenance strength, which in 
the case of an Infantry company is fixed at 
65 enlisted men. The sooner this figure is 
reached by National Guard organizations the 
more the Militia Bureau is pleased. 
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In Circular Letter No. 93, the Militia Bu- 
reau publishes the information that the 
Comptroller General, having been requested 
to review his former decision to the effect 
that enlisted men of the National Guard are 
not entitled to additional pay when rated 
as specialists, has again decided that such 
payments to National Guard specialists are 
not legal. 

The Militia Bureau having failed in their 
effort to secure this concession to National 
Guard membership advises Property and Dis- 
bursing Officers of the several States, who 
have made such payments, to take steps to 
secure a refund from the men involved. 


® 


Status of National Guard Officers 
Not Authorized by Tables of 
Organization 

Under a decision of October 17, 1922, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that a Na- 
tional Guard officer to whom Federal recog- 
nition has been extended in a grade not pro- 
vided for by the tables of organization for 
the unit of which he is a member is not 
entitled to Federal pay in such grade. 

The specific case presented dealt with the 
commanding officer of the Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, 211th Anti-Aircraft Artillery, Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, who was appointed 
by the Governor in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, while the Regular Army tables of 
organization prescribe that this position shall 
be held by a major. 

The machine gun battalion referred to was 
formed from the First Corps of Cadets of 
Boston, an organization which has had a 
continuous existence since 1728, and which 
since 1786, by the laws of Massachusetts, has 
been entitled to be commanded by a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

The Massachusetts authorities took the po- 
sition that the provisions of Section 63 of the 
National Defense Act permitted the ancient 
corps to continue in existence under State 
laws separate and distinct from the Militia, 
notwithstanding the Federal laws of the or- 
ganization of the Militia. From this it was 
argued that since a lieutenant colonelcy for 
their commanding officer was one of the 
almost immemorial privileges enjoyed by the 
First Corps of Cadets, the National Defense 
Act contemplated that this feature be re- 


a 


tained when the organization was inducteg 
into the National Guard. 

However, the Comptroller ruled differently 
in the following words: 

If, therefore, the table of organization fo; 
a machine gun battalion provides for a major 
in command (as officers of the National 
Guard, if otherwise entitled to pay are ep. 
titled to be paid as of the grade to whic 
appointed and Federally recognized), it nec. 
essarily follows that an officer in command of 
a machine gun battalion recognized as a liev- 
tenant colonel is not entitled to any pay as, 
National Guard officer. He is supernumerary 
and not in accord with a legal organization 

In this connection it may be well to add 
that the Comptroller’s office has informally 
approved the practice of recognizing National 
Guard officers in grades lower than thos 
prescribed by the tables of organization, in 
all cases where the State authorities did not 
feel justified in appointing the officer in the 
higher grade at the time. Thus one or two 
cases have been authorized where the machine 
gun officer of an Infantry regiment was rec- 
ognized in the grade of captain, although the 
tables authorize this position to be held by 
a major. This was done in order to meet 
the particular requirements of a case where 
the candidate, while technically qualified, was 
so young as to have caused some embarras- 
ment to the State authorities if he had been 
appointed to a grade higher than some of the 
senior captains of the regiment. The Militia 
Bureau does not understand that the Comp- 
troller’s ruling above quoted makes it neces- 
sary to discontinue this practice. 


® 


Death of General J. Van Holt 
Nash 


The following special bulletin was issued 
late in October by the Georgia authorities: 


On Friday, October 20, Brigadier Gen- 
eral J. Van Holt Nash, the Adjutant General 
of Georgia, was killed in an automobile ac- 
cident near Griffin, Ga. ; 

General Nash’s service to the State had 
been practically continuous since August 5 
1886, with the exception of a period during 
the World War when he fulfilled the greater 
function of serving his country. 

General Nash entered the service as a pr 
vate in the old “Atlanta Rifles,” and had 
held all the various ranks up to and includ- 
ing brigadier general, with the exception of 
first lieutenant. He jumped this rank, being 
promoted from second lieutenant to captain 
of his company, that company being the on 
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he had joined as a private. His service cov- 
ered a wide range, as he at various times held 
the offices of regimental adjutant of the old 
sth Infantry, major of that regiment, inspec- 
tor general of rifle practice, assistant chief 
and chief of ordnance, and Adjutant Gen- 
eral, his appointment to the latter office dat- 
ing back to January 1, 1913. 

General Nash held the office of Adjutant 
General continuously since that date, with 
the exception of the period of the World 
War, and upon his honorable discharge from 
the Federal service, he was immediately re- 
appointed to that office. 

We have no intention of writing a eulogy 
of General Nash. To his friends and asso- 
ciates he needs none. To the stranger, the 
articles in the daily press set forth his quali- 
ties, though inadequately. The writer can ex- 
press his sentiments in a single sentence: 
THERE WAS A MAN. 

Upon reading of this deplorable accident, 
General George C. Rickards, Chief of Militia 
Bureau, sent the following telegram to Hon. 
Thomas W. Hardwick, Governor of Georgia: 

Have read with profound regret newspaper 
account of the death of Adjutant General 
Nash. His constant endeavors for the ad- 
vancement of National Guard interests were 
highly appreciated and his removal from the 
scene of military activities is a distinct loss. 
Please convey my symapthies to his family 
in their bereavement. 


® 
What's in the A. Uniform 


Private Charles Collins and Private Charles 
Shaw, of Company K, 22d Infantry, jumped 
to the rescue and kept the boys afloat until 
help came. 

That is the climax of a news story about 
two little boys who were caught in the whirl 
of the waters off Battery Park, New York. 
Two soldiers saved the children from drown- 
ing. 

Privates Collins and Shaw were on a 
crowded ferryboat. Without doubt many 
others saw the two youngsters battling for 
their lives. While others were thinking, prob- 
ably, about how cold the water must be at 
this season of the year the two soldiers leaped 
into the bay. 

Such instant action can not be explained 
by saying that these two men were more 
courageous than the other passengers. There 
may have been many men on the boat who 
had done brave deeds and who had proven 
themselves strong many times. Why did two 
men in the uniform of the United States 
Army, standing apart from each other at 


the rail of the boat, act almost simultane- 
ously? 

Ask a man who has worn the uniform of 
the United States, whether in the Army, the 
Navy or the Marine Corps. He may not be 
able to make his feelings entirely clear, but 
he will very likely say something like this: 

There is a responsibility, an undefinable 
sense of duty, which goes with the American 
uniform. Thousands of men have died in 
that uniform. It has a tradition which must 
be lived up to. When I wear it, I feel that 
it is my solemn duty to be of service to those 
who need help no matter where I am. 

That spirit, cherished by practically every 
American who ever wore the uniform, is a 
priceless heritage which has come down 
through the years. Old soldiers and young 
recruits alike feel its power. It is the flam- 
ing torch which those who have served the 
nation have handed on to their followers. 
Privates Collins and Shaw may not have 
thought of it that way, but by their prompt 
and heroic action they instinctively did their 
part in keeping it strong and ennobling.— 
Evening Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 


® 


Reserve Corps Commission for 
National Guard Officers 

Section 37, National Defense Act, having 
been amended so as to authorize commis- 
sioning into the Officers’ Reserve Corps any 
person recognized as a National Guard of- 
ficer, the Militia Bureau in Circular Letter 
No. 86 of October 13, 1922, publishes infor- 
mation on this matter which will be of inter- 
est to all National Guard officers. The letter, 
however, is too long to be quoted in this 
department. 

In this connection attention is invited to 
an article in this issue in which the advan- 
tages of a common clause commission are 
discussed as compared with the present sys- 
tem which, in time of war, requires the Na- 
tional Guard officer mustered into the Fed- 
eral service to function under a Reserve 
Corps commission. 


® 
Maine’s New Adjutant General 


Major James W. Hanson, Maine National 
Guard, has been appointed Adjutant General 
to succeed General John A. Hadly, who leaves 
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office to become Governor of Soldiers’ Home 
at Togus. 

General Hanson has been an energetic 
member of the National Guard since he 
joined the Ist Maine Infantry in 1892. He 
entered the World War as captain and was 
promoted to the grade of major before the 
Armistice. Since the war he has been ord- 
nance officer of the State and organized and 
commanded the First Battalion, 152d Field 
Artillery. Much of the success of the small 
arms matches last summer was due to his 
untiring efforts. 

General Hanson enters upon his new duties 
well equipped for them. He will “carry on” 
in the same efficient manner that he has in 
the past. The Iwranray Jovanar extends 
greetings to him and wishes him unbounded 
success. ® 


An Oklahoma Outpouring 


Colonel J. P. O'Neil, Infantry instructor 
with the Oklahoma National Guard, is fond 
of putting his thoughts on paper and, fortu- 
nately, his thoughts are well worth such a 
treatment. Under the heading of “Brickbats 
and Bouquets” the colonel issued, on October 
27, the following memorandum to the officers 
of the Oklahoma National Guard: 


Subject: The Senior Instructor at the Firing 
Point, a 20-mile nine o'clock wind. Tar- 
get: Esprit de Corps. 

1. Some heartburning® is caused in our 
Guard today because of efficiency reports 
made at the summer camp: 

First. These reports were especially re- 
quired by the Militia Bureau. 

Second. It is necessary for the Militia Bu- 
reau to have a reliable record of each officer. 
The chief is detailed from among National 
Guard officers; many of his principal assist- 
ants must come from the National Guard; 
National Guard officers are detailed on the 
General Staff and other duties, and a hun- 
dred different reasons exist for a careful, 
unbiased, accurate report on each officer. 

Third. While the responsibility for these 
reports rests entirely on me, and I have to 
act on each one, I considered them so impor- 
tant that I would not make them alone. I 
took Regular Army officers who had never 
seen our officers before, put them in camp 
with you and gave them orders to investigate 
carefully each officer upon whom they were 
to report; I fixed as a standard a Regular 
Army officer. The xflicer making the re- 
pe acted without fear, favor or partiality; 

gave no information or assistance to any 
one in making their reports. 

Now, I put a pretty stiff example up as 
their guide, and I was astonished at the 


great number of our officers who passed the 
requirements. Many eaceeded the require. 
ments and got reports I would not lf. 
ashamed of if made about me; some were 
not so favorable. 

These reports are kept on file in the Militi, 
Bureau. They will hereafter be regularly 
made. I believe that improveemnt in sy. 
ceeding reports will count more than a first 
favorable report followed by no improvement 
Remember, the standard of this office js; 
“Do your duty without partiality, fear, favor 
or affection.” 

These reports and my service here the past 
two years and the last two camps have made 
me think. It is now fixed in my mind that 
this Guard is something to be proud of, and 
I am glad that I am a part of it. This is 
just the feeling that each of you officers 
should have for your organization. You ar 
part of the organization, you want to fee 
that you are a part and parcel of its work, 
you should be proud that you belong to it 
All the great organizations whose name ex. 
ists even today were built on that principle 
Esprit de corps, the feeling of loyalty and 
pride in your organization. This is the first 
requirement of organization, fill that require- 
ment and every man then will do his duty. 

To the officers must fall the lion’s share of 
the work, but their’s will be the lion’s share 
of reward, and the greatest of all satisfa- 
tions is to see your organization grow and 
perfect itself. 

Keep this before you—build up yourself, 
then your organization will build in sympathy 
The spirit of an organization must start in 
the officer. Do your duty honestly and faith- 
fully. 

Our unchangeable beliefs are founded o 
truths. Your belief in yourself, your organi- 
zation’s belief in you and your ability to in- 
struct and lead them, the community’s belief 
in you and your organization, must all « 
founded on truths, realities, to insure the 
steadfastness of such belief. “It is a propo 
sition of eternal truth that none can govern 
while he is despised.” Be absolutely sure of 
yourself, make a careful analysis of your 
qualifications to determine your weak points 
and proceed energetically to strengthen such 
points. So develop and equip yourself that, 
in the performance of your duties, whether it 
be in the armory, at the summer camp, it 
your business, on the street, anywhere, every- 
where, your qualifications will be so apparent 
your psseallir so forceful, that such a re 
port as “below average” will be an impos 
sibility. 

Thus equipped, you can in no sense despise 
your own ability, your men will admire yo 
love you, go to hell for you if necessary, you 
superior officers will have all confidence ® 
you, your community will honor and respe! 
you. With such conditions as these existing 
there can be no question as to the esr 
de corps that will be maintained in your 
ganiziation. 
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Notes of the 125th Infantry 
Michigan National Guard 


On the morning of December 3, 1922, the 
125th Infantry officers will hold another get- 
together meeting for business and instruction. 
There will be a business meeting and then a 
two-hour session of the war game, during 
which Lieut. Col. W. B. Wallace, the senior 
instructor, will be the enemy. 

Companies I and K, 125th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Ann Arbor, Mich., have their sand 
table completed and ready for use. Their in- 
door range will be used in the next month as 
prescribed by the schedule. The armory at 
Detroit which houses so many organizations 
has three complete sand tables and three 
sets of sand table equipment received from 
the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

On Thanksgiving Eve the Infantry units of 
the National Guard in Detroit will give a 
dance for both officers and men. There will 
be three large turkeys as prizes, and as the 
125th has some mean dancers it is thought 
that the ones who win will deserve a turkey. 
This is the first of a series of entertainments 
to be put on this winter at the Detroit 
armory. 

Our band numbers forty pieces at present, 
and Mr. Saddler, the bandmaster, states that 
he will be able to increase this as soon as new 
instruments are received. 

Colonel Wilson published an order to the 
officers desiring that they equip themselves 
with sabers. Upon receipt of the order the 
ordnance department did a large business. 
Fifteen sabers have been ordered for the 
regiment and other orders are coming in. 
This regiment believes in making a good ap- 
pearance at all times, and the saber lends 
materially to appearance and smartness of 
an organization. During the war there was 
a tendency to get away from the “pretty” 
part of soldiering which, of course, was neces- 
sary, but we are only seen when on parades 
and ceremonies, and so it is thought that any- 
thing that adds to appearance and snappiness 
of the regiment is the thing the 125th will 
strive for. 

The units in Detroit took part in the Ar- 
mistice Day parade, and it is a source of 
pride to the officers that their organizations 
made a good showing. The men marched with 
precision and steadiness, and the - battalion 
looked ready for real work. It is to be re- 


gretted that the War Department has not in- 
cluded caps in the equipment in addition to 
the service hat. The service hat as issued 
requires a great deal of care to keep it from 
getting bent and pulled out of shape, while 
the cap looks smart and dressy. We have 
heard that caps are to be included and is- 
sued as part of the equipment in the near 
future. 

There are still a few employers who do not 
realize that their insurance against “isms,” 
from pale pink to deep red, is the National 
Guard and who object to their employes be- 
longing to the Guard. Where such an em- 
ployer expresses himself an officer from this 
unit calls on him and explains the work and 
mission of the Guard. If he cannot see it 
then an effort is made to secure another posi- 
tion for the member of the Guard where his 
work will be appreciated. Captain McLeod, 
of the 125th Infantry, reports that only one 
or two men have had this attitude expressed. 
In all cases it is found that such employers 
are not American citizens. 

In addition to the regular work there has 
been a rifle club formed in the Detroit armory 
for the purpose of training good instructors 
who may be sent out to help civilian clubs if 
they are needed. This club is called the 
Brady Guard Rifle Club, in honor of the 
first military organization in Detroit. 


® 


The National Guard Infantry 
Class at Fort Benning 


November 1 witnessed the opening of the 
special three months’ course for National 
Guard officers at the Infantry School. 
Eighty-six members will attend this year, a 
very fine showing as compared to the class 
of 79 enrolled last year, in view of the neces- 
sity for extreme economy resulting from the 
meagerness of the 1922 National Guard ap- 
propriations. 

The Militia Bureau realizes that a course 
extending over as long a period as three 
months cannot draw attendance from a large 
group of National Guard commissioned per- 
sonnel because so many are unabie to sacri- 
fice so long a time from their business inter- 
ests. However, it is confidently expected 
that this year’s class will receive full value 
from the course for the time, money and ef- 
fort expended upon it. 


In this connection the testimony of a mem- 
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ber of last year’s National Guard class will 
be of interest to all and perhaps of some 
encouragement to the National Guard student 
officers now enrolled: 


Having completed the first half of the 
course for National Guard officers at Fort 
Benning I feel that you will be interested 
in knowing how I am progressing and what 
I think of the school. * * * The instruc- 
tion here is very thorough, and I think 
they are doing wonderful work for the time 
allotted to the various subjects. To cover 
in three months the work laid down for the 
National Guard course means that every- 
thing has to be crowded considerably, but 
anyone who comes here with the desire to get 
what the school authorities are trying to “put 
across” and with a willingness to dig for him- 
self outside of regular class hours cannot 
help but derive a great amount of benefit 
from this school. 

We are taking machine gun 
and the course as ee out 
a very good working knowledge of machine 
gun units. I am sure that with what we get 
here it will be possible for anyone who so 
desires to become very proficient, both in the 
mechanics of the gun itself and in the prin- 
ciples of machine np itn 

Certainly this school is doing a great 
amount of work, and I know they have 
cleared up a lot of things in my mind which 
perhaps would never have been cleared up 
had I not had the opportunity to attend a 
course of this kind. For example, I have 
always been able to get where I wanted to 
go with a map, but only after considerable 
worry concerning it. The course here, how- 
ever, has cleared up map work for me in 
good shape. 

The course prescribed for this year’s Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Officers’ class is 
common to all of the students for something 
less than one-half of the total period; the 
remaining time is devoted to instruction of 
officers specializing on the two subjects, i. ¢., 

(a) The work of a rifle company. 

(b) The work of machine gun and howitzer 
companies. 

That portion of that course common to all 
student officers is sub-divided as follows: 
Pistol marksmanship 10 hours 
Grenades > 
Military sketching and map making. 25 “ 
Drill and cc nd 36 
Basic tactics. FE 
Riot duty é.* 
Physical training 16 
Methods of instruction 5 


195 hours 


ractice now, 
uld give us 























Total 





After the above course is completed the 
class will be divided into the two groups 
mentioned. Those officers specializing on the 
work of a rifle company will have subjects as 
follows: 

Rifle marksmanship 101 hours 
Automatic rifle 15 

Bayonet 
Musketry ....... 42 
Rifle company tactics... a 











Total... 245 hours 





The specialist course laid down for the re- 
maining group is sub-divided as follows: 





Machine guns. 

87 mm. gun 

38-inch trench mortar 

Machine gun and howitzer Com- 
pany tactics. 








Total 





® 


Inquiry as to the Value of Infan- 
try School Training and Na- 
tional Guard Officers 


Referring to the foregoing article concern- 
ing this year’s National Guard class at the 
Infantry School, it will be of interest to note 
the fact that the Militia Bureau on October 
25 sent the following circular letter to the 
Adjutants General of the various States: 


The budget allotment for the Infantry 
School during the fiscal year 1924 is such 
that extreme restrictions will be placed on 
the development of reasonable accommoda- 
tions for students attending the courses. 

In view of the relatively small amount rec- 
ommended as mentioned above, it is consid- 
ered vital that Congress be accurately ac- 
quainted with the situation when committee 
hearings are held in order that the great im- 
portance of the reasonable development of 
the Infantry School be properly understood by 
such committees. 

Since the National Guard must have ready 
access to a properly equipped institution for 
the training of at least a nucleus of its In- 
fantry officers, it is desired to obtain infor- 
mation at first hand regarding this subject 
from the best authoritative sources in order 
that the Chief of the Militia Bureau may pre 
sent to the Chief of Infantry such facts 4s 
will enable the latter to inform Congres 
sional committees as to the uestioned 
viewpoint of the National Guard on the sub- 
ject. 


J 
With the above premise, it is urged that 
answers to the following questions be sub- 
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mitted so that they may be received in this 
office not later than November 10: 

(a) What is believed in your State to be 
the value of the Infantry School purely as a 
source of instruction for Infantry officers of 
the National Guard? 

(6) What interest has been shown by In- 
fantry officers in desiring to attend the 
school ? 

(c) About what proportion of those from 
your State desiring to attend have been rec- 
ommended to attend the school? 

(d) What reasons, if any, have caused a 
reduction in number that have been recom- 
mended to attend as compared with the num- 
ber desiring to attend? 

(e) What is considered to be the value of 
National Guard graduates therefrom as com- 
pared to their value prior to attending the 
school: 

(1) As unit leaders pertaining to their 
grade. 

(2) As instructors for use outside their 
own company or battalion organizations. 

(3) In general how have graduates been 
used under 2. 

(4) Do results under 3 warrant the belief 
that larger numbers should be sent to Fort 
Benning? If so, what would be your idea 
as to the approximate percentage of National 
Guard Infantry officers who should be sent 
to the school annually, considering only one 
course of instruction? 

(f) What is understood in your State from 
student officers to be the situation at Fort 
Benning as to quality and quantity of ac- 
commodations for National Guard officers? 

(g) Is it considered that reasonable accom- 
modations have been afforded National Guard 
students who have attended the school, apart 
from the average accommodations for all of- 
ficer personnel at the school? If not, what 
general modification should be made in this 
respect? 

It is hoped that this questionnaire will be 
given prompt attention, and that all replies 
will be made with the idea of presenting 
facts in so far as it is possible to ascertain 
them within the limited time at your disposal. 

Very respectfully, 
E. J. WriwiaMs, 
Ezecutive, for and in the absence 
of the Chief, Militia Bureau. 


® 


Minnesota 


Probably the most enthusiastic gathering 
of officers of the State of Minnesota ever 
held was the occasion of the assembly of 
the Minnesota National Guard Association 
at the Capitol building in St. Paul on Oc- 
tober 26 and 27, 1922, when over 300 officers, 
active and retired, were present. 

The occasion of the meeting was the bring- 
ing to life of the association which had 


been more or less dormant since the war, and, 
judging from the interest shown and the pep 
injected into the proceedings, it will be an 
important factor in advancing the interests 
of the National Guard and its little brother, 
the Regular Army. 

Mayor Nelson, of St. Paul, made the ad- 
dress of welcome, which was responded to 
by Lieutenant Colonel F. G. Stutz, the presi- 
dent of the association. 

General George B. Duncan, commanding 
officer of the Seventh Corps Area, delivered 
the principal address of the opening session. 
General Duncan briefly reviewed the history 
of the Minnesota National Guard for the past 
fifty years, and was profuse in his praise of 
the work accomplished and the interest at 
present being shown. He said: “Minnesota 
has always been a leader in National Guard 
affairs of the Nation, and he looked for the 
Guard of today not only to uphold the en- 
viable record of the past, but to excel in in- 
terest and efficiency their comrades of for- 
mer days.” 

Lieutenant Colonel E. A. Walsh, the as- 
sistant Adjutant General, read a report of 
his recent visit to Washington with refer- 
ence to securing a divisional organization for 
Minnesota, and a resolution was adopted re- 
questing authority to organize a _ division 
within the State. 

Colonel George Leach, 15lst Field Arrtil- 
lery, delivered an address on the bonus ques- 
tion, and urged tho adoption of a resolution 
indorsing the bonus for ex-soldiers and urging 
universal drafting in case of war, especially 
of industrials. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. J. Rogers, Infantry, 
instructor on duty with the 135th Infantry, 
Minnesota National Guard, gave an address 
on “Lessons to Be Learned from Our Last 
Summer’s Camps.” He noted the weaknesses 
as shown in the camps, and pointed out vari- 
ous methods to correct same and to improve 
the morale and efficiency of the Guard. 

Colonel Rogers also made a fervent appeal 
to the retired officers to renew their active 
interest in the Guard that the present mem- 
bership may have the benefit of their experi- 
ences and moral support. He laid great 
stress on creating community interest as their 
surest means of securing and maintaining 
popular support. 

Major J. B. Woolnough, Infantry, instruc- 
tor on duty with the Sixth Infantry, talked 
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on “What Are We Doing?” and covered the 
work now in progress throughout the Guard. 

Major Anthon C. Jenson, machine gun of- 
ficer of the 135th Infantry, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

Following were among the resolutions 
adopted: Expressing thanks to Lieutenant 
Colonel F. G. Stutz, 6th Infantry, retiring 
president, and to Major Otto I. Ronningen, 
135th Infantry, retiring secretary; making the 
Regular Army officers on duty with the Min- 
nosota National Guard honorary members of 
the association; thanking those who delivered 
addresses for their assistance; favoring the 
bonus for ex-soldiers; urging upon Congress 
the necessity for sufficient appropriations to 
adequately prepare for national defense, and 
deploring the false economy that prompted 
the ruthless reduction of the Regular Army; 
encouraging adoption of Burson bill. 

The various units held regimental dinners 
and discussed matter of interest to their or- 
ganizations. 

A new constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, with the understanding that here- 
after the association would meet annually. 

The 6th Infantry at St. Paul has organized 
a basket ball league, and are putting up some 
fine contests. 

The units of the 135th Infantry, located in 
Minneapolis, had a “hot dog” roast on Sat- 
urday evening, November 4, at which a large 
number of the relatives of members were 
present. 

The 3d battalion, 135th Infantry, has or- 
ganized a kitten ball league and prepared a 
regular schedule of games to be played dur- 
ing the winter. 

Lieutenant John W. Thorpe, Minneapolis, 
and Lieutenant Charles S. Oots, Austin, both 
of 135th Infantry, are in attendance at the 
Fort Benning Infantry School. 


Owatonna dedicated a new armory on No- 
vember 3. A large number of officers from 
outside were present, and talks were made 
by Major Harold Nelson, Lieutenant Goy-. 
ernor Collins, Major Walter Fulton and 
Chaplain Ezra Clemens. 

The annual Federal inspection of the Min- 
nesota National Guard will be held during 
the months of January and February, 1923. 

Dawson will dedicate a new armory about 
January 1, 1923. 

Minnesota claims the honor of having more 
and better armories for the housing of its 
National Guard than any other State in the 
Union. 

The annual clash of the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin football teams November 4 was 
very much like a reunion of the Minnesota 
National Guard; over 1,600 members wit- 
nessing the thrilling contest. 

Mr. John Rossiter, for over 25 years a 
member of the Minnesota National Guard, 
and during all this time leader of the 135th 
Infantry band, has been made a warrant of- 
ficer, and presented with a 20-year medal by 
Governor Preus. 

Faithful service medals were issued as fol- 
lows: for 25 years, to Charles A. Ehlers, ser- 
geant, 135th Infantry; for 10 years, to Glen 
R. Eggleston, captain, 5th Infantry, and 
Henry A. Cresse, first lieutenant, 135th In- 
fantry. 


® 
Issue of Garrison Caps 


The Militia Bureau has arranged for the 
issue of garrison caps for the Nationa 
Guard. Each enlisted man will be supplied 
with a cap for use at ceremonies, etc. The 
service hat will be worn at the annual en- 
campments as now prescribed. 


D 


Record Performance 


Company F. 59th Infantry, finished 
the 1922 target practice season in a 
blaze of glory—100 per cent strong. 
Of the 5 officers and 68 enlisted men 
who fired the course, 5 officers and 43 
soldiers qualified as expert riflemen, 17 
as sharpshooter, and 8 as marksmen. 


As far as is known, this is the record 
performance for a company. Major 
George C. Donaldson led the officer 
group with a total of 322, and Private 
Philip Cronin led the company with 4 
score of 326. Average individual score 
of the whole company is 295 45-68. 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 


Information for Reserve Officers 


The following bulletin of information from 
the office of the Adjutant General of the 
Army will be found of interest to officers of 
the Reserve Corps: 


1. The National Defense Act as amended 
to include September 22, 1922, requires that 
applicants for appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, in time of peace, must be be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and sixty years 
at the time of appointment, and citizens of 
the United States or the Philippine Islands. 
In time of war this law provides that, except 
for temporary increased grades for Regular 
Army officers, all appointment of officers shall 
be in the Officers Reserve Corps (i. ¢., the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps shall be the source 
from which officer material shall be drawn). 
Appointments are made for a period of five 
years, unless sooner terminated at the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

2. (a) There are three general methods 
of determining the qualifications of an appli- 
cant for appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps: 

(1) Examination of his record. 

(2) Attendance at a course of instruction. 

(3) Personal examination. 

The first method applies primarily to for- 
mer emergency and former or retired Regu- 
lar Army officers from whose records quali- 
fication for appointment may be determined. 
The second method applies to ns quali- 
fying at training camps, to R. O. T. C. grad- 
uates, to flying cadets, etc. The third method 
applies to persons not included in the first 
and second methods. 

(5) All classes of applicants, except Na- 
tional Guard officers, flying cadets and R. O. 
T. C. students, should apply through the 
Corps Area or rtment commanders. 

(c) An appl should be accompanied 
by a report of the physical examination of 
the applicant, made preferably by a medical 
officer of the Army, but if this is not prac- 
ticable, by a reputable private ysician. 
When practicable, Form 395, which can be 
a from any military post, should be 
use 

(d) Applicants who are officers or em- 
ployes of the United States Government or 
the District of Columbia will not be appointed 
except with the consent of the heads of the 
departments in which employed. 

(¢) Appointments of former officers in the 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Ar- 
tillery and Air Service sections are limited 
under the National Defense Act as amended, 
to an equal or lower grade than the one held 
while in service, and such appointments are 
made under method (a-1). 


(f) The fact that a person has served in 
the Army as an officer or enlisted man and 
has received an honorable discharge, does not 
make him a citizen of the United States if he 
is foreign-born. Each such person must fur- 
nish documentary evidence of his United 
States citizenship before he can be appointed 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

83. Promotions and general transfers will 
be made as provided in the regulations. Ap- 
plications in this connection should be sub- 
mitted to the Corps Area or department 
commander. 

4. The National Defense Act, as amended, 
provides, concerning relative rank of officers, 
as follows: 


Unless special assignment is made by 
the President under the provisions of the 
one hundred and nineteenth article of 
war, all officers in the active service of 
the United States in any grade shall 
take rank according to date, which in 
the case of an officer of the Regular 
Army is that stated in his commission 
or letter of appointment, and in the case 
of a reserve officer or an officer of the 
National Guard called into the service 
of the United States, shall precede that 
on which he is placed on active duty by 
a period equal to the total length of 
active service which he may have per- 
formed in the grade in which called or 
any higher grade. When dates of rank 
are the same, precedence shall be deter- 
minde by length of active commissioned 
service in the Army. When length of 
such service is the same, officers of the 
Regular Army shall take rank among 
themselves according to their places on 
the promotion list, preceding reserve and 
National Guard officers of the same date 
of rank and length of service, who shall 
take rank among themselves according 
to age. 

Service in the Officer’s Reserve Corps in in- 
active status cannot, under the law, be cred- 
ited in determining relative rank. 

5. To qualify for active service uires 
preparation and study on the part of Re- 
serve Officers. The following aids to such 
individual effort are available: 

(a) Correspondence courses have been pre- 
pared by most of the branches. These courses 
and many of the publications used as texts 
are furnished without charge. Corps Area 
and department commanders will supply full 
information concerning the correspondence 
courses upon request. 

(b) To enable Reserve Officers to keep in- 
formed of current military events, and to 
keep in touch with latest developments, pend- 
ing the issue of definite instructions by the 
War Department, they are encouraged to join 
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the Association of Officers of their arm and 
subscribe to its journal, Tue Inranrey 
Jourgnat, the U. S. Infantry Association. . . . 

6. The President may order a Reserve 
Corps officer to active duty with any of the 
military forces of the United States at any 
time for any period; but, except in time of 
a national emergency expressly declared by 
Congress, no Reserve Officer shall be em- 
ployed on active duty for more than fifteen 
days in any one calendar year without his 
consent. The act approved June 10, 1922, 
provides base pay while on active duty as: 
Second Lieutenant, $1,500; First Lieutenant, 
$2,000; Captain, $2,400; Major, $3,000; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, $3,500; Colonel, $4,000, with a 
5 per cent increase for each three-year period 
of service. In computing the increase of pay 
for each period of three years’ service such 
officers shall be credited with full time for 
all periods during which they have held com- 
missions as officers of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, or in the 
organized militia prior to July 1, 1916, or in 
the National Guard, or in the Naval Militia, 
or in the National Naval Volunteers, or in 
the Naval Reserve Force, or Marine Corps 
Reserve Force, when confirmed in grade and 
qualified for all general service, with full time 
for all periods during which they have per- 
formed active duty under reserve commis- 
sions, and with one-half time for all other 
periods during which they have held reserve 
commissions. Allowances while on active 
duty will be at the rate for the correspond- 
ing grade in the Regular Army under simi- 
lar circumstances. Mileage at the prescribed 
rate from homes to first stations and from 
last stations to home is authorized, except that 
the Army Appropriation Act for the fiscal 
year, July 1, 1922-June 30, 1923, limits to 
four cents per mile the mileage for Reserve 
Officers ordered for fifteen-day training pe- 
riods, or if Quartermaster transportation is 
secured, to that transportation plus one cent 
per mile traveled. The Comptroller General 
has decided that transportation for depend- 
ents from home to first station and from last 
station to home is not authorized (W. D., Cir. 
98, 1922). W. D. Circular 122, June 14, 1922, 
states that service at a training camp is not 
to be regarded as duty in the field in so far 
as commutation of quarters for dependents is 
concerned. Officers are not entitled to rental 
allowance when on duty at a permanent post 
where quarters are available and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States has de- 
cided that a Reserve Officer is not entitled 
to the rental allowance for dependents when 
on active duty for the purpose of receiving 
instructions or for the purpose of giving in- 
structions in field exercises at a temporary 
cantonment where quarters are available for 
him. The pay of a Reserve Officer when or- 
dered to active duty begins on the date on 
which he starts to obey his order. There is 
mo provision for pay while in inactive status. 


A Reserve Officer of the Army is not entitled 
by law to retirement or retired pay. Para- 
graph 1452 A. R., as changed, provides as 
follows: 

Officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
who incur disability resulting from per- 
sonal injury suffered, or disease con- 
tracted in line of duty, while on active 
duty duly authorized by competent av- 
thority, and who are relieved from such 
active duty status while undergoing treat- 
ment in an Army hospital, will, if they 
so elect, be permitted to remain in hos- 
pital for such further period of hospitali- 
zation as may be deemed reasonable and 
proper, subject to all charges prescribed 
for officers by pargraph 1460. 

7. The following classes of Reserve Officers 
may be ordered to active duty: 

(a) Any Reserve Officer for a period not 
to exceed fifteen days. During the fiscal year 
of 1923 (up to July 1, 1923), this will com- 
prise those officers selected by the Corps 
Area commanders for training for fiftcen- 
day period or less. Applications therefor 
should be addressed to the Corps Area Com- 
mander. 

(b) Such officers as may be detailed for 
courses of instruction in the general or spe- 
cial service schools of the Army. 

(c) Such officers as may be detailed for 
duty as instructors in civilian military train- 
ing camps appropriated for in the Appro- 
priation Act for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

(d) Such officers as may be detailed for 
duty with the tactical units of the Air 
Service. 

(e) Such officers as may be detailed for 
duty with the War Department General Staf. 

(f) Not to exceed three Reserve Officers of 
the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

(g) One officer in the Medical Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

The number of officers, however, who will 
be ordered to active duty during the fiscal 
year of 1923 will be small, owing to the fact 
that appropriations for this purpose are com- 
paratively limited. It is hoped that a more 
adequate appropriation will be made avail- 
able in the future. 

8. In no event will any Reserve Officer be 
ordered to active duty for training prior to 
July 1, 1923, without his consent. The re- 
quired physical examinations will be made in 
all cases regardless of the period for which 
called to active duty. 

9. A Reserve Officer in inactive status may 
be assigned by Corps Area and Department 
commanders to organizations or establish- 
ments of the Regular Army for instruction, 
target practice, field exercise, et cetera, at 
their own request, but without pay. Al 
proper steps will be taken to reduce to 4 
minimum the expense of officers who seek 
training at their own expense. Reserve Of- 
ficers also may be attached to units of the 
National Guard for target practice provided 
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the State authorities consent, and instruction 
and firing can be arranged conveniently. Ap- 
plication for assignment under this authority 
should be made to the Corps Area or de- 
partment commander, under whose jurisdic- 
tion permanent address is maintained. Re- 
serve Officers taking part in target practice 
will be allowed the same expenditure of small 
arms ammunition therefor, as officers of the 
same grade and section of the Regular Army, 
Marksmanship insignia are authorized for all 
reserve officers who qualify with rifle and 
pistol. These insignia will be procured as 
prescribed in paragraph 251, Small Arms 
Firing Manual, 1913. A reserve officer is 
eligible, under paragraph 150, Pistol Marks- 
manship, to qualify as a distinguished pistol 
shot. 

10. Reserve officers must provide them- 
selves with field uniforms with proper in- 
signia, for use when ordered to active duty. 
Other than clothing, everything needed by 
such officers will be issued them when 
ordered to active duty, except such articles 
as they may have previously purchased from 
the War Department. G. O. No. 7, W. D., 
February 10, 1921, provides that reserve of- 
ficers not on active duty, after proper iden- 
tification may purchase in such quantities as 
would be required by them when called into 
active Federal service, end at such places as 
may be designated in orders or from sales 
stores or other points of supply in the de- 
partment or corps area in which they re- 
side, necessary uniforms, accouterments and 
equipment at the same prices at which such 
articles are furnished to officers of the Regu- 
lar Army. When in doubt as to the nearest 
point of supply, application should be di- 
rected to the corps area or department com- 
mander. Sales of subsistence stores are not 
authorized to reserve officers on the inactive 
list. 

ll. The uniform and insignia prescribed 
for officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps are 
identical with those prescribed for officers 
of the Regular Army. The superimposed 
“R” is no longer worn. Officers holding com- 
missions in sections for which no insignia are 
prescribed, will wear a cut-out coat-of-arms 
of the United States %-inch in height, with 
a ring having a diameter of 1 inch. 

(a) Reserve officers not members of the 
Regular Army or National Guard, not on 
active duty and within the United States or 
its possessions, may wear the uniform on oc- 
casions of military ceremony, at social func- 
tions of a military character, at informal 
gatherings of the same character, and when 
engaged in the military instruction of a cadet 
corps or similar organization, or when re- 
sponsible for the military discipline at an 
educational institution. Such reserve officers 
may also wear the uniform when attached to 
an organization for target practice, when 


visiting a military station for participation 
in military drills or exercises, or when as- 
sembled for the purpose of instruction. 

(6) Reserve officers not on active duty, 
and outside of the United States or its pos- 
sessions will not, except when granted au- 
thority, wear the uniform. Such officers, on 
occasions of military ceremony or other mili- 
tary functions, may, upon reporting to the 
nearest military attache and having their 
status accredited, be granted authority to 
appear in uniform. 

(c) Field clerks, warrant officers, and en- 
listed men of the Regular Army who hold 
commissions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
may wear the uniform of their grade in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps as follows: 


(1) When undergoing voluntary train- 
ing designed for reserve officers which 
they have been authorized to take by 
their department or Corps Area com- 
manders, and in going to and returning 
from this training. 

(2) When attending meetings or func- 
tions of associations formed for military 
ae whose membership is composed 
argely or entirely of officers of the Army 
of the United States or former members 
of the service. 

The uniform of the reserve grade will not 
be worn by field clerks, warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army in an 
office of the Military Establishment, or at 
places where they would come in contact 
with troops of the Regular Army, or of the 
National Guard when called into Federal 
service, except when the wearer is on active 
duty as a reserve officer or as is otherwise 
authorized in this paragraph. 

(d) The rules stated above will apply also 
to warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard holding reserve commissions 
and not on active duty as Reserve Officers 
when the National Guard is called into the 
service of the United States; but when the 
National Guard is acting as a State force 
these individuals may wear the uniform of 
their reserve rank as prescribed in (a) above 
when not actually on duty with the National 
Guard, except at places where, or on occa- 
sions when, the wearer would come into con- 
tact with other members of uniformed troops 
of the National Guard of his State. 

12. A lapel button’ for optional wear on 
civilian clothes only, by members of the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps has been approved. 
The specifications are as follows: A circular 
button of gold or gilt % inch in diameter 
with face enameled in the color of the facings 
of the arm or corps, surrounded by a narrow 
circle of gold or gilt and with the letters 
“U. S. R.” in the center. These letters to be 
in gold or gilt when ther is but one color in 
the facings; when there are two colors the 
letters will be in the color of the piping or 





“May be procured from the Supply Department, U. S. Infantry Association, Wash- 
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second color. The button will be green for 
officers commissioned in a section for which 
no color is provided, and it will be gold, 
with letters in relief, for general officers. 
These buttons will not be furnished by the 
War rtment but may be obtained from 
dealers in military goods. The design of 
these buttons will conform to the drawings 
in the office of the Quartermaster General. 

13. Any officer of the Reserve Corps de- 
siring to leave the continental limits of the 
United States for a period of more than 
thirty days will notify the Adjutant General 
through military channels of the place, ap- 
proximate date, and probable duration of his 
travel or temporary residence abroad. For- 
mer restrictions on duration of foreign resi- 
dence or travel have been removed. Any 
such officer will keep the Adjutant General 
informed of his correct address and will 
promptly report return to the United States, 
giving his permanent address. It is desirable 
that any such officer report his presence and 
address in any foreign country to the nearest 
United States military attache. 

14. The amendment approved September 
22, 1922, to the National Defense Act, pro- 
vides in part as follows: 


Any person commissioned in the Na- 
tional Guard and recognized as a Na- 
tional Guard officer by the Secretary of 
War, may, upon his own application, be 
appointed a reserve officer in the grade 
held by him in the National Guard. 

15. Reserve Officers may submit, by letter, 
through military channels to the Adjutant 
General, stating their reasons therefor, resig- 
nations from their commissions at any time, 
but the acceptance of same is at the discretion 
of the President. It is urged that all reserve 
officers remain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
until the system and policy under the reor- 
ganization law shall have been worked out, 
when they will be in a better position to de- 
termine whether their commissions will seri- 
ously interfere with their civil vocations or 
other matters. 

16. Notice of each change of permanent 
address should be sent promptly through mil- 
itary channels, including, in all cases, the 
corps area or rtment commander, to 
the Adjutant General of the Army. A. G. O. 
Form 649-R is provided for this purpose. If 
a communication is received from the War 
Department wrongly addressed attention 
should be called to that fact. In all military 
cor ndence it is essential that the name 
be spelled out in full, attention bein 
paid to legibility, and that the grade an 
section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps be in- 
a and that autographic signature be 
affix 


17. Any instructions contained herein which 
come in conflict with regulations as issued 
from time to time will be superseded by such 

tions. 

18. In conclusion, attention is invited to the 
fact that each reserve officer is an officer of 


the Army of the United States and has an 
interest in it. Any comments, suggestions, or 
plans for the advancement of the Organized 
Reserves, or any other component of the 
Army, will be welcomed as a valuable aid in 
the development of the Military Establish- 
ment to the end that it may better serve its 
purpose in the scheme of National Defense. 


® 


Standard Oil Company's Liberal 
Policy 

One of the reserve officers who is attend- 
ing the special course at the Infantry 
School, which began on November 1, is the 
beneficiary of the liberal policy announced 
by the Standard Oil Company with respect 
to its employees who are members of the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps. 

Briefly, this policy is an indorsement of 
the country’s preparedness program and is to 
the effect that an employee designated to take 
the course at a special service school will be 
given a three months’ leave of absence for 
the purpose, without impairment of seniority 
rights and privileges earned by service in the 
organization. Furthermore, if the pay re- 
ceived by the reserve officer from the Gov- 
ernment is less than his regular salary the 
company makes up the difference. 

The employers of men throughout the coun- 
try will do well to consider this policy and 
apply it to their own organizations. There is 
no doubt but that the three months’ training 
at the Service School will not only go a long 
way toward preparing himself for service to 
the country in case of emergency, but will 
also train and broaden him for his duties in 
civil life. The Standard Oil Company has 
made no mistake. 


® 


D. C. Reserve Activities 

Major John Scott, Infantry, has been as- 
signed as Executive Officer of the 320th In- 
fantry and the other units of the Organized 
Reserve in the District of Columbia. One of 
his first activities was a memorandum sent 
out to each officer in the District. It con- 
tains much good material and is published 
below: 

Having just reported as Executive Officer, 
820th Infantry, and Acting Executive Officer 


of other units of the Organized Reserve io 
the District of Columbia and immediate vi- 
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cinity, I take this means for obtaining first 
general contact. 

Realizing the great value of the Organizcd 
Reserves as part of the Army of the United 
States, it is hoped I may be of some help in 
perfecting organization—assisting instruc- 
tion—and in any other matters, which will be 
of advantage to you as an officer of the Army 
of the United States, and to the Government 
which we serve. 

It might be well to seriously consider the 
yalue and importance attached to a commis- 
sion in the Army of the United States. 

The majority of officers have had much ex- 
perience and training, have rendered splendid 
service in war, and can well be proud of 
their record and accomplishments. 

I desire, however, to specially emphasize 
a few facts: 

(a) We all must agree that another war 
is not impossible. 

(b) A commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps is not an empty honor, it practically 
assures its holder, immediately on declara- 
tion of war, a position and command accord- 
ing to his commission and assignment. It 
carries the obligation of preparedness—to be 
fit physically, mentally and professionally, to 
meet the test of war. 

(c) No matter how great may be the abil- 
ity, efficiency and experience of an officer, 
absolute perfection is practically unobtain- 
able. 

(d) The efficiency gained in the World War 
will be lost unless kept up by instruction and 
training. 

(e) There are none of us, who by some ad- 
ditional study and training, can not increase 
our present military knowledge, and our value 
as future commanders of men. The honor 
of our country, and the lives of our fellow 
citizens are dependent on the efficiency of our 
commanders. 

(f) Desire for promotion carries with it an 
obligation to be qualified. 

(g) The important question is: “How can 
additional military efficiency best be gained— 
taking into consideration the necessary per- 
sonal and business ties of the citizen officer, 
and restricted funds available for training? 
Your help is needed to solve this problem. 

Plans are being made to hold periodical as- 
semblies of all reserve officers; providing 
talks on important features of the Art of 
War and its developments. The instructors 
to be specially ified to clearly present 
their subject and hold your interest. General 
assemblies covering subjects which all of- 
fcers should know. Section assemblies of 
arm and corps, with particular attention to 
details of the branch. These meet- 
ings will probably be combined with program 
of Reserve Officers’ Association of Washing- 
ton, but will not be restricted in any way to 
members of same. 


General Harbord’s Address to 
Reserve Officers 


The following address was made by Major 
General Harbord before the Reserve Officers’ 
Convention in Washington, held October 
2, 3, 4. 


I take it that most of you when at home 
are business and professional men, carrying 
soldiering as a sideline, and I wish to say 
a few words about one phase of the business 
situation. I occupy an executive position in 
one of the largest corporations doing business 
on this continent. I refer to the firm of 
Uncle Sam, Ltd. I am assistant to General 
Manager Pershing, who, like myself, works 
under the chairman of our local board, John 
W. Weeks. The operations of our firm are 
controlled through the great holding company, 
whose board of directors meets under the 
dome of the Capitol, in which all of you are 
stockholders, and no small number of you 
are preferred creditors. 

Our firm employs a great many people, dis- 
burses much money, does a certain amount 
of building, participates to some extent in 
local activities all over the country, and 
places great dependence upon your friend- 
ship and support. These various manifesta- 
tions of activity alone considered would make 
it appropriate that our needs should be con- 
sidered by our stockholders, but they are 
merely subsidiary to our principal business, 
which is that of national life and fire insur- 
ance, carrying safety appliances as a sideline. 

We claim to help guarantee, and to guard 
and insure the life of our country. Our 
firm has been doing this class of business for 
nearly 150 years. In fact, our house flag 
has flown over us without change for a longer 
period than the existence under their present 
form of incorporation of any of our principal 
rivals. 

Our corporate life has not been one of 
steady growth. Our business on an average 
of once every thirty years has witnessed a 
sudden expansion and a tremendous increase 
of our output. I only need to recall to you 
that within five years we opened branch of- 
fices beyond the seas, and sent over 2,000,000 
special agents to Europe under our present 
General Manager Pershing. It was an emer- 
gency which took many of you across the 
ocean on the business of the firm. Some of 
our representatives closed their accounts with 
a credit balance in the very morning of their 
lives and will never come home again. 

Every such great expansion in our history 
has been fcllowed by a corresponding reac- 
tion with contraction of business, discrediting 
of our agents, reduction of operating capital, 
closing out of surplus stocks at tremendous 
sacrifices, shutting down the factories, and 
discharging many trained employes. The ex- 
pansion of 1917 and 1918 has been no ex- 
ception. 
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A reorganization was brought about by the 
directors of the holding company in 1920 in 
an attempt to profit by our previous experi- 
ence in which every great emergency has 
found us unprepared, and after which the ap- 
parent necessity for violent economic contrac- 
tion has lost us the lessons just learned. 

The truth is that your directors are much 
out of touch with you stockholders and, we 
believe, are not carrying out your wishes. 
It is a fact that heavy assessments on the 
shareholders have been necessary to carry out 
even a diminished program for the firm. The 
management, however, cannot bring itself to 
believe that you stockholders wish to per- 
petuate the vicious circle of false economy, 
bringing unpreparedness with its train of 
untold cost in blood and gold, compelling 
further parsimony to bring about repetition 
of the same ghastly history in time yet to 
come. 

We claim that your board of directors does 
not know your wishes, or if it does, it does 
not act upon them and substitute its judg- 
ment for yours—its judgment conceived in 
the comfortable office of the politician seeking 
to perpetuate himself in office—your judg- 
ment born under the guns of the enemy and 
matured in the slime of the trenches and the 
reek of battle. Under their judgment and 
with the plea of hard times and the necessity 
for economy, our operating capital has been 
much reduced and our reserve prospects 
diminished. Our plans for your development 
during the summer just gone were delayed 
and hindered by dilatoriness in passing the 
necessary appropriations, and a large number 
of our trained employes have been discharged. 

We, of the management, ask a continuation 
of your confidence. See that your representa- 
tives, our directors, here in the nation’s capi- 
tal, not far from the main office of the firm, 
know your wishes, and under the lash of your 
displeasure that they carry them out. Give 
us a rising market on the Army, and we 
promise you heavy dividends in the next 
emergency. 

® 


79th Division Organizes Sector 


Thursday night, October 12, there was held 
at the National Guard Armory, at 32d Street 
and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., a 
largely attended meeting of officers of the 
three components of the Army. 

This meeting was held as a result of a for- 
mer meeting; at which meeting a committee 
of three officers, one from each component, 
was appointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws and to make a list of nominees for the 
various offices. 

The meeting was called to order by Colonel 
Edward Carpenter, and the committee re- 
ported. The constitution and by-laws for the 


organization of the Philadelphia Sector were 
read and adopted with some slight modifica. 
tions. They follow closely the national ang 
zone constitutions and by-laws that have been 
adopted. The annual dues were fixed 4: 
two dollars. 

The following officers of the Philadelphia 
Sector were then elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Major General W. G. Price, 
Jr., Pennsylvania National Guard; first vice. 
president, Lieutenant Colonel A. B. Hubard, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; 2d vice-president, 
Colonel Edward Carpenter, Regular Army: 
secretary, Major Ralph S. Croskey, Officers 
Reserve Corps; treasurer, Colonel George F 
Kemp, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

Additional members of the executive com- 
mittee: Colonel J. Frank Barber, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps; Colonel Jackson W. Study, 
Pennsylvania National Guard; Lieutenant 
Colonel H. H. Smith, Officers’ Reserve Corps 

Much enthusiasm was displayed by all the 
officers present, and it is felt that an organi- 
zation is now in being that will take an im- 
portant part in the scheme of national de- 
fense, and that will serve to bring closer to- 
gether the three components that comprise 
our Army. All officers of the 79th Division 
are cordially invited to join this organiza- 
tion, which they may do by sending their 
names to the secretary at Room 526, Stephen 
Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


® 
Revision of S. R. 43 


The War Department will shortly appoint 
a board to revise Special Regulations No. 43 
for Reserve Officers. Although the matter 
has not approached a. stage at which the 
board will be selected, it has been decided 
to appoint Reserve Officers. 

The decision to revise the regulations has 
been reached largely on account of the 
changes that have been suggested by Reserve 
Officers. When Special Regulations No. 
were written it was recognized that a re- 
vision might be necessary later. The original 
board had no precedents to follow and was 
working on entirely new lines. 

Aside from this, there have been a number 
of laws passed which make it necessary to 
revise the regulations. One of these is the 
act authorizing the commissioning of Fed- 
erally recognized National Guard officers in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The present pro- 
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motion system has a number of defects which 
it is believed should be corrected. It is 
urged that some’ system should be worked out 
by which more recognition should be given to 
officers who take training in the summer 
schools and attend the service schools. 
Officers in the War Department have been 
asked to make a study of the subject, and 
later it is expected that steps will be taken 
to secure suggestions from Reserve Officers. 


® 


Target Practice for Reserve 
cers 


In accordance with a recent decision of the 
War Department, Reserve Officers may be at- 
tached to organizations of the National Guard 
for target practice. Reserve Officers who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
participate in the range practice should make 
application to their Corps Area commander 
for the necessary authority. The expenditure 
of ammunition involved in this proposition 
will be covered the same as if the officer were 
attached to the Regular Army for firing un- 
der the provisions of paragraph 145, S. R. No. 
43. The decision opens up a large field of 
activity for officers of the Reserve Corps. 
They may now find opportunities for improv- 
ing their rifle marksmanship at places closely 
accessible to their homes. 


® 


Promotion of Reserve Officers 


Great emphasis is placed throughout S. R. 
No. 43 with respect to the qualifications of 
officers of the Reserve Corps who come up for 
promotion to a higher grade. If the stand- 
ard is not kept up to the mark a commission 
in the Reserve Corps will cease to mean any- 
thing toa man. Too liberal recommendations 
is an element destructive to morale. 

The military policy of the United States 
must be kept in mind in this matter. In 
time of war there will be no distinction be- 
tween Regular, National Guard and reserve 
officers. They will all form a part of one 
Army—the Army of the United States. They 
must all, therefore, be considered on the 
same basis, and a commission in any grade 
must stamp the individual as competent to 
perform the duties pertaining to that grade 
in time of war. Anything short of that re- 
quirement spells disaster. 


It is well to refresh our memory again on 
the announced policy of the War Department 
with respect to the appointment and _pro- 
motion of officers. It is as follows: 

No former officer will be recommended for 
original appointment in a grade higher than 
that formerly held in the army unless there 
are exceptional circumstances, which must be 
stated. Persons without prior military serv- 
ice will not be recommended for original ap- 
pointment in a grade above the lowest un- 


less there are exceptional circumstances, 
which must be stated. 

No officer will be recommended for pro- 
motion unless he has clearly demonstrated 
his qualifications to perform the duties of the 
next higher grade in time of war in the as- 
signment contemplated. The standard in the 
examination will be kept high enough to en- 
sure this result. 


No officer will be recommended for pro- 
motion merely because he is the best qualified 
officer in a given locality. The officer must 
demonstrate that he is qualified on an abso- 
lute standard, not merely a relative one. 

It is known that reserve officers have ap- 
peared before examining boards without any 
previous preparation for examination. They 
had not a chance for qualifying and were 
denied the promotion sought. S. R. No. 43 
provides specifically for the subjects to be 
included in the examination and an officer 
who contemplates applying for examination 
should prepare himself for it by careful 
study of the subjects. Do not put off this 
study until the last minute. Lay out ihe 
course; do a little studying from time to 
time in a systematic manner and then when 
the opportunity comes for promotion you are 
ready for it. The Infantry Association book 
“Reserve Officer’s Examiner,” will provide 
all the material you will require on the five 
subjects of the basic examination. This val- 
uable book has been endorsed by the leading 
officers of the Army, after careful inspection, 
and is highly recommended to you. 


® 


Secretary of War to Request Con- 
gress to Amend National De- 
fense Act and Obviate Re- 
duction of Non-Commis- 


sioned Officers 


The National Defense Act of 1920 provided 
officers and non-commissioned officers, not on 
the basis of the authorized enlisted strength 
of the Regular Army, but on the basis of 
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the obligations and requirements brought 
about by the new missions imposed upon this 
class of personnel by the experiences of the 
World War The number of non-commis- 
sioned officers in each grade was not fixed 
by a specific number as in the case of officers, 
but by a percentage based on the total en- 
listed strength of the then authorized Regu- 
lar Army of 280,000. 

At the strength of 280,000 the percentages 
fixed in the law met the requirements for non- 
commissioned officers, not only for the tactical 
organizations, but also for duties in connec- 
tion with the administrative overhead of the 
service and for those particularly imposed 
by the National Defense Act in connection 
with the organization and training of the 
National Guard, the Organized Reserves and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

In limiting the enlisted strength of the 
Army first to 175,000 men, then to 150,000 
and again to 125,000, consideration was not 
given to the non-commissioned officer and the 
important work which he is expected to do 
in the scheme for national defense. With an 
enlisted strength authorized at only 125,000 
the original percentages fixed in law for the 
various grades of non-commissioned officers 
are found totaly inadequate. Hundreds of 
such non-commissioned officers are scheduled 
for duty with organizations of the National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves and at Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps units. Under 


— 


the original terms of the National Defeng, 
Act these men would have been ayvailabje 
and could have gone to their duty with suf. 
cient rank and pay to enable them to live jp 
civilian communities in a way creditable t, 
themselves and the work in which engaged, 
but now these men will find themselves forced 
into a lower grade with much lower pay. For 
all its activities the War Department should 
have about 7,800 non-commissioned officers jn 
the three senior grades but based on , 
strength of 125,000 and the terms of existing 
law only 5,500 can be kept in these grades, 

After a careful study of this situation it 
has been found that about 1,600 of the senior 
non-commissioned officers of the Army are to 
be demoted unless some increase in authorized 
numbers is made. Of course, this demotion 
will carry with it such a loss of pay and 
prestige as to make it impossible for many 
of them to continue on the work now planned 
for them. This situation is so serious not 
only on account of the work on which they 
are to be employed but is such an injustice 
to the men themselves who, as a class, have 
long years of service to their credit and are 
nearly all veterans, that the Secretary of War 
has asked Congress to amend the National 
Defense Act and to authorize numbers in the 
higher grades so that the requirements for 
non-commissioned officers can be more nearly 
met. 


Terrain Exercise No. 5 


Artracx or Strone Porwt—Ririz Company 


(Continued) 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: Before going further with 
the problem I want to explain to you what 
happens between the time the captain issues 
his orders for the attack and the time that 
it starts. 

Having received and understood their or- 
ders, the platoon commanders go back and 
join their platoons. In doing so they select 
the route over which they are going to con- 
duct their commands up to the line of de- 
parture for the attack. 

Each platoon commander conducts his pla- 
toon over to the right and gets it into ap- 
proach formation directly in rear of and 
with its front as nearly parallel to the line 


of departure as possible. The proposition of 
bringing a platoon or any other unit up to 
a point immediately in rear of the line of 
departure in a column of files and making the 
deployment from that formation is fraught 
with great danger and is almost sure to re- 
sult in confusion, losses and great consump- 
tion of time. The platoons must be gotten 
into an approach formation from which the) 
can readily deploy on nearing the line of de- 
parture. Captain James, suppose you were 
commanding the first platoon. What forma- 
tion would you take up in bringing your pla 
toon up to the line of departure? 

Captain James: I would form it in two 
lines or waves, each consisting of one se 
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tion. Each section would be in line of squad 
columns. From this formation I can readily 
deploy the leading wave into a line of skir- 
mishers covering the front allotted to the pla- 
toon and hold the rear wave in a line of 
squad columns or deploy it as the circum- 
stances may require. In any event I have 
my platoon under complete control all the 
time. 

The Director: I think we can all agree that 
your formation is correct. 

Now, each platoon commander must get the 
orders to the men who are to make the at- 
tack. When the platoon arrives at a point 
in rear of the line of departure the platoon 
commanders will assemble their non-commis- 
sioned officers and scouts at a covered loca- 
tion near the line of departure where they 
can command a view of the front. Here 
he will explain the situation and give his or- 
ders for the attack. These orders will be 
issued in the regular five-paragraph order 
form which I have already explained to you. 
The non-commissioned officers join their units. 
The leading wave is brought up and de- 
ployed on the line of departure. The scouts 
move out to the front. The second section 
is held in proper formation (line of squad 
columns or line of skirmishers) from 50 to 
100 yards in rear of the leading wave. The 
platoon commanders signal Captain C that 
they are ready to launch the attack. 

The special weapons, machine guns and 
light mortars and the 37 mm. gun, are gotten 
to their respective firing positions and the 
unit commanders signal Captain C that they 
are ready to cover the attacking troops with 
their fire. 

The company support platoon is conducted 
to its position in rear of the second platoon, 
and the platoon commander signals that he 
is ready. 

Captain C then signals the battalion com- 
mander that he is all ready to launch the 
attack. When he gets the signal from the 
battalion commander, he signals the support- 
ing weapon commanders and the platoon com- 
manders to proceed. 

Now, you may say that all of this sounds 
well in theory, but you ask how is it done 
in actual practice? What is the enemy doing 
all this time? I ask you to visualize the situa- 
tion from the enemy point of view. What 
would you be doing if you were in his place? 
You oceupy a strong point on the left of 


your line. You have been placed there to 
protect the flank and to bring machine-gun 
fire to bear on our attacking troops to your 
right. The attack is progressing off to your 
right. The firing seems to be getting farther 
and farther to your rear. You have fears 
that the line is not holding. You have visions 
of being left to your fate. You get no in- 
formation of what is taking place over there. 
In your own immediate front there is little 
doing. You see nothing to indicate what we 
are doing over here. You have no well-de- 
fined target to fire on. A few scouts are 
seen off to the right oblique (scouts of Com- 
panies A and B). There is nothing in your 
front that would afford you a target. The 
scouts that you send out from the strong 
point run into our covering patrol and either 
become casualties or are driven back. Your 
strength does not permit sending out a recon- 
noitering party of sufficient strength to break 
through and get any real information of what 
is taking place in your front. You simply 
have to sit and wait for something to develop. 
I am sure if you will place yourself in the 
enemy's position at this time you must real- 
ize his situation and the conflicting thoughts 
that come across his mind. He is just as 
human as you are. He is just as much afraid. 
He has just the same feeling about the dan- 
ger of the situation as you have, only his 
situation is worse than yours. He must sit 
and wait for something to happen, while your 
activities and preparations occupy your 
thoughts and attention. You have the initia- 
tive; you lead and he must follow. 

When you consider all of these things you 
will see how it is possible to go about the 
preparation process in a comparatively de- 
liberate manner. If you have fairly good 
cover from the fire and view of the enemy 
it is not at ali difficult. 

The greatest danger in all of this is from 
our own side. From the impatience of our 
own higher commanders who think the prepa- 
rations are taking too much time. Brigade 
and regimental commanders who are to the 
rear and cannot see what is going on get 
impatient with the apparent delays, and de- 
mand that the attack be delivered at once. 
Even the battalion commander, who is up at 
the front and ought to know better, cannot 
see how you can possibly consume so much 
time getting ready. 
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That is one of the valuable features of these 
Terrain Exercises. They illustrate and dem- 
onstrate to officers of all ranks that a certain 
amount of time must be allowed a combat 
unit to get ready to launch an attack, and 
that they may as well sit down and take it 
easy until everything is ready. The war is 
not to be fought in a day. 

Let us take our problem as an example. 
Our company (C) could have been brought up 
and rushed into action in its attack on the 
enemy strong point. The rifleman would have 
fought it out with his bare hands, so to speak. 
There would be no supporting fire from ma- 
chine guns, light mortars and one-pounders. 
It would have been a direct frontal attack, 
with no enveloping movement. The chances 
are that it would be a complete failure, and 
the whole affair reorganized and done over 
again. Even if it were successful it would 
be accompanied by ruinous losses that would 
render the company totally ineffective for 
further combat service in the near future. 

By going about the preparations sys- 
tematically, as we have done, the chances for 
success are infinitely greater, the losses will 
be very much smaller, and in the long run 
a lot of time saved. I hope you will all con- 
sider these things when you give orders to 
a-unit under your command, be it a bat- 
talion or a small patrol, to embark upon a 
tactical undertaking. Give the commander 
time to perfect his preparations. Do not 
rush him into action until he is ready. 


PROCEDURE 

The class is now conducted up to the line 
of departure of the platoon. The Director 
distributes the sheets containing Situation 
No. 3. 

THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 8: 

The first platoon is deployed on the line 
of departure—one section in the leading wave 
in a line of skirmishers, with intervals of 
five yards. The second section is about 100 
yards to the rear in line of squad columns. 
The platoon scouts have worked their way 
forward to .................. (indicate). 

The supporting troops are in position ready 
to open fire. 

At this moment Captain C signals “For- 
ward march.” The supporting weapons open 
fire on the enemy strong point and shots 


are heard off to the right indicating that the 
second platoon has launched its attack. 
You, Lieutenant M, commanding the first 
platoon, are at this point when the signal 
is received. 
Required: 
Describe how the attack is conducted. 


PROCEDURE 
The Director reads over the situation and 
indicates the position of the troops on the 
ground. Any points that may be in doubt 
are cleared up at this time. 


SOLUTION 

The Director: Lieutenant Baker, I wish 
you would explain to the class just what you 
think takes place. 

Lieutenant Baker: During the preparation 
process my platoon scouts would have worked 
their way forward (indicate on the ground). 
I assume that they have kept under cover 
and have drawn little fire from the enemy 
The instant I give my signal to advance they 
will start forward to get to (indicate) where 
they can open an effective fire on the enemy 
and thus establish the first firing position. 

When our supporting weapons open their 
first burst of fire on the enemy strong point 
it will come as a surprise and his men will 
naturally seek cover. I will take advantage 
of this fact to advance my line as far as 
possible to the front. If he opens effective 
fire I will have to take cover. If not I will 
keep on my rush with the platoon until he 
does, and thus take advantage of the few 
moments when the enemy is surprised from 
the sudden burst of fire from our supporting 
weapons. When he recovers and opens fire 
I will take cover. 

I will then advance my men my infiltra- 
tion up to the line established by the scouts, 
each man opening fire as soon as he arrives 
on the line. The scouts will indicate the tar- 
get to the men by the use of tracer bullets. 
By this process of fire and movement I will 
build up my firing line and keep up a well- 
directed fire on the enemy position. 

The Director: What kind of fire will your 
automatic riflemen employ? 

Lieutenant Baker: They will employ aimed 
fire, semi-automatic. 

The Director: About what is the rate of 
this fire with well-trained automatic riflemen’ 

Lieutenant Baker: I should say that it 
would be about 30 to 40 shots per minute. 
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Attack of Strong Point 


to launch attack. 


Conduct class to next fire position. 





Director’s Key 


1. Explain what happens between the time the attack order is issued and the 
time the attack is ready to start. Platoon commanders join platoons, and 
conduct them to the front. Approach march formation. Column of files 
to be avoided. Orders of platoon commanders. Deployment for attack. 
Action of special weapons. Signals indicating readiness for attack. 

. Discuss necessity for thorough preparation for the attack. Describe the sit- 
uation from the enemy’s point of view. Advantage of the initiative. 

. Explain necessity for time being allowed subordinate commanders to prepare 


. Conduct class to line of departure for first platoon. 

. Distribute sheets bearing Situation No. 3; read and explain. 

. Description of attack. Initial advance. 
ing up first fire position. Superiority of fire. Continue advance by fire and 
movement. Employment of automatic rifles. 

Failure to hold superiority of fire. Bring 

up second section. Subsequent progress. Assault. 


Card No. 8 


Scouts. Advance of platoon. Build- 








PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted to the point 
where the first fire position is located. 

The Director: Captain Hall, the first sec- 
tion is along this front firing on the enemy 
strong point. They are returning the fire, 
the volumne of which is just about at a bal- 
ance with your fire. You hear the firing of 
the second platoon off to the right. You have 
had a few casualties. What would you do 
now? 

Captain Hall: By a process of fire and 
movement I would work my section farther 
to the front and build up a new firing line 

(indicate the location of the 


The Director: What would your second sec- 
tion be doing? 

Captain Hall: It would be following the 
advance, ready to join the firing line when I 
call upon it to do so. 

The class is now conducted up to the new 
fire position. 

The Director: The line has worked forward 
to this position, with a few more casualties. 
It is apparent that the enemy’s fire is in- 
creasing in volume and you find that it will 
be impossible for you to continue the ad- 
vance. In other words, you cannot attain fire 
superiority with your present force on the 
firing line. What would you do about that, 
Lieutenant Barry? 

Lieutenant Barry: I would signal the sec- 
tion “Fire faster,” and under cover of this 


increased volume of fire I would bring my 
second section up onto the line, and have the 
men join the firing. 


(Nore: The solution of all the above will depend 
upon the lay of the ground where the Terrain 
Exercise is staged. The points to be brought 
out by the Director are that the first wave will 
continue its advance by its own efforts as far to 
the front as possible. When it can not longer 
maintain the superiority of fire necessary to 
enable it to continue, the second section must be 
brought up and continue the forward move- 
ment. When the second section had joined the 
first on the line, the subsequent progress of the 
action will depend upon how well the superiority 
of fire can be maintained. If the volume is 
such that the enemy can be kept down and pre- 
vented from firing effectively the advance can 
be continued, by utilization of fire and movement. 
Ordinarily the enemy will realize the hopelessness 
of the situation and evacuate his position before 
it is necessary to carry it by assault.) 


PROCEDURE 
The class is now conducted to a point 
where the operation of both the first and sec- 


ond platoons may be observed by the com- 
pany commander. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 4: 

You, Captain C, have come forward to this 
point. You see your assault platoons cov- 
ered by their own fire and that of the sup- 
porting weapons advancing rapidly on the 
enemy strong point. They are now (indicate 
the general line that each platoon occupies). 
The volume of fire of the enemy has mate- 
rially decreased. You note that the support- 
ing weapons have lifted their fire and are 
now firing well beyond the strong point. A 
few moments later you note that both pla- 
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toons rush toward the strong point with 
bayonets fixed. 

The third platoon has now arrived at the 
line of departure of the second platoon. Com- 
panies A and B seem to be carrying out their 
attack on your left; there is no machine-gun 
fire to interfere with them now. 

Required: 
What do you, Captain C? 


PROCEDURE 


The Director distributes the sheets bear- 
ing Situation No. 4 to the class, reads it 
aloud to them, points out the location of the 
troops and makes any verbal explanations 
that may be necessary. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: 1 want each member of the 
class to visualize the situation as it now 
stands. In the beginning Captain C assigned 
definite missions to each of his platoons. He 
left the essential details to the platoon com- 
manders. He is driving a team of two 
horses with a third held in reserve. His team 
has been driven into the enemy's position. 
They have accomplished the main part of 
their mission and something more is neces- 
sary on the part of the Captain. Lieutenant 
Barry, knowing the situation as it is, what 
would you do? 

Lieutenant Barry: I would go forward and 
join my two platoons at the enemy strong 
point. 

The Director: Would you take any other 
action before doing that? 

Lieutenant Barry: 1 think not, sir. I would 
want to know the situation up there as soon 
as possible. 

The Director: What would you do, Lieu- 
tenant Hunt? 

Lieutenant Hunt: I would send a messenger 
back to the third platoon to get started on 
its way to the captured position. 

The Director: Just how would you do that? 

Lieutenant Hunt: I would turn to the run- 
ner of the third platoon, who is with me, 
and tell him: “Take this message to the leader 
of the third platoon: ‘The third platoon will 
report to Captain C at the enemy strong 
point at once, moving by the shortest route.’ 
I would have the runner repeat the message 
and make sure that he, himself, understands 
what is wanted. 

The Director: You are right. There is no 


doubt but that the presence of the third pia- 
toon will be required at the enemy position 
just as soon as it can be gotten up there. 
The assault platoons will be more or less 
disorganzed by their attack. They will be 
out of hand. Squads sections and platoons 
will be mixed up. There will be some hand- 
to-hand fighting with some of the enemy who 
have failed to make their get-away or with 
some determined men who will hold on to 
their local position until they are driven out 
with cold steel. 

It is to provide for just such a situation 
as this that we hold out a reserve—a formed 
body of troops that have not been in the as- 
sault. A body that is absolutely in hand and 
under control. It can be conducted up the 
enemy position, take it over and be ready 
for any eventuality that may occur. 

As a matter of fact the assault troops 
should not be allowed to go into the captured 
position unless it is absolutely necessary to 
do so to drive out or capture those remaining. 
The reasons for this are obvious. When the 
enemy abandons the position, he assumes that 
it is occupied by his opponent and will turn 
as great a volume of fire on it as possible 
with a view to inflicting losses on our dis- 
organized troops. With a formed body of 
troops, under control, we can make such tac- 
tical distribution of the units as may be re- 
quired, posting them where the greatest 
amount of shelter exists and thereby reduce 
casualties to a minimum. 

The Director: Lieutenant Williams, Ict us 
assume that you have been sent back the 
message to the commander of the third pla- 
toon. What would you do now? 

Lieutenant Williams: I would go forward 
and join my assault platoons. 

The Director: Would you do anything 
about getting some of the special weapons 
up to the captured position? 

Lieutenant Williams: No, sir; not yet. It 
is my understanding that the machine-gun 
and howitzer platoons were only detailed with 
Company C to support the attack on the 
enemy strong point. At the conclusion of 
the affair that they are to report back to the 
battalion commander. 

The Director: You are right. If, however, 
Captain C decides that he needs them he can 
send a runner to the battalion commander 
and request that they be detailed for further 
duty with the company. 
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Attack of Strong Point 


be observed. 





Director’s Key 
. Conduct class to point where operations of both first and second platoons can 


. Diseuss necessity for thorough preparation for the attack. 
. Visualize situation. Teamwork. Action taken by Captain C. 
Send for third platoon to come forward to enemy position. Message in detail. 
. Explain necessity for reserve platoon. 
tack and out of hand. Value of formed body under control. 
. Danger of entering captured positions. 
. Action with respect to supporting troops. 


Card No. 4 


Describe the sit- 


Assault platoons disorganized by at- 





PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted forward to 
the captured enemy strong point. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 6: 


On arriving at the captured strong point, 
Captain C finds the first and second platoons 
somewhat mixed up and disorganized. Some 
of the men are on the far side firing on the 
retreating enemy. Some are seen to be hunt- 
ing souvenirs. There are a_ considerable 
number of enemy dead and wounded lying 
about. About a dozen enemy prisoners are 
standing off to one side with their hands up. 

The third platoon is seen advancing in the 
distance. Lieutenant P, with the platoon 
headquarters, is coming forward at a run. 

Companies A and B to the left are ad- 
vancing, and the whole enemy line is appar- 
ently retreating. 

Required: 
What action do you, Captain C, take? 
PROCEDURE 


The Diretctor distributes the sheets bearing 
the situation to the class, reads it over and 
makes the necessary explanations, points out 
the places mentioned, etc. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Hastings, what 
would you do under the circumstances? 

Captain Hastings: In the first place, I 
would want to see the platoon commanders 
and give them instructions as to the action 
to be taken. I would call the runners of the 
first and second platoons and order them: 
“Find your platoon commanders. Tell them 
to report to me here, at once.”” While wait- 
ing for the platoon commanders to come I 





would size up the situation and be prepared 
to issue my orders soon after their arrival. 

The Director: 1 think we can all agree that 
that is the logical procedure. In sizing up 
the situation, what points would you consider, 
Lieutenant Wallace? 

Lieutenant Wallace: I would consider what 
my mission is now. The company is the bat- 
talion reserve. It was thrown into the at- 
tack for the definite purpose of capturing 
the enemy strong point that was holding up 
the advance of the battalion. We have com- 
pleted that mission, the battalion is continuing 
the advance. Up to the moment no other 
mission has been assigned. I would not know 
whether it is the desire of the battalion com- 
mander that we continue the advance as an 
assault unit of the battalion or revert to the 
former status of battalion reserve. Until 
I receive definite orders on the subject I 
would stay right here and cover the right 
flank of the battalion. I estimate that I 
will get such orders in a very short time. 

The enemy has several courses of action 
open to him. He may continue to fall back 
and not molest us. He may make a counter- 
attack, though this is not probable. He may 
concentrate a large volume of fire on this 
particular point with a view to causing seri- 
ous casualties in our disorganized ranks. 

Our own battalion is continuing its ad- 
vance and does not seem to need our support 
for the time being. The first and second pla- 
toons must be withdrawn and reorganized. 
The third platoon can take over the duty of 
security. The enemy prisoners must be taken 
care of, and others that may be in the posi- 
tion must be rounded up. Souvenir hunters 
and stragglers must be rounded up and sent 
to their proper units. 
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The sanitary troops are now taking care 
of our wounded. 

The battalion commander will want to know 
what has happened on our front, and I 
would send him a message telling him 
about it. 

My decision would be to withdraw and 
reorganize the first and second platoons. 
Have the third platoon take over the duty of 
security, mop up the position, and take charge 
of the prisoners. Send a message to the bat- 
talion commander. 

All of this would constitute my hurried 
estimate of the situation. When the platoon 
commanders assemble I will give the neces- 
sary orders to put my decision into effect. 

The Director: That is very good. Now, 
Lieutenant Ralston, let us assume that the 
platoon commanders are assembled and you 
are ready to give them their orders. What 
is the first thing you would do? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would want to get 
my report off to the battalion commander as 
soon as possible. 

The Director: Just how would you do this? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would write it out 
and send it by a runner. 

The Director: Do you think you would 
take the time to do that? You have your 
first sergeant with you. He should be able 
to write out the message and I think you 
would have him do it. That leaves you free 
to go ahead with your ordets to the platoon 
commanders. You would indicate roughly 
what you want to go into the message to the 
battalion commander and leave the rest to 
the first sergeant. Now, tell us what you 
would include in the orders to the platoon 
commanders, Captain Harvey? 

Captain Harvey: I would give the orders 
about as follows: 

The other companies of our battalion 
are advancing on our left. 

This company will reorganize and pre- 
pare for further service. 

The third platoon will relieve the firing 
line with one section and take over the 
security of the position. Have the men 
of the first and second platoons fall back 
and assemble by squads on this side (in- 
dicate) of the position. The remaining 
section will take charge of the prisoners, 
mop up the position, collect other pris- 
oners and stragglers. The covering pa- 
trol of one squad will remain out on the 
right. 

The first platoon will assemble at (in- 
dicate place). 


The second platoon will assemble at 
(indicate place). 

The first and second platoons will re- 
organize, check casualties and report re- 
sults. Secure ammunition from dead and 
wounded. 

Messages to me here. 

The Director: 1 think that order will meet 
the immediate requirements of the situation 
Now, Captain Hodges, what would you in- 
clude in the message to the battalion com- 
mander? 

Captain Hodges: I would make it ver; 
brief. Something to this effect: 

Enemy strong point captured at _. 
(time). My casualities about 
killed, .......... wounded. Prisoners __. 
(number). Am reorganizing. (Such ad- 
ditional information about enemy that 
would be of value to the battalion com- 
mander.) Await your further instruc- 
structions. 

The Director: I think that message will 
give the battalion commander all the infor- 
mation that he requires immediately. It in- 
forms him of the fact that you have accom- 
plished your mission. It tells him how many 
casualties you have had which will enable 
him to determine the further effective 
strength of the company and what it is 
capable of doing in the future. It tells him 
what you are now doing and indicates that 
further instructions are desired. His reac- 
tion should be to send you instructions what 
to do, either to continue to the front as an 
assault unit of the battalion or to revert to 
the role of battalion reserve. Now, I want 
each member of the class to write out the 
orders of Captain C and the message that 
he would send to the battalion commander 
Follow out the five-paragraph order system 


PROCEDURE 

When the orders and the message are com- 
pleted they will be collected and redistributed 
One or more members of the class will be 
called upon to read the order and message 
in his possession and to criticize it. 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: This situation concludes the 
Terrain Exercise. I hope that it has been 
valuable to all of you and has brought out 
some point that will stand you well in hand 
if you ever should be called upon to under- 
take an operation of this kind in actual 
service. I thank you for your attention. 
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Attack of Strong Point Card No. & 
Director’s Key 

1. Conduct class to captured enemy strong point. 

2. Hand out Situation No. 5. Read and discuss. Point out places mentioned. 

3. Order platoon commanders to report to Captain C. 

4. Estimate of the Situation. Mission, action of enemy, action of own troops, 
withdrawal of the first and second platoons to reorganize. Relief by third 
platoon. Decision. . 

5. Report to battalion commander. First sergeant to prepare message. 

6. Orders. Information of enemy and own troops. Plan of commander. Third 
platoon takes over duty of security. Relieve first and second platoons. 
Prisoners and stragglers. Mop up position. First and second platoons as- 
semble and reorganize, check casualties, replenish ammunition. 

7. Message to battalion commander. Accomplished mission. Casualties. Pris- 
oners. Reorganization. Await further instructions. Reaction of battalion 
commander to message. 
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65th Infantry Target Practice 


The record firing of the 65th Infan- 
try during the target practice season 
of 1922 shows a remarkable perfor- 
mance for the regiment. One hundred 
per cent of the officers who fired qual- 
ified as marksman or better, and of the 
973 men who fired the course 95.4 per 
cent of them qualified. This is far in 
excess of the requirements of rifle 
marksmanship. The companies of the 
regiment that qualified a full 100 per 
cent are company A, Captain Pelton; 
company C, Captain Vasquez; com- 
pany F, Captain McAdam, and com- 
pany G, Captain Brooke. The 2d bat- 
talion leads the regiment with a per- 
centage of 97.77 per cent, with the first 
battalion following close with an aver- 
age of 97.37 per cent, while the 3d bat- 
talion made 92.12 per cent. The record 
shows a total of 178 expert riflemen, 
267 sharpshooters, and 447 marksmen, 
with only 43 men in the regiment who 
failed to qualify. Colonel Tenny Ross 
commands the regiment. 








THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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OFFICERS 
President: 


Mason Generar Cuas. S. Faanswortn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President : 


Baroavier Generar Hanson E. Ecy, Infantry. 


Secretary: 
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CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Iyraymy 
Journat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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‘Terrain 
Exercises 


By Lt. Col. W. H. Waldron 
Infantry, U. S. Army 


A series of Infantry tactical problems with a detailed solution 
for each. Written in terse conversational style. 


CONTENTS 
Attack of Strong Point-Rifle Company 


Approach March and Deployment. A Flank Guard. 
Defensive Position. Posting an Outpost. 

M. G. Company in Attack. A Visiting Patrol. 

An Advance Guard. A Reconnoitering Patrol. 


The Book You’ve Been Waiting for 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


Use the Order Blank Below 
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THE U. 8. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for which please forward to the address below 
one copy of TERRAIN EXERCISES. 
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The Establishing of a Depart- 
ment for the Execution of all 


kinds of 


Fine Engraving 


Calling Cards, Wedding Invitations, Announcements, and 
At Home Cards, complete with outside and inside envelopes 


Monograms, Crests, Regimental Arms, and Addresses Embossed 


in one or more colors 


Through this Department you may now secure the finest possible 
engraving executed by bank note experts in correct form at costs 
materially less than metropolitan prices. 


Correct Social Usage does not admit of the use of inferior en- 
graving or stationery 


First announcement of this Department was made last month, 


and it has resulted in a quicker response than anything we have 
ever done before. 


We hope soon to be doing all your personal work, along with that 
of the rest of the Army. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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SO COMPACT SO NEAT SO HANDY 
Genuine Leather—First Class Workmanship 
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Mass Physical Training 


By Dr. JOSEPH E. RAYCROFT 





The contents of this book forms the basis for training and instruction of the 
Military Service of the United States in Physical Training. 





Rules and illustrations for Group Games, Wrestling, Boxing, Hand-to-hand 
Fighting, etc. 








300 pages, fully illustrated from specially taken photographs. 





Bound in blue cloth, with gilt title. 


Price, $5.00 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 
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No need to select your cards at the last moment in such an inconvenient way 


There is Still Time to Order 


We have secured a stock of beautiful cards of the best types to 
supply the requirements of our friends for this season at most 
reasonable prices. 


The average household uses from 50 to 100 cards each year 
to send to absent friends. We have therefore put these cards 
up in convenient units and offer them at about half what you 
would have to pay at retail. 


$5.00 Unit $2.50 Unit 


10 cards at say 40c $4.00  5cardsatsay 40c $2.00 
20 cards at say 20c 4.00 i10cardsatsay 20c 2.00 
20 cards atsay 10c 2.00 i10cardsatsay 10c 1.00 


50 $10.00 25 $5.00 


There is an entire absence of doggerel verses on these cards; just 
a plain, sincere Christmas and New Year greeting, such as you like 
to receive—and send. 


Each card in a proper size envelope 
There is One Place to Order 


United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building 3 ¢ Washington, D. C. 


Trial box, 12 cards, all different, $1.00 





























SUBJECTS: 


Reserve .. 
Officers’ Eo; ante 


Field Service Regulations 


Examiner Miltary Hygiene 


‘‘Please RUSH a copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner to 
my ” 
This is the form of order that comes to us day after day. Some- 
times in a letter, sometimes by wire, often accompanied by a request 
for special delivery service. Many times a passage is added: 


“I am ordered up for examination and need the book 
right away.” 

The point we make is this. The mere possession of a copy of 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner will not prepare you for examination for 
promotion or keep you in touch with the subjects it covers. You must 
know its contents. These may not be absorbed by the average man 
by a casual glance through the book. Its contents must be studied 
the same as you study anything else you want to learn. 

You should not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Ex- 
aminer until the last minute—when you are face to face with your 
examination. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study 
of its contents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion— 
as it surely will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00 
United States Infantry Association 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





, 1922 





THE U. 8. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Enclosed find $2.00 for which please forward to the address below 
one copy of 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ EXAMINER 


Address 
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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


Piano 


Hinge 


Fixtures all 





Small—6” x 10° x 12”. 
Light—Weight, 4 pounds. 
Safe—Efficient Lock. 
Compact—1,400 letters. 
Convenient—Vertical file. 


Contents 
Easily 
Accessible 





Securely Riveted 
No bolts or nuts 


Large card. 
index holder 


Fool- proof 


Lock 


Limits Contents 
No bulging front 











<A filing Cabinet for the Homa 
A place for everything and Everything in its Place 


Every officer has official and per- 
sonal papers which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these important papers 
are thrown into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed into out-of- 
way places where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 


The Personal File solves the ques- 
tion of the care of your papers. They 
are always at hand when you want 
them. 


The Personal File is just the thing 
for the Company Orderly room. One 
for property papers and one for per- 
sonal papers just fill the bill. Makes 
your records available when you want 
them. 


No more lost papers, no more 
searching and turning everything 
topsy-turvy in the orderly room. With 
the Personal File there’s only one 
place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold 


steel and enameled in olive green. 


A handsome and practical article 


that will serve all the purposes for which it is intended. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


Price $7.50 Each 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
































A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and pats rid Arranged for Convenience 
n Ordering 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. Two vol- 
umes in box. 

American Rifle—Whelen $6.00 
The manual of the rifle—military and sporting—prepared by America’s 
foremost expert on rifle firing. Handsomely bound and fully illustrated. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Army setting-up exercises fully explained and illustrated. Detailed in- 
struction. Exercises classified in series, and commands for each worked 
out in detail. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 15 
Deals with the operations of an Infantry Battalion under the conditions 
of modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 50 
The book that teaches cadence in commands and cadence in execution. 
Endorsed by leading officers of the army. 

Company Administration $1.50 
Based on special regulations No. 57, War Department, with all of the 
blank forms that pertain to the administration of the company, troop and 
battery properly made out in detail. Paper. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 
Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all 
steps in preparation for trial. 

The Drillmaster $1.25 
An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent dril! 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters throughout the service. 

Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 
A comprehensive study of American machine gun tacties as developed 
in the World War. 

Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919 Part I, 60c; Part II, .65 
U. 8. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. Fits the 
pocket. The one book that every officer and soldier must have. 

Map Reading 60 
Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. Fully 
illustrated. 

Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $5.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service of the 
United States in Physical Training. Profusely illustrated. Fine chapters 
on the tactics of baseball, football, and basket ball. 

Military Signaling 60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. Arm signals, explained 














and fully illustrated. Semaphore, wigwag and cipher codes. 


























A Few Good Books (Continued) 


Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 
A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Specially suited for beginners. Recognized throughout the 
service as the standard for N. C. O. unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve 
officers and National Guard. 

Minor Tactics $1.25 
A reprint of the excellent map problems that have appeared in the In- 
fantry Journal. Complete with Emmitsburg map. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 

Property Accounting for National Guard Organizations—Buchwald 50 
Specific instruction in this phase of paper work. Very useful. Paper. 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner $2.00 
A book that places in the hands of Reserve Officers a complete set of 
questions and answers covering the five subjects included in the Basic 

Examination for promotion. 

Scouting and Patrolling— Waldron 75 
A little book that tells, in language the soldier can understand, how a 
scout goes about his work as an individual and how the operations of a 
patrol are conducted. Includes the experiences of the World War. Fits 
the pocket. 

Tactical Walks—Waldron $1.50 
Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. Will save many hours of prep- 
aration in the conduct of tactical walks. 

Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this important 
subject. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 
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Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Infantry 
Drill Regulations 


PART TWO 
A.E. F. 


Owing to the demand for this valuable book we have pre- 
pared a Special Edition which contains the exact text of the 
A. E. F. Edition, with the addition of excellent illustrations, valua- 
ble notes and annotations throughout. Durable paper binding. 


CONTENTS 
Defensive Combat Service of Security 


Field Fortifications Special Operations 


Marches a aud Inspec- 





Shelter Manuals 





Price 65 cents, Postpaid 





Send in your order now. The book will be forwarded to you on date of publication 
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THE U. 8S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Enclosed find 65 cents for which please forward to the address below 
one copy of 


INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS, PART TWO 
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You could hardly select a more acceptable Holiday Gift 
for a man than 


The Torrey Safety 
“Blade Sharpner” 


For Gillette and other Safety Razor Blades 


So simple a blind man can use it 
Its sharpening power will last a life time 


There is nothing to get out of order 


HILE made especially for safety razor blades, it is 

just as good for the regular long blade razor. The 
improvement in shaving satisfaction obtained from use of 
the Torrey “Blade Sharpner”’ is simply wonderful and in- 
cidentally it saves its cost over and over again. The 
Sharpner can make a single blade last three, six, possibly 
twelve months. 


Price $2.00 


Supply Department 


U. S. Infantry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















































Facts about 
Corona 


lbs., fo!ds com- 
pactly and fits 
into a neat 
traveling case. 
It has all mod- 
ern improve- 
ments such as 
visible writing, 
standard key- 
board, two- 
color ribbon, 
automatic rib- 
bon reverse, 
back spacer, 
margin re- 
lease, etc. 
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Under fire with the 32d! 


OR five months Com- 

pany Clerk Fred W. 
Olsen, 32d Division A. E. 
F., sat in a front line dug- 
out and coronatyped his C. 
Q.’s bulletins. 

‘*The machine never failed 
me,’’ he writes. ‘‘It made 
out more than fifty death 
reports and more than 200 
injured notices and after 
the armistice was signed, 
wrote down twelve copies of 
the Company’s history. 

‘*The back spacer has 
been broken off. . . the case 
has been subject to shrapnel 
fire and bears a mark where 


a piece of iron made a dent. 
and it still runs. 

**I cannot recommend it 
too highly.’’ 

Truly, a record worthy 
of the company it kept. 
And Corona’s army career 
is studded with similar cita- 
tions. In peace or war, un- 
der the most trying and oft- 
times nearly impossible con- 
ditions, Corona makes good. 

It is the only light type- 
writer with a sixteen year 
record of satisfaction; the 
only portable of proven dur- 
ability. And it costs only 
$50, complete with its neat 
traveling case. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing. Machine 


RES. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


127 Mat Sraeer 


Groron, N. Y. 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray Journwa 











for the 
INFANTRY 


T’S all right to warble, ‘‘Pack up your troubles 
in your old kit bag’’—but there'll be a whole © 
lot more smile left when maneuvers are over if you take along 
a pair or two of Fox’s Spiral Puttees. 


Fox’s Puttees give play to your leg muscles. They are light, 
iron-strong, lie flat against the calf and never fray at the edges. 


For sale at your nearest military shop, or send money to the 
Manley-Johnson Corporation (Sole Agents), Dept. 24, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City. 


Regulation Heavy Weight.._....$4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight... 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan... 5.00 


CAUTION—See that the name “Fox” is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 


Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrawray Jovawa. 




















KNOXA 
HATS 


Sor 


Men and 


Women 


There is a 


KNOX HAT 


for every 
occasion 


KNOX HAT 
COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 40th Street 


161 BROADWAY 
Singer Building 


NEW YORK 


and at leading hat shops in other cities 














A 
Query! 


Who handles your 


magazine subscrip- 


tions? Why not let 


the Infantry Association 
Book Department do it for 
you? Instead of half-a- 
dozen letters to as many 
publishers, write one let- 
ter indicating the maga- 
zines you want. We will 
enter your subscriptions 
to all of them and send you one bill 
to cover. Our prices are as low as 
can be quoted by any subscription 
agency. We will give you the ad- 


vantages of club rates, wherever 
they are allowed. 


When you think of magazine sub- 
scriptions, think of the United 
States Infantry Association, Book 
Department. Your business, large 
or small, will be appreciated. 
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Motor and Wheel-Caterpillars 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 





WALTER CHRISTIE, President 
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Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 
The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 


very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 


gladly furnished on request. 
Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION- TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital and Surplus WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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Tel. Bryant 5961 


McEnany & Scott 


Army and Navy Uni- 
forms and Equipment 
Imported Cloths Our Specialty 
HIGH-GRADE CIVILIAN CLOTHES 
12 West 46th St., New York 





NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS Serves 
Independent Military Organizations _ the 
UNIFORMS Service 
Military Training Camps Best 
UNIFORMS 
Boys Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Red Bank, N. J. 
New York Sh owrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The General Service Schools 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


The following new School publications have been received from 
the press: 








Combat Orders, Paper Cover a 
Development of Tactics, World War, Black, Cloth Binding. 2.00 
Conventional Signs, Paper Cover la, gee 
Engineer Course in Topography, Cloth Binding... PA 75 
General Tactical Functions of Larger Units, Cloth Binding... 
Principles of Strategy, Naylor, Cloth Binding... 
Signal Communications for All Arms, Cloth Binding... 
Signal Communications for All Arms, Paper Cover... 
Tables of Organization, Paper Cover 


Tactical Principles and Decisions, Cloth Binding, 4 Vols. 
and Maps 


Tactics and Technique of Artillery, 2 volumes, Cloth 
Binding atte 


Tactics and Technique Howitzer Company, Paper Gveee:.. 

Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Paper Cover _..__.. 
Field Fortifications, Paper Cover 
Solution of Map Problems, Paper Cover Sbliig: i 
Mailing List Matter, 1921-22, Cloth Binding... 1.50 


























The following are recommended for officers preparing to attend 
future courses at the Command and General Staff School: 


Military Organization of the United States... aaa 


Tables of Organization, Infantry and Cavalry 1 ~aemere: 
1922 ae 50 


Tactics and Technique of the Separate euiien 

Solution of Tactical Problems debian: tae 
Selected Problems PETS -e AT eens ae .50 
Combat Orders, 1922 edition. Vs a 
Field Fortifications, 1922 edition... ie ce ane 50 
Subscription to Mailing List Matter, "1922-1923... ae 
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Military Correspondence 
By Col. LUCIUS H. HOLT 


Every type of military correspondence, reports and orders is thor- 
oughly covered by the head of West Point’s English Department in a 
volume indispensable to every officer in the service. 


Price, $1.75 


The United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 


Corby Mother’s Bread 
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is a commodity that attains to a 
delicacy by reason of its absolute 
purity, its rich nutrients; its dain- 
ty texture and thin crisp crust 


“It’s Full of Life’’ 




















ESTABLISHED 1818 


Bb xh Beith, lily 


SC LOTHINGS) > 
tlemens Furnishing € a 


MADISON AVENUE COR, FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms for Officers ot the 
United States Army 


Civilian Clothing Ready Made or to Measure 
Garments for Travel or Outdoor Sport 


English Haberdashery, Hats, Shoes, Trunks 
Bags, Fitted Cases 
Complete School Outfits for Boys 


Makers of fine uniforms for more 
than a hundred years BROOKS BROTHERS 
Building. Convenient to Grand Cen- 

BOSTON NEWPORT tral, Subway and to many of the leading 


GSD Guasves avenue otels and Clubs. 
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“The Machine 
You Will 
Eventually 
Carry” 


GIVING WINGS TO WORDS 
Born on the swift keys of the Underwood Portable, words are 


winged. Fleet and free, they give speed to expression, clarity 
to thought, fluency to writing and ease to reading. 


the Portable is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal cities, er direct from the Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc., Underweed Bldg., N.Y 
Il WEIGHS 6% LBS. UNCASED PRICE $50 IN THE U.S.A SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 











CORDIAL invitation is extended to the mem- 

bers of the United States Infantry Association 
to make the offices of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company at 120 Broadway and 716 Fifth Avenue 
their banking headquarters in New York. Every 
attention and courtesy will be shown those who 
desire to make use of our accommodations, which 
cover the entire field of banking activity. 


Our officers are desirous of assisting members of 
the United States Infantry Association in every 
way possible, and will be glad to render them every 
service consistent with sound banking practice. 


Metropolitan Trust Company 


of the City of New York 
120 Broadway 716 Fifth Avenue 
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Civil War Ammunition 


N those stormy days of ’61, when the future 
of these United States was at stake, the 
entire resources of the du Pont Company were 
placed at the command of President Lincoln. 
Again du Pont Explosives did their share 
in preserving the union of the people for 


the people. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Explosives Dept.: Military Sales Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


During the Civil War practically 
all du Pont Powder was made for 
the government. Today, less than 
2% is used for military purposes, 
over 98% for the development of 
peace-time industries. 
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Steele’s 


American Campaigns 


@ Prepared originally for students 
of the Army Service Schools in con- 
junction with their course in mili- 
tary history. 








@ Much has been written on the in- 
dividual campaigns and battles that 
make up our military history, but 
this is the only single work that con- 
tains a comprehensive narrative of 
the whole down to and including the 
Spanish American War. 





@ The present edition is a reprint 
from new type and plates of the 
work which originally appeared in 
1909, and which has n unob- 
tainable except in second-hand book 
shops for many years. 





Two handsome volumes in box 
Price, $10.00 per set 





A postcard will secure a copy for you 





United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. | 























Every Company Library should have ‘| 


Ranpb McNALLy 
COMMERGIAL ATLAS 
OF AMERIGA 


1921 Edition 


with latest Census data 


if this volume be placed on the library table, hard- 
ly an hour of the day will go by without someone 
consulting it. 


The limited stock of this volume available is being rap- 
idly depleted, and it is not probable that it will be again 
advertised for sale except at full price. 


Through a fortunate purchase we are able to 
furnish this complete Atlas, 16x25 inches at one- 
half the publisher's original price of $35.00. 


Now $17.50 delivered 


Rush your order and pay when convenient 


United States Infantry Association 
Union Trust Building Washington, D. C. 
































